BOB DYLAN’S 


1965 APPEARANCES 


A DOCUMENTATION 


Click to jump to the page: 
Rumored 1965 shows 


1965-01-29 Municipal Auditorium, Springfield, MA 
1965-02-10 Rutgers Gymnasium, New Brunswick, NJ 
1965-02-12 Troy Armory, Troy, NY 

1965-02-14 State College, Bridgewater, MA 
1965-02-17 The Les Crane Show, WABC-TV Studios, New York, NY 
1965-03-05 Convention Hall, Philadelphia, PA 
1965-03-06 New Haven Arena, New Haven, CT 

This is an attempt to document all of Bob Dylan’s public 1965-03-12 Taft Theatre, Cincinnati, OH 

appearances in 1965 using only contemporary sources. 1965-03-17 & 18 Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, PA 
Another purpose is to debunk at lot of rumored dates that always 1965-03-19 Reynolds Coliseum, Raleigh, NC 

seems to be included in 1965 concert listings online. 1965-03-20 Bailey Hall, Ithaca, NY 

1965-03-26 Ciro's, Los Angeles, CA 


AN_ASHES & SAND PRODUCTION 


At the start of 1965 Bob Dylan was well-known as a ‘leading 
protest singer’ and by the end of the year, a full-fledged pop star. 


It’s very unlikely he would appear at a concert hall anywhere 1965-03-27 Civic Auditorium, Santa Monica, CA 

without it being mentioned in the local press. 1965-04-03 Berkeley Community Theater, Berkeley, CA 
The number of contemporary reports that could be found varies from ~ | . 

almost nothing (Manchester, Buffalo) to almost too much to cram into 1965-04-09 Queen Elizabeth Theatre, Vancouver, BC 
these pages (Burlington, Toronto). 1965-04-23 Public Auditorium, Portland, OR 

Should you have additional cuttings or information, please pass it along to whoever else 1965-04-24 Center Arena Seattle WA 

is still researching the 1965 concerts because I’m so sick of it. (I hear the clock tick.) . - 2 z 

Damn, | forgot to include the press conferences... 1965-04-30 City Hall, Sheffield, England 


1965-05-01 Odeon Theatre, Liverpool, England 

1965-05-02 De Montfort Hall, Leicester, England 
1965-05-05 Town Hall, Birmingham, England 

1965-05-06 City Hall, Newcastle, England 

1965-05-07 Free Trade Hall, Manchester, England 
1965-05-09 & 10 Royal Albert Hall, London, England 
1965-06-01 BBC TV Studios, Shepherd’s Bush, London, England 
1965-07-24 & 25 Newport Folk Festival, Newport, Rhode Island 
1965-08-28 Forest Hills Tennis Stadium, New York City, NY 
1965-09-03 Hollywood Bowl, Los Angeles, CA 

1965-09-24 Municipal Auditorium, Austin, TX 

1965-09-25 Southern Methodist University Coliseum, Dallas, TX 
1965-10-01 Carnegie Hall, New York, NY 

1965-10-02 Symphony Hall, Newark, NJ 

1965-10-08 Civic Auditorium, Knoxville, TN 

1965-10-09 Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta, GA 

1965-10-16 Memorial Auditorium, Worcester, MA 
1965-10-17 Civic Center, Baltimore, MD 

1965-10-22 Rhode Island Auditorium, Providence, RI 
1965-10-23 Patrick Gymnasium, Burlington, VT 

1965-10-24 Masonic Temple, Detroit, Michigan 
1965-10-29 & 31 Back Bay Theater, Boston, MA 
1965-10-30 Bushnell Memorial Auditorium, Hartford, CT 
1965-11-05 Auditorium, Minneapolis, MN 

1965-11-06 Barton Hall, Ithaca, NY 

1965-11-07 Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio 

1965-11-12 Music Hall, Cleveland, OH 

1965-11-14 & 15 Massey Hall, Toronto, ON 

1965-11-19 Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Columbus, OH 
1965-11-20 Kleinhans Music Hall, Buffalo, NY 

1965-11-21 Onondaga County War Memorial, Syracuse, NY 
1965-11-26 & 27 Arie Crown Theatre, Chicago, IL 


©2022 
This file is meant to be distributed 1965-11-28 Coliseum, Washington, DC 

freely and for free anywhere. 1965-12-03 & 04 Community Theater, Berkeley, CA 

1965-12-05 & 11 Masonic Auditorium, San Francisco, CA 
BERSERK 1965-12-10 Community Concourse Theatre, San Diego, CA 
yoo 1965-12-12 Civic Auditorium, San Jose, CA 

1965-12-17 Municipal Auditorium, Long Beach, CA 

RESEARCH is : 


1965-12-18 Civic Auditorium, Pasadena, CA 
es aa 1965-12-19 Civic Auditorium, Santa Monica, CA 


Rumored, canceled, unconfirmed, and unlikely 


January Provincetown Playhouse, New York, New York 


Early January 
Dylan makes a surprise appearance at the Playhouse on MacDougall Street, 


performing some of the material he is due to record for Bringing It All Back Unconfirmed 
Hame. 


“Bob Dylan: A Life in Stolen Moments” by Clinton Heylin 


February 13 Carnegie Hall, New York, New York 
TRIO CONCERTS, INC. 


presents ———— 


ARR A 


Friday September 18th, 8:30, Carnegie Hall 


wn 


Saturday February 13th, 8:30, Carnegie Hall 


a 


Saturday February 27ch, 8:30, Town Hall 


a! 


Saturday March 13th, 8:30, Town Hall 


TOR TICKET INFORMATION CONTACT 
Department C, ‘Irio Concerts, Inc. 
75 BE. 55th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


1964 Newport Folk Festival program 


March Westport, Connecticut 
At one concert, 
la year ago, at Westport, Connecticut 
the closest | got to him was to be 
waiting on line to get in, as he was 
whisked by, by a covey of policemen. 


Dave Morton, interviewed by Robert Shelton, early 1966 


Unconfirmed and unlikely 


March _ Trenton State College, Trenton, New Jersey Unconfirmed and unlikely 
March _ Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey Unconfirmed and unlikely 
March Buffalo, New York Unconfirmed and unlikely 


March 21 Capitol Theatre, Ottawa, Ontario (with Joan Baez) 
This was a Joan Baez solo concert; it actually took place on March 28. 
No mention of Dylan in the pre-show publicity or the reviews, 
he was touring in California anyway. 


March 24 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (with Joan Baez) (Afternoon & evening shows) — Unconfirmed and unlikely 
March 28 Berkeley Folk Festival, University of California, Berkeley, California gore. 2 March 1965 
The 1965 Berkeley Folk Festival actually took place between June 23 iss Sab cas a Sees aun a Maslak kee sen ome roves: 


j else. I had hoped to get a chance to talk briefly with you at 
and 27. Bob Dylan did not Qppear. time, but this letter will have to do. A = 


We have followed your work since the first lp you made, which Bob 
Shelton wrote me about at the time. For the past two years our Fest- 
ival has included workshops and singing of topical and contemporary 
songs--in 1963 with Pete and in 1964 with Joan, as participants. 

In the past year, many of the Festival's advisors have voiced the 
opinion that you should be invited to Berkeley for 1965, and of course, 
they are dead right. 


I have hoped to meet up and talk with you on the Coast during one of 
your stays out here, just because I don't like simply calling a man- 
ager and buying a warm body with a certain name, for our Festival. 

I was interested in knowing if you dig festivals and if so, what ele- 
ments interested you most. I also wondered if ig know something of 
Berkeley's Festival. Perhaps you do--I'll stick in a brochure from 
last year for your information anyway. 


Our @estival invites a limit@™i number of staff artists and scholars, 
and Schedules each into a nt of events--showing each in depth, 
so to speak, Each staff member is housed a, Biook from the campus 

in the Durant Hotel, and nearl: tival is held in one 
building complex. Sam Hinton taff member and serves 
as MC fox most programs. Charles Seeger also a regular staff mem- 
ber. Our events include concerts, panels, workshops, children's 
programs, campfires, cabarets, films, and coffee hours. 


Wetwould like to e: P = an invitation to be with us this year. 
t 


I am sending a cop: 8 letter to Mr. Grossman, and of course, 
will make proper arrangements with him, if you would be agreeabl 


to coming. 


If you have questions I would be pleased to have you call anytime 
(usually 848-3856 or 843-9076 best) day or night. Or if you pre- 
ferred,you could check with Joan or Ralph Gleason or Bob Shelton=- 
all of whom are familiar with our Festival. Various artists are 
being contacted for this year's Festival, but I now know that we 
will have the = Ramblers, a swinging Cajun band from Louisi- 
ana, and Fred Ma ll, the great Mississippi singer and bottleneck 
guitarist, with us. 


No xeply from you is expected to this letter--I will be in touch with 
Mr. Grossman. I sincerely hope you can come to Berkeley this June-- 
Wednesday, the 23rd through Sunday, the 27th. 


Best Regards, 


Bob Dylan c/o A,Grossman 
General Delivery 
Bearsville, New York 
Rnelaavres 


Letter from festival producer Barry Oliver 


May11 Marquee Club, London, England 
Dylan is rumored to sit in with Lee Hazlewood during his set. Hazlewood was most likely playing residencies in Los Angeles folk clubs at the time. 


Appearing at the Marquee on this date was Manfred Mann. 


MARQUEE CLUB ESS 


90, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.I. (GER 8723) 


mth CLOSED FOR DECORATIONS Moe. 26h MANTRED MANK 
‘Mon. 10ih THE MOODY BLURS ade 


Rumored, canceled, unconfirmed, and unlikely, continued 


April4or8 Seattle, Washington Unconfirmed and unlikely 
April 7 Community Theater, Berkeley, California IN PERSON! 
Dylan was rumored to be a guest at a Joan Baez concert, their last performance together in 10 
years. However, Joan Baez played in Miami, Florida on this date. 
pedhleriroesun ‘ 
wes 
October Orpheum Theater, Madison, Wisconsin Unconfirmed and unlikely 
November Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio Unconfirmed and unlikely 


November 13 Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Hy Maly Elaeresteter 


.Campuses-- 


Ohio University 


After weeks of ying contro 
versy, the Campus Affairs Commit- 
tee at Ohio University decided not 
to allow Bob Dylan to appear on 


Canceled 


Campus Novy. 15. 


At the last minute, Dylan was 
offered $8,000 by Phi Sigma Delta 
fraternity Although a_ petition 
bearing 2,600 signatures collected 
in just a day and a half was sub- 
mitted, the Campus Affairs Com- 
mittee was leary of widespread fi- 
nancial injury which might occur 
if Dyian, who to everybody's sur- 
prise is currently touring the mid- 
west, appeared that we 1. He 
would have performed at the Uni 
versity the same night as the Nor- 
man Luboff Choir. 

Despite arguments by a Phi Sig- 
ma Delta spokesman that there 
would be no financial injury in 
volved —the fratern is insured 
against any possible by a firm 
in Columbus —and charges that 
the CAC was “insensitive to stu 
dent opinion,” the committee re 
mained firm in its decision 


McCarter Theater, Princeton, New Jersey Unconfirmed and unlikely 


State University, Seattle, Washington 
Pirate Stadium, Costa Mesa, California 


FALL CONCERT 


Bob Dylan coming to Orange Coast 


Bob Dylan, renowned folk ange Coast's fall concert. year. Both the Arts and As- Coast has ed the con- 
and roll singer, will be ee ‘he ccacert will be held Wed- semblies Commissioner and tract for tae Bob Dylan Fall 
sole artist appearing at Or-  nosday December 8, in the 1 anticipate a very large turn- Concert, to be held Wednes- 

Pirate Stadium out,” Fred Ruf, head Repre- day, Dee. 8 in Pirate Stad- 


November 16 


Unconfirmed and unlikely 
Canceled 


December 
December 8 


Coast signs Dylan contract: 
Fall Concert set for Dec. 8 


According to Murp! 

ats on the field will sell for 
30 cach, 2.000 ASB seats in 
the stands will sell for $1.50 
R It d { According to Shawn Mur- sentative said. He urged al ium, each, 2,500 general public 
a Y, ance se phy, Arts and Assemblies students to purchase their “Some of the best seats g¢ seats on the far sides of the 
‘ Commissioner, tickets will go tickets as early as possible to students for as much as a stadium sell for $1.50 each, 
for homecoming on sale next Friday in the to insure good seats dollar less than other seats’, and 3.000 general public seats 
Festivities start at Bookstore. Prices for the Dy “I hope all students will according to Shawn Murphy, nearer the stadium center 

11 a.m. with a rock lan Concert are, $2.50 for take advantage of this oppor- Arts and Assemblies Com- will sell for $2.00 each. 
and roll band in the field seats and $2 for seats in tunity to see Bcd Dylan in his missioner. “If a student desires to 
Student Center. At the stands. Student Body only Orange County appear- “Only in the bookstore will take a date who dvesn’t go to 
noon “The Riffs” Book holders will get a 50 ance," Ruf continued student tickets be cn sale’, OCC, he should buy one stu- 
dance band, and song cent discount dn all seats. The Fall Concert is an ac- Murphy said. Tickets will be dent ticket and one $1.50 gen- 
leaders will perferm “This is the single most tivity sponsored by the Or- available in the bookstore on eral admission ticket, and both 
in front of the Audi- important activity of the ange Coast Student Council. Wednesday. Nov. 17. may sit in the student section. 


The Barnacle, October 29, 1965 The Barnacle, November 12, 1965 


Bob Dylan concert tickets Dylan debate endangering the purpose of 


Tentative prices have been 
set for the Bob Dylan con 
cert Dec. 1 at 1.50, 2.00 and 
2.50. This is fine for students 

with 

t prices should 

going rate for 

people who aren't attending 
OCC and have no connection 
whatever w. its functions 
and responsibilities. I propose 


a range of cither 4.00, 4.50 


| Winternational | 


A — Songleaders per: 
form for rally before Chaf- 
am 


READY — David Okimito 
prepares to take off on his 
trike-mobile in the Winter: 
national trike race. 
(terete photos by 
Wisam  Clevengee) 


and 5.00 or 4.50, 5.0n and 5.50, 


lan concert for those not at 
tending OCC. 

The concert will be adver- 
tised around the county in th 
folk and rock & roll night- 


draw. Belleve It, 
‘The top price of 
solutely ridiculous. 

appeared at the Holl 
w 


High School in Long 
h was topped at 5.50 


attend OCC 

his appearance here is not a 
school event either. 

Dylan is the biggest thing 

in current popular, folk and 

ic, Colum bia 


OCC has the 

initiative and opportunity to 

sent him to the aren, the 

time in nearly a year, 

y shouldn't we make Some 
money from it? 

Therelore, | would like to 

price range remain 

for students and fa- 


bilit 
the 

price for non-students of OCC 
should approach or equal the 
normal, going rate for such 
an event! either 4.00, 4.50 and 
5.00 or 4.50, 5.00 and 5.50. 


The Barnacle, October 15, 1965 


I would like to take an op- 
portunity to point out some 
definite mistakes and mis- 
evaluations contained in the 
Barnacie on Oct. 15, 

First, and most emphatical- 
ly, the fall concert with Bob 
Dylan is not yet definite. The 
writer of that article definite- 
ly jeopardizes our chances te 
obtain him when a contract 
is still being negotiated, Sec- 
ond, I suggest that the Bar- 
nacle review the facts men- 
tioned with relation to Mr. 
Dylan; some are not correct, 
Third, I was not informed of 
this article, nor was I con- 
sulted in any substantial man- 
ner by any reporter cf the 
Barnacle. 

With the proper publicity, a 
concert with Mr, Dylan might 
bring a great number of per- 
sons, but when a concert has 
not yet been announced of- 
ficially and is presented to 
the Student Body in such a 
matter-of-fact manner, it is 


the concert. ‘The ticket prices 
will not change. They have 
been set by the student coun- 
cil and the Administration 
Cvuncil, and will remain sta- 
ble for this concert only. 
The Barnacle must also 
bear in mind that Orange 
Coast is supported by com- 
munity faxes, and we must 
deal fairly with the public; 


$. and the students 

will have the first crack at 
all seats. 

Shawn E. Murphy 

Commisstoner of arts 

and assemblies 


Mr. M '. 

The leace w which you re- 
fer was written hy a Barnacle 
staff member, Steve La Vere. 

The point of the letter was 
that ticket prices for the Dy- 
Jan eoncert were not in line 
with respectable outside com- 
merciai prices. LaVere urged 
reconsideration of the prices 
for non-students, 

Your argument that tay- 
payer ought to be considered 
in making the price schedule 
bears no weight, as none of 
the taxpayers’ money is be- 
ing jeopardized in this ven- 
ture. The money is exctusive- 
ly the students’ and they. fo 
the risk they are taking by 
funding this concert, ought to 
profit from it. 

You mention several mis- 
takes, however. only one im- 
ae! resents itself, the 
concert, if hetd, wilt be on De- 
cember 8, not December | as 
stated in the letter. 

Jack Chappell, Edltor 


The Barnacle, October 22, 1965 


Concert Called Off 


COSTA MESA—Folk sin- 
ger Bob Dylan has called off 
his concert scheduled for Or- 


ange Coast College Wednes- 
day, Dec, 8, the college an- 
nounced. No reason was giv- 
en. 


Los Angeles Times, November 25, 1965 


Municipal Auditorium, Springfield, Massachusetts 


BOB DYLAN 


Municipal Audit. 


January 29, 1965 


AUDIT. 
FRIDAY 
JAN. 29 


8:30 pm. * 


Tickets $4.30, $3.20, $2.1 
GET SEATS NOW! 
MUSIC IN THE ROUND 


sup Bob Dylan and the “new 


"BOB DYLAN 
t at piiiete | . 


a 98 is 
MUNICIPAL /eeeeieuaan, 


23 HAMPDEN $ST., SPRINGFIELD 


ae. 
MUNICIPAL: 
~ AUDIT, 
FRIDAY 
JAN, 29 


8:30 pm. 


0 


Feavad Ga abrevaneaa sive Guy je-deieyesae =o | 


breed.” 


When he's) got) an axe to! 


‘-erind he does it in’ song. His: 


AIL 
Black Crow 


Ivvies are frequently — sharp.; 
Dylan recently joined Columbia: 
Records and his new albun is 
entitled “Another Side of Boh: 
Dylan.” To give you a look all 
his “other side’ the titles ave; 
Really Want) to Do," 
Blues,’ Spans 


! ish Harlem Incident,” “Chimes; 


i. Pree, 
'"Motorpsyeho Nitemare,” 
i Back Pages," 


of Freedom.” "lL Shall Be; 
Now 10," fo) Ramona," 
“My 
“L Don't Believe 


» You “Baulkid in Plain), aad 


“te Ain't Me Babe." | 
One thing about Bob Dylan—! 
you'll listen: to every word, or! 
al least yeu should! | 
Ben Kalman of Music ins the} 
Round on Hampden St. reports! 


Pearly ticket sles have been 


BOB DYLAN 


of what might be termed “new! 
breed” folk singers, Bob Dylan! 
is coming fo fewn Friday the’ 
20th foe a concert at the Mani-' 
cipal, Auditorium. ; 

Dylan has become the rage 
of the coffee houses throughout , 
the country, especially in 
Greenwich Village. Last sum-: 
mar he appeared at the New. 
port Folk Festival along with! 
dudy Collins and Buffy Sainte! 
Marie in what was billed as aj 
“broadsicles workshop." | 

Basically “broadsides sums!. 


Springfield Union, January 3, 1965 


Sir: 


30, W 
on Bob 


ho yvery encouraging, 
Vy . . . 


One of the leading exponents. | 


Springfiell College will ‘ 
vome rather folksy Saturday, 
evening when the bluegrass ex-, 
ponents take over Momovials 
Field House. 

Led by Brownie MeCihee and 
Sonny ‘Terry, the “east ine’ 
eludes Rev. Gary Davis, Bar: 
mara Dane, Miteh Greenhill and 
John Hammond, Jr. Senior 
Hammond, by the way, is 
“veal big’ at Columbia Ree- 
“ords. He's the person who ‘dis- 
covered Gene Stridel warbling 


Jat the Wayside and signed him 


to a Columbia contract.) 


Youth for Dylan 


Saturtay morning, Jan. 
’. P.M. wrole the article 
Dylan's performance 


and I am very surprised! 
. M. listen to Bob 


iype 


to sit around a campfire 


and sing to a bunch of pioncers. 
{He is singing to us---to Youth-- 
jwe who are being swept up Into 
Hithe messy world that man be- 


‘fore 
sayin, 


Us has created. Dylan is! 
ig what we are all trying to! 


Hisay and what WE are listening: 


fort 


| Longmeadow 


Springfi 


LESLIE, WERNICK 


eld Union, February 6, 1965 


Tickets, $4.30, $3.20, $2.30: 


GET SEATS NOW!.. 


MUSIC IN THE ROUND 
23 HAMPOEN ST, SPRINGFIELD 


Friday, Jan. 
8:30 P.M. 


29 


Tickets $4.30, $3.20, $2.10 


GET SEATS NOW! 
MUSIC IN THE ROUND 


23 HAMPDEN ST., SPRINGFIELD 


Dylan Entertains 1400 
In Shy, Friendly Way 


With Bob Dylan, it’s his style strumming, the repetitive song 


that jmpresses, 

And the 23-year-old Duluth, 
Minn,, entertainer who played {fo 
a house of about 1400 persons at 
Municipal Audiforium Friday 
night impresses considerably, 

Not Very Laud 

He !s a comfortable, Middle 
West folksinger, 

One thal doesn’t open his 
mouth very wide when-he sings, 
he performs neither the fast, 
Jerky nor loud. country music 
songs, 

Instead, standing very close to 
his microphones, Dylan deliv. 
ers songs of trouble In Eden and 
horrible war dreams jn a quiet, 
unassuming, almost shy style. 
What comes across is a gentle 
understatement that bridges the 
gaps between him and his audi. 
ence to create a warm and 
friendly atmosphere, 

The listener trustfully relaxes, 
knowlng his ear drums won't be 
assaulted with a lot. of guitar 
slapping and foot stomping nojs- 


$, 
This Jul’ Into friendliness. is 


further. accomplished by the 
monotony of the slow guitar 


lines and rhymed passages. 

In an age where most people 
are shouting, Dylan has ‘made 
his murmur distinctly heard, He 
does not have much to say, un- 
fortunately. 

Projecting a sincere, little boy 
manier, the blue-eyed, curly 
brown-haired Dylan adds to his 
child image by wearing a. little 
brown jacket and. blue peg 
pants, ' 

He accompanies himself. on 
the guitar and occasionally,’ sl- 
mullaneously, on the harmonica 
which is held in front of his 
mouth by a rack on his shoul- 
ders, 

Typical of his selections were: 
“Stay All Night,” "It’s All 
Right, Ma, I'm Only Bleeding;’’ 
and ‘'Ajn't No Use to Sit .and 
Wonder Why.” He sang them all 
in an enjoyable. way. 

Dylan reminds one strongly of 
the lype of youth who js usually 
sitting around the camp fire of 
the wagon train singing and 
playing his guitar during a lull 
before, the man and woman start 
talking of romance under the 
trees, W. P, M. 


Springfield Union, January 30, 1965 


Rutgers Gymnasium, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


February 10, 1965 


BOB DYLAN 


CAP Projects 
Will Benefit 
From Concert 


The concert by Bob Dylan in 
the Rutgers Gym on Wednesday 
at 8 p.m. will benefit Commun- 
ity Action Projects in New 
Brunswick. 

Dylan's records are best-sell- 
ers. His songs, including 
“Blowin’ in the Wind,” “Master 
of War,” “Don't Think Twice, 
It's All Right,” and “Only a 
Pawn in Their Game,” have be- 
come part of the repertoire of 
many folksingers, including 
Joan Baez who appeared at Rut- 
gers last summer. 

Sponsoring the concert are 
Students in Support of CAP, Gil 
Ludwig, a junior in Rutgers and 
Judy Berzon, a junior in Doug- 
lass, are leaders. 

Other CAP projects for which 
support is being sought are a 
15-week nursery schoo] program 
in the New Brunswick Homes 
Community Building near Me- 
morial Parkway, housing survey 
and improvement campaigns, a 
summer recreation program for 
older children and teen-agers 
and the maintenance of a com- 
munity neighborhood office and 
meeting place. 

Although Rutgers and Doug- 
lass students formed the nucleus 
of persons who organized CAP 
last spring, many area residents 
are contributing to the success 
of the projects and are working 
on the future programs of the 
organization. Mrs, Gertrude 
Kleinman of 5 Stratford Pl,, 
New Brunswick, is director of 
the nursery school. 

Of great value to the CAP 
Program has been the advice 
and support for the nursery 
school program from the ad- 
visory committee. Dr. Sol Gor- 
don, chief clinical psychologist 
of the Middlesex County Mental 
Health Clinic, has been chair- 
man. Other members are Dr. 
Harry Dubin, associate profes- 
sor of education in Newark 
State College: Mrs. Robert Her- 
man, director of home eco- 
nomics nursery school in Doug- 
lass College; Thomas J. Gates, 
assistant to the dean of students 
and director of counseling and 
testing at the Newark Colleges 
of Rutgers; Carol Millsom, 
lecturer in the department of 
psychology in Douglass College; 
and Mrs. Patricia Paulus, spe- 
cial teacher in the Franklin 


The Sunday Home News, 
February 7, 1965 


RUTGERS GYM FEB, 10 8 P.M. 
TICKETS $4, $3, $2 
Mail orders to CAP, 
169 Neilson Street, 

New Brunswick, Tel. 545-7711 
Checks to “SisCAP Concert” 
Tickets also at Rivoli and Varsity 
Music Shops, Rutgers Concerts 
and Lectures office, The Ledge. 
Douglass Stodent Center, Prince- 
ton Music Center, Brooks Record 

Shop, Plainfield 

Concert sponsored by Rutgers and 
Douglass students in support of 
COMMUNITY ACTION PROJECTS 


Folk Singer At Rutgers For Benefit 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Bob 
Dylan, the young folk singer 
and composer of songs, will 
give a concert in the Rutgers 
Gym on Wednesday, Mebruary 
10, al 8 p.m, 

Only 23 years of age, Dylan 
is one of the most creative 
arbsts associated with the 
upsurge of interest in’ folk- 


songs. His renditions of some 


of his songs are available on 
records which have become 
best sellers. Prominent artists 
such as Joan Baez have made 
his songs part of their reper: 
toire, including “Blowin' in 
the Wind," “Masters of War," 
“Don't Think Twice, It's All 
Right" and “Only a Pawn in 
Their Game." 

The concert is being 
sponsored by Students — in 
Support of CAP (Community 
Action Projects), an organiza. 
lion of Rutgers and Douglass 
students. Proceeds after 


Sunday Times Advertiser, January 31, 1965 


expenses will be given to CAP 
to enable the New Brunswick 
community organization to 
continue its several projects, 
all of which involve (he people 
who live in the downtown 
residential neighborhoods, 

Tickets {o the concert are 
available by mail from the 
CAP office, 169 Neilson Street, 
New Brunswick, the Rivoli 
Music Shop and Varsity Music 
Shop in Now Brunswick and 
the Princeton Music Center on 
Palmer Square. They go for 
$4, $3 or $2, 


Concert at Rutgers 
Bob Dylan: Authentic Voice of Protest 


Regarded as the “king” of 
protest music in esoteric 
circles, Bob Dylan appeared 
last week before a SRO au- 
dience of folx enthusiasts at 
Rutgers University, New 
‘Brunswick, in a@ one-man 
concert sponsored by Com- 
munity Action Projects. Our 


girl, Sheryl, a Dylon fan 


and authority was there to 
cover the event. 


- By SHERYL EVANS 

The lobby of the New Bruns- 
wick auditorium was mobbed. 
The majority of the crowd was 
in uniform: Beards, desert boots, 
long hair, sweaters, on the boys; 
straight hair, raincoats, shoulder 
bags, on the girls. They seemed 
to be going all out to look like 
individuals, Instead they looked 
like characters. 

The program was to begin 
at 8 p.m. At 8:15 the backstage 
door opened and a scrawny 
young man clad in dungarees, 
Jight blue shirt, and brown jack- 
et walked to the stage. He start- 
ed singing the moment he 
reached th: microphone despite 
pain _— still 
coming - audience. 
-Within seconds not a sound could 
be heard except Dylan’s off- 
beat voice proclaiming that ‘The 
Times They Are A’Changin’ ”. 

Dylan is an “in-person-per- 
former’; his voice and mood 
and meaning come across much 
clearer in person than on record. 
His wit seems sharper, his disap- 


BOB DYLAN 
Pointments sadder, his protes' 
stfonger. ae 


AND PROTESTING strongl; 
is a thing Bob Dylan does often | 
and well. During the 90-minute 


Bobby Says: Be 


The Les Crane Show on WABC 
was the scene last night of Bob 
Dylan’s first network television 
appearance. 

Wearing a maroon wool scarf 
wrapped snugiv about his neck, 
his wit was sharp and projected 
to a divided audience. Discussing 
the many protest themes he 
writes and sings about, Dylan 
summed up his message in one 
word: “Be.” 


With Laughter 
1 "IT'S A MAD, 


concert he protested against so- 
cial injustice, senseless fear, nu- 
clear war, discrimination, and 
phony morality. He defended 


reform, and truth. 


feet tres | MAD WORLD" | 


To say that Bob Dylan is im- 
pressive- would be an under- 
statement: overwhelming is a 
better word. Close-up, he makes 
quite an appearance. His skin | 
is too white, too pale. His hair 
is too long. It vaguely resembles ‘ 
the mane of a horse that’s been 
out in a dust storm. But for all 
the extremeness in his guise, 
one still gets the feeling he is 
sincere, real, honest. (After con- 
sorting with that audience. of 
wishful - individualists all night, 
this was refreshing). 


OUR CONVERSATION | was | 
Short and didn’t amount to very 
much, I didn’t learn anything 
about his feelings that 1 hadn’t 
already discovered from reading 
his poetry and listening to his 
Songs. 

What I did lear, however, 
is that Bob Dylan is authentic. 
What he says, he’s saying be- 
cause he believes it; he’s thought 
about it. Or, to put it in his 
words, “I wouldn't waste my 
time writing about something 
I didn’t believe in”. 


Loew's EMBASSY 


NORTH BERGEN - UNION 9-7320 
Doors, Open 1:15 
gr of tw y 


PIX 783 BERGEN AVE, 
JERSEY CITY 
THEATRE HE 3-0300 
MelZ Over! 4th Big Week! 
Ever to Rock the Screen 


MAD, MAD, 


IN COLOR 


The Jersey Journal, February 18, 1965 


Troy Armory, Troy, New York 
February 12, 1965 


BOB DYLRA 


THE 
TROY ARMORY 


{15th STREET} 


Bob Dylan, Folksinger, 
At Troy Armory Feb. 12 


Bob Dy'sn, folksinger andjpanies his southern - flavored} }- 
composer, will appear at 8:39)Fepertoire on the harmonica and 


~ 
BOB DYLAN | memset coms. aelemer 


' AT THE ee ARNOT HE WAS APPEARED atl | 
= TROY ARMORY TICKETS may be .purchased Gerdes Folk City, Gaslight Cafe 


oS dé Bitter End Cafe in New| fi >. 7% 
: in Schenectady at the Van Cur-]Yon. city the Catf ‘oe 
city, , Sara- 
Special Advance Sale: $2.00 FRIDAY, FEB. 12 ler Music Store, or at the door| (unt Yi ute Soe ee, ae i 
Gate Price: $250 - 8:30 P.M. San Remo, coffee house on| Seas 

TICKET OUTLETS $2.00 ADVANCE SALE Front street, Schenectady. ile) § 
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also has made various concert 
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SU-DOWN BLANKET CONCERT 


BOB DYLAN 


TRoy Re4oRY 
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PRODUCED BY MUSIC PRODUCTIONS 739 BOYLSTON ST. AREA CODE 617.514.2290 


The young man with long, brown, curly hair, 
dressed in a plain brown jacket and slightly 
rumpled blue pants strode on to the stage 
and began singing ‘‘The Times They Are A 
*Changin’.’’ Even the terrible acoustics of the 
Troy Armory couldn’t completely garble the 
voice of Bob Dylan, 

Few men of his age are as controversial 
as this young folk singer, and his actions 
disappointed neither his admirers nor his de- 
tractors. His style was the same as that on 
his records: a combination of guitar and har- 
monica, of singing and talking in a voice that 
is . .. well, typically Bob Dylan. The result 
of all these cannot be described; it must be 
heard to be believed, The first time one hears 
him, the reaction will probably be one of dis- 
taste, but this usually passes quickly and the 
listener begins to understand, at least a little 
bit, that this man does have talent, 

Dylan’s most well received songs were his 
comic ones, for example, ‘The John Birch 
Society Paranoid Blues,” ‘Love Minus Zero 
To The Ninth Power,” and ‘‘After Talking World 
War Three Blues,’”’? where he sticks a barb 
into everything from the political lunatic fringe 
to that famous American export Rock ‘n Roll, 

S708 Bee te ee eee 
D ’ 


TICKET OUTLETS: 
TROY ARMORY 
MILLERS MUSIC 
) 72 4th ST. TR 
VAN CURLER 
128 STATE ST. 
ALBANY 
VAN CURLER 


50) STATE ST. 
SCHENECTADY, W.Y. 


ed in concert with Miss Baez. | In 1963 the New York Times olksiager-Composer 
ii Sai » “Mr. "s 
mone le most weltknowt|words and melodies sparkle with 
Twice,” “It’s All Right,” Blow.) 'e light of an inspired post . . . 
in’ In the Wind,” “llard Rain”|®" ineredibly gifted song 
land “‘With God On Our Side.” | ¥iter- 
The 23 year-old Dylan accom- 


a ae een 


by Walt Diercks 


for which he is so famous, or infamous, de- 
pending on your viewpoint. It seemed rather 
ironic to hear ‘‘With God On Our Side,” @ 
cry against the lunacy of war, being sung in @ 


‘military installation such as the Armory, 


Dylan’s performance is not carefully planned 
and smoothly executed to be a crowd pleaser 
like that of, say, the Smothers Brothers, He 
has a tendency to mumble his introductions, 
if he bothers to give one, and his style of rut 
ning words together is fine for recordings, but 
the quality of the amplifying equipment of the 
Troy Armory just isn’t sufficient to produce @ 
intelligible reproduction, Due to his mumbling 
and the fact that he simply omitted two verse® 
trom ‘After Talking World War Three Blues,” 
it is being charitable to call him a careless 
performer, 

The fact of the matter is that Dylan’s great, 
and in fact monumental, talent lies in his writ- 
ing ability, He is one of the few men alive to- 
day writing ranges from poetry, examples of 
which adorn his record jackets, to protest song® 
such as ‘It’s All Right Mom, I’m Only Ble@d- 
ing,” to beautiful ballads like “Don’t Think 
Twice It’s All Right.’’ 

Dylan performed last Friday night as thoug? 
the really didn’t care weak pesple thought of 

i u 


The Rensselaer Polytechnic, February 17, 1965 


BOB DYLAN 


Bob Dylan 
| Will Sing 


| At Armory 


Bob Dylan folk singer, will: 
make a one night appearance al 
the Troy Armory in a sit-down 
{blanket concert at 8:30 p.m. 
triday. 

Dylan js holk a humanitarian 
and a folk singer whose songs} 
have a poetic quality. Playing 
| bath the gular and the har- 
F | manica, he sings about today's 
jsocja] system, including such 
{controversial lopics as the 
{homb, civil rights and war. Most 


of his sungs are origina] works 
jand his music has been record 

ied by olher big name folk sing-} 
fers such as Peter, Paul and} 
\Mary; Pete Serger and Joan} 


P /Baez. 


{Among his more yoputar com | 
\positions are “Don't Think! 
iTwice—tt's Alright," “Hard] 
Rain,” “The Times—-They Are; 
a-Changin,” “Wath God on Our 
Side" and “Blowin’ in the 


b | Wind.” Newsweek magazine! 
s |has honored him as “The Crown 
-|Trince of Folk Music.” 


The Times Record, 
February 6, 1965 
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The talented folksinger, har- 
monica player and song writer, 
Bob Dylan will appear in con- 
cert Sunday at 7 p.m, at 
Bridgewater Sttae College. 

Dylan is a compulsive per- 
former and his style has a 
that enables him to completely 
win the attention of any audi- 
ence. 
quality of extreme urgency 

He is also a gifted song writ- 
er and his lyrics carry honest 
and topical messages. 


The Boston Globe, February 12, 1965 


DYLAN THE PERFORMER 


Bob Dylan by 


PAUL O’BRIEN 


The 1965 SCA weekend came to a successful close Sunday evening 
with a performance by America’s most unique folk singer and com- 
poser, Bob Dylan. At 7 P.M, the doors to the BSC gym were opened 
and over one thousand people poured into the large gym. In a few 
minutes the bleachers were filled and the floor was littered with coats 
and blankets as the students chose their seats. The area in front of 
the stand was quickly filled by many of his ardent fans. Many un- 
familiar faces could be seen in the crowd as students from all ove 


came to hear him. 


At 7:15 the doors were closed ana 
the gym darkened, Without any 
announcement or introduction, Bob 
Dylan stepped into the illumination 
of a single spot-light. The silence 
of the gym was shattered by a loud 
and enthusiastic applause which con- 
tinued for several minutes drowning 
out the opening lines of his first 
song, 

The applause tapered off andonce 
again the gym became silent, The 
eyes of the thousand people became 
glued on a slim young man with 
bushy hair, dressed in a browncoat, 
white shirt, blue dungarees, and 
suede boots, Using only a guitar 
and harmonica, which he played 
simultaneously, Bob Dylan began a 
concert which would end in shouts 
and pleas for ‘‘more.”’ 

As Dylan continued to sing, a 
feeling of tenseness crept into the 
gym. Sitting there in the dark, you 
forgot that there were a thousand 
other people in the same room; your 
whole attention was drawn to the man 
in the spot-light. The words to 
some of his songs were powerful 
and startling, startling not because 
they were new or different, but 
because they expressed the thoughts 
and feelings that many young people 
of today have experienced, 

He illustrated his versatility by 
offsetting his serious songs with 
several humorous ones, such as, 
“You better leave now or stay the 
night,’? and several songs dedicated 
to his mother, 

His format and presentation were 
simple, but the impact on the audi- 
ence was tremendous, The lyrics 
of songs, such as ‘The Gates of" 
Eden,’? and ‘‘World War III,’’ will 
not soon be forgotten by those who 
attended, His songs with their 
satire, humor, and social criticism 
received an enthusiastic reception 
from the captivated audience. Dylan 
finished the concert with, ‘‘All I 
Want To Do Is Be Friends,’’ and 
that he was. 


biting wir, uncomm ception, fierce 
convictions, and an jcted capacit 
Jor the living. @ total individual growing {ree 


A bristling sense of self 


no one else comes close 


Alpha yearbook, 1965 


Campus Comment, February 19, 1965 


A AT oid 1S A Het eh 
SAC? 


by 
NANCY HARLOW 


Judging from all the heated dis 
cussions I have heard concerning the 
new grading system, few students 
seem to know the facts about both 
systems. A student opinion survey 
revealed strong criticisms, but little 
understanding of the whole prob- 
lem. After collecting information 
from President Rondileau and Dean 
Harrington given during a meeting 
with student leaders, I'd like to try 
to explain some of the differences, 
advantages, and disadvantages of 
both the 4- and 5-point systems as 
I understand them and then present 
some of the student’s questions 


Under the old 5-point grading 
system all student grades were 
given in numbers representing per- 
centages; therefore a student might 
get a 3.3 in math which meant a 
grade of 83%, or he might get a 1.8 
in History, which indicated a grade 
of 68%. The only reason for using 
the small numbers instead of the 
actual percentages was that the 
small numbers were easier to add 
and divide. Now with the new 4- 
point system, no student is to be 
judged according to anumber grade. 
He is going to be graded as supe- 
rior, above average, average, be- 
low average or failing. No student 
can now be a 3,8-type B; he is 
above average, or B, Neither can 
a student be a 3,2-type B; he too is 
above average, or B, It is clear 
that no one ‘can add a column of 
three B’s and two C’s, divide by 
five and get an average which means 
anything. You simply can’t divide 


DYLAN THE MAN 


by 
SUE BAILEY 


A motley group collected at the 
gym awaiting an early glimpse of the 
undisputed king of ethnic folk sing- 
ers, His devoted fans, skeptics, 
curiosity seekers all became one 
eager audience - where was he, 
was Baez with him, would he show 
at all? Then shortly after seven 
he appeared - the legend became 
Walking, talking, twanging, strum- 
ming reality. 

I had read that he was a tense 
performer, never really relaxing 
when in front of amicrophone, claim- 
ing to be awriter, not anentertainer, 
which at first was faintly evident. 
My attention, however, was focused 
on his lyrics and his style - to me 
he was a poet, a minstrel telling a 
story about places Ihave bever been, 
ideas I have never thought. 

The crowd was with him, hanging 
on every word, as I was myself. 
Then he was saying, ‘‘See you in 
about 15 minutes,’’ and the house 
lights flooded the gym. Dylan en 
troupe disappeared into a small 
room right off the stage, The fans 
did not leave their front row seats 
fearing to lose their places, 

I began to leave the gym to find 
breathing space, when a friend of 
mine on S,C,A, executive board 
approached me and asked me to 
come with him, for he had a sur- 
prise. Unquestionably I went along 
until I realized we were wading 
through the sea of people towards 
Dylan’s private room, and I knew 
what the surprise was going to be. 

I became as nervous as one who 
is about to meet his maker, but there 
was no time to collect thoughts or 
put on cool airs before the door was 
closed behind me and I was aban- 
doned in the middle of a very quiet 
room, 

At once I was thrilled to be in the 
inner sanctum, but I also wanted to 
run back out the door, My lack of 
composure set the people into a 
round of laughter, and I scanned the 
faces for the familiar craggy, 
shaggy profile. 

It didn’t take a second to find him 
in the small room, and when our 
eyes met, I saw he was smiling at 
me with a very sympathetic look. 
He came over immediately and said, 
“Hi,’? and shook my hand. I stut- 
tered and hated myself for being so 
unsophisticated. Then as he began 
to talk and various official people 
kept popping in and out, I relaxed 
and took a closer look, 

Small, pale, almost fragile, a bit 
fidgety, he was constantly fingering 
one of his many harmonicas, Atone 
point a friend of his came in with a 
painted poster of Baez and him, 
which he scoffed at, disbelieving that 
the particular artist had done it. 
Then there was a murmurred con- 
versation at the door and in burst 
an exotic Negro girl, She rushed 
across the room and kissed Dylan 
saying it was for integration’s sake 
at whichhe also scoffed with a wave 
of the hand and a wrinkling of his 
brow. When she finished talking to 
him, she turned and told me she was 
shaking all over with the thrill of 
having finally met him. Dylan’s 
pilot then asked him ifhe were ready 
and he said ‘‘Sure, I guess so,’’ and 
the Negro, my friend, and I left to 
give him a moment alone. 

Reconstructing the scene, which 
I began to do the minute I left, I can 
understand a little better why Bob 
Dylan is the most sought-after artist 
in his field. As I saw him, he 
seemed to be the epitome of free 
thinking and the defender of what 
one believes to be right. But he 
was more than that: he was some- 
one who said, ‘‘Hi,’? when everyone 
else was nervously laughing. He 
was one who proved with a handshake 
that ‘‘I just want to be friends with 
you,’? 


Campus Comment, 
February 19, 1965 


WABC-TV Studios, 7 West 66th Street, New York, New York 
February 17, 1965 
The Les Crane Show, broadcast on ABC-TV and affiliates 


11:15 (7) The Les Crane Show: Bob TV Tonight 


Bob Dylan Guest 


Dylan, others 
The New York Times, February 17, 1965 


On “Les Crane” 


Wednesday 


12:15—LES CRANE. Caterina’ Valente) Sal Mineo and folk- 
singer Bob Dylan are the scheduled guests.—ch. 9. 


LES CRANE: 10:30 pm, Chan- 


THE LES CRANE SHOW 


Folk-singer 
BOB DYLAN! 


CATARINA 
VALENTE! 


SAL MINEO! 


Tonight on 
that Wild 


LES CRANE SHOW 


10:15 P.M. 


Chicago Daily News, 
February 17, 1965 


The Minneapolis Star, February 17, 1965 


Les Crane, 11:15 p.m, (7) 


Caterina Valente and 
Bob Dylan guest to- 
night along with Hlec- 
tronovision president 
Bill Sargent who will 
demonstrate the Blec- 
tronovision - Theatrofilm 
process that will be used 
in the company's pro- 
duction of "Harlow." 


The Los Angeles Times, February 17, 1965 


10:30 p.m. — “Les Crane” 
(9) — Bob Dylan, the young 
American folksinger who wrote 
“Blowin’ in thc Wind,” makes 
a rare television appearance 


and singer - dancer Katerina 


Valente talks with Les. 


Arizona Daily Star, February 17, 1965 


Bobby Says: Be 


The Les Crane Show on WABC 
was the scene last night of Bob 
Dylan’s first network television 
appearance. 


Wearing a maroon wool scarf 
wrapped snugly about his neck, 
his wit was sharp and projected 
to a divided audience. Discussing 
the many protest themes he 
writes and sings about, Dylan 
summed up his message in one 


The Jersey Journal, February 18, 1965 


HOLLYWOOD, Calif. — ABC-TV 
has fired Les Crane as host of its new 
late-night show because the network 
brass feels he has not cut deeply enough 
into the ratings of his long-established 
competitor, NBC-TV's Johnny Carson 

Crane will wind up his role as host 
this Friday, but ABC-TV will continue 
the late-night entry he inaugurated jus 
three-and-a-half months ago. Starting 
Monday, its title will be changed from 
“The Les Crane Show” to “ABC's Night- 
life,” and, as currently planned, it w.il 
feature alternating hosts who will pre- 
side until, perhaps, one of them is cho- 
sen as a permanent replacement. 


The Miami Herald, February 25, 1965 


nels 10 and 34 — Folk singer 
land poet Bob Dylan is a guest | 


The Salina Journal, February 17, 1965 


11:15—-LES CRANE SHOW— 


Guests are Bob 
er who wrote “ 


folk sing- 


lowin’ in the 


Wind,” and singer-dancer Cat- 
erina Valente. WITVK. 


Knoxville News Sentinel, 
February 17, 1965 


Valente, 


aud 


Singer Bob Dylan add a colorful 
note to Les’ guest list tonight. 
11:30 p.m. Channels 8, 3 and 7. 


San Diego Union, February 17, 1965 


11:15 (7) Bob Dylan sings his folk songs for Les Crane. 


San Bernardino Sun, February 17, 1965 


Mama mia, Gina Lollobrigida wasn't on The Les Crane 
Show Monday but she made it Tuesday night. The mix-up 
was in New York but to make up for it, advance tips for 
the rest of this week—folksinger Bob Dylan and Caterina 
Valente tonight; Frainkie Laine and Steve Allen on Thurs- 
day; and Friday, TV awards to such people as David Jans- 
sen and Elizabeth Montgomery. 


The Vancouver Sun, February 17, 1965 


RADIO AND TV 


CRANE WILL BE MISSED 
by June Bundy 


The record industry lost 
one of its best friends last 
week when ABC-TV ab- 
ruptly dropped Les Crane 
as host of its late night 
show. Crane was the only 
late-night network TV em- 
see who both liked and un- 
derstood widely diversified 
types of music. 

During his few months on 
the web, he presented innu- 
merable country and west- 
ern, jazz, rhythm and blues, 
rock and roll, pop, and folk 
performers, and he was 
strongly appreciative of the 
best in each category. 

Young disk stars may 
never again rate Crane's 
particular type of network 
showcase—an opportunity to 
project their complete per- 
sonality both as performers 
and as conversationalists. 

Fortunately, Crane was 
around long enough to host 
a fascinating trio of con- 
trasting musical talent a 
couple of weeks ago. It was 
a joint interview session 
with folk artist Bob Dylan, 
international chanteuse Cat- 
erina Valente and all-Am- 
erican teen-type Tommy 
Sands. 

Dylan — ascetic features 


framed by a wirey mass of 
curls — bore a disconcerting 
resemblance to a Victorian 
belle in a Goday's Ladies 
Bcok illustration, However, 
his dialogue was more 
Godot than Goday, and 
could have been a disaster 
in the hands of someone less 
sympathetic than Crane, 

Crane, obviously a genu- 
ine admirer of Dylan’s art- 
istry, determinedly -with- 
stood the young folk sing- 
er’s attempts to “put him 
on.” “What’s your main 
message?” queried Crane. 
“Eat,” mumbled Dylan. Then 
when Crane persisted, he 
slyly philosophized “Be. 
Love. Swing. Double up.” 

Undaunted, Crane next 
made the mistake of asking 
“What do they call you? 
Bobby?” “My friends call 
me Robert.” was Dylan’s 
drop-dead rejoinder. “Then 
Yll call you sir I guess.” 
muttered Crane in his only 
display of rancor. 

The only time Crane suc- 
ceeded in throwing Dylan 
even slightly off balance 
was when he asked—appar- 
ently in earnest—“Is it true 
you're writing the ‘Ballad 
of Sal Mineo’?” Dylan, in 


Music Business, March 6, 1965 


ISOME OF 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS AR 
THE BLUES 

JIMMY WITHERSPOON 

Prestige 7356 


weak astonishment, whis- 
pered “Not true.” 

Tommy Sands, who 
seemed vaguely hostile to- 
wards Crane, came on late, 
which may explain the hos- 
tility. He discussed his latest 
Picture and life with father- 
in-law Frank Sinatra. (“He 
never tries to tell me what 
to do.”) 

This prompted Dylan to 
announce he would make a 
film with Alan Ginsberg 
this summer. “It will be a 
horror cowboy movie,” ex- 
tempcrized Dylan. “It all 
takes place on the freeway. 
I'm the hero. I play my 
mother.” 

Yes indeed, we're going 
to miss the Les Crane show 


Around The Dial: 
Hal Pickens, formerly pro- 
gram director of KDEO, San 
Diego Calif, has joined 
KFWB, Hollywood, in the 
1-5 p.m. Sunday afternoon 
time period. . . . Off-beat 
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sible for the increase It's a boy in Frankford Hosy 
tal for the Riek Riccos. He's the former Palumbc 
reedman now playing society gigs The Joan Baez-Bob 
Dylan concert at Convention Hall, March 5, will be ts 

for an LP. Say Stinnett is back w ith Holiday 


Philadelphia Daily News, Fabriaty 24, 1965 


PHILADELPHIA 


New shop for both records and 
musical instruments has been set 
up in the South Philadelphia sec- 
tion of the city at 2602 S. Broad 
Street by John A. Terzano. . . . It's 
a boy for Mrs. Walter Davison in 
Taylor Hospital at Suburban Rid- 
ley Park, Pa. He's president of 
Roman Records.... Maestro Stan 
Kenton will preside at the clinic 
section when Villanova University 
here stages its fifth annual Inter- 
collegiate Jazz Festival March 19- 
20.... the Joan Baez-Bob Dylan 
concert at Convention Hall last 
Friday night (March 5) was taped 
for an LP.... La Salle College 
presenting a festival of music, 
highlighted by a full-length oper- 
atic performance and a folksong 
concert by Odetta, . . . Paul Mos- 
ley and Harry White Jr. set up 
the P&H Record and Card Shop 
in West Philadelphia.... Nashua 
Recording Co. set up in suburban 
Havertown, Pa., by yrtus, 
of Devon, Pa. 


Billboard, March 13, 1965 
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New Haven Arena, New Haven, Connecticut 
March 6, 1965 


SAT., MARCH 6 := Ki 3 Concert Review 
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Baez & Dylan 
Folk Masters 


BY CARROLL GOSS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.— 
The song might be of slavery 
and sorrow, of love and lone- 
liness, of fear, death, joy— 
the whole realm of human 
feeling. This is what folk music 
is—a record of now and yes- 
terday, a huge scroll of man. 
Talking blues, ballad, work 
song—each reflects a section 
of some man’s mind or heart. 

Important folk music is hap- 
pening all over the country 
—from dim coffee houses, to 
colleges, to Carnegie Hall. 
Those who fight for freedom 
and honor in Selma, Ala. sing 
“We Shall Overcome.” Joan 
Baez sang it on a recent Satur- 
day night in the New Haven 
Arena and 5,000 people sang 
with her. Her voice is thrill- 
ing, capable of expressing and 
evoking the joy of the Portu- 
guese “Te dor,” or _ the 
mournful sorrow of “Long 
Black Veil.” She even adopted 
the rock ’n’ roll falsetto for 
“Watch Out Boys, She’s a 
Troublemaker,’ to the delight 
of both Bob Dylan and the 
audience. Her repertoire has 
changed somewhat since meet- 
ing up with Dylan. She sings 
fewer child ballads, more Dy- 
lan diatribes. There is no 
sacrifice involved. She does 
both equally fine. 

Dylan appeared shy on 
stage, quiet and reserved, ex- 
cept when singing. One of 
his songs might last five min- 
utes or more, but no one 
seemed bored. Most’ every 
song is accompanied by har- 
monica, in addition to guitar, 
building mood along’ with 
melody. But it’s the words 
of his songs that are so im- 
portant. War is sin; suffer- 
ing is sad; human waste an 
insane atrocity. Many of his 
compositions are talking blues, 
in the Woody Guthrie man- 
ner, one of which is the bitter 
anti-war tale, “It’s Alright Ma, 
I’m Only Bleeding.” 

The concert’s opening song, 
which they did together, is in- 
dicative of Dylan’s _ social 
thought—“The Times They 
Are A’Changing,’ protesting 
stagnancy and complacency. 
“Get out of the new world if 
you can’t lend your hand/For 
the times are a’changing.” 

Baez and Dylan are part of 
the new world, speakers for it, 
singers for it. Combining the 
two in concert provides an ex- 
citing audience experience. 
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Ps. Bob Dylan 
SATURDAY, MARCH 6 > 
at the NEW HAVEN ARENA 


Reserved Seats: $4.50, 3.50, 2.50. Gen. Adm. : $2.00 


Mail Orders: New Haven: Arena, New Haven, Conn. 


Tel: 562-3123 
(Send self-addressed rico Brstbeic 
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Record World, April 17, 1965 


Taft Theatre, Cincinnati, Ohio 


March 12, 1965 


BOB 
DYLAN 
FRIDAY MARCH 12 


TAFT THEATRE 8:30 P.M. 


A ond SYCAMORE $73 CNCNNAN 2 OHO 


MAIL ORDERS NOW: 
communery NeART 


IN PERSON 


BOB DYLAN 


“Crowned Prince of Folk Music” 


Taft Theatre, Friday, March 12 


8:30 p.m., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


In Oxford, Tickets at: 


Myers Music Store 


First floor, $4, $3; Loge, $4, Balcony, $3, $2 


Bob Dylan Set 


BOB DYLAN, folk singer 
and composer, will appear 
in concert at 8:30 p.m. Fri- 
day at Taft Auditorium to 
raise funds for the John F 
Kennedy campus leadership 
awards to needy Negro stu- 
Gents at University of Cin- 
cinnati. Last year’s recipi- 
ents were Norma Taylor, 
now president of her sorori- 
ty, and Charles Carr, pres- 
ident of the United Campus 
Christian Fellowship. The 
funds are administered by 
Canterbury House, United 
Campus Christian Fellow- 
ship and Wesley Foundation 


The Cincinnati Enquirer, March 10 and March 12, 1965 


Dylan To Appear 


b» 


Dylan Here 
Bob Dylan, sensational folk 
singer, appears in concert 
tonight at 8:30 at the Taft. 
Proceeds go to scholarship 
funds here. 


In Cincinnati 


Bob Dylan, rated the nation’s 
most popular folk song artist 
and composer, will appear for a 
benefit concert at 8:30 p.m. Fri- 
day at the Taft Theater, Syca- 
more Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Proceeds from the concert 
will be used for a scholarship 
fund at the University of Cin-| 
cinnati. Two full scholarships 
{were provided last year by pro- 
‘ceeds from a similar concert by | 
Joan Baez. | 

Dylan is author of such best-| 
selling songs as ‘Blowin’ In The} 
Wind,” ‘It Ain’t Me, Babe” and 
|‘Times, They Are A-Changin’.”’ 

Reserved seat and general 
admission tickets will be avail- 
able at the door at $2, $3 and $4. 


—_- | 


The Lexington Leader, March 10, 1965 


IN CONCERT 


BOB 
DYLAN 


Fri, MARCH 12, 8:30 P.M. 


TAFT 


Prices: Ist Fl., $4, $3; 
Loge, $4; Balcony, $3, $2 
MAIL ORDERS NOW 
COMMUNITY TICKET OFFICE 
415 Race St.—241-1038 
Sponsored by U.C.C.F, 


The Popular Beat 


Dylan’s Music Of Protest 


BY JAMES WILBER 


FOLK-SINGER Bob Dylan 
played to a near capacity 
audience Friday night at 
the Taft Theater. The cus- 
tomers were most casual in 
their appearance, and the 
Bobby Dylan fans turned 
out in abundance for their 
folk-idol. 


A crowd of this magni- 
tude during the stuffy nose 
season, not to mention Lent, 
and income taxes, is a re- 
markable fez * ‘a Cincinnati. 


DYLAN HAD some tech- 
nical trouble at the begin- 
ning of his show. His har- 
monica holder wouldn’t ad- 
just correctly. After asking 
the audience if anyone had 
a harmonica holder (no one 
did) he decided to carry on. 

The harmonica causes 
quite a problem for Dylan. 
Since he uses both hands 
to play the guitar, the only 
way he can blow his har- 
monica is to have it at- 
tached to a contraption on 
his neck. 

To complicate things fur- 
ther, when he changes key 
with his guitar, he must re- 
move the harmonica he has 
been playing, and pick up a 
harmonica which js in the 
correct key. For this pur- 
pose of key change, he 
keeps a collection of har- 
monicas at hand, within 
easy reach, on a stool be- 
side him. 


USE OF harmonicas in 
Dylan’s performance is for 


given the self-written prose 
recitations which Dyan 
gives. 

Except for some pointed 
reference to the Negro di- 
lemma in the South, it is 
not always clear what Dy- 
lan is protesting. 

Nevertheless, his obscur- 
a about what he is against 


bankrupt farmers in Okla- 
homa and the Southwest; 
the forced migration of 
many farmers to California, 
where they had to work in 
harvesting gangs of migrant 
workers in order tosurvive. 

THE WORKS of Dylan 
and Guthrie is similar, al- 
though Guthrie had a back- 


The subject matter of Dy- | 


lan and Guthrie differs— 
because of the differences 
in conditions of their re- 
spective times. 

In fact, Dylan has a num- 
ber in which he tells of his 
envy of Guthrie for some of 
the troubles (The Depres- 
sion, et cetera) which Guth- 
rie could use for protest. 
(Dylan was born in 1941; 
reached maturity in more 
favorable times than Guth- 
rie’s.) 

AND SPEAKING of 
“times,” Dylan opened Fri- 
day’s performance with 
“The Times They Are A 
Changin’” and “Blowin’ In 
The Winds.” 

They are outstanding in 
popularity on the list of the 
many songs Dylan has writ- 
ten. Other favorites were 


program. Three albums of 
Columbia Records present 
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The Cincinnati Enquirer, March 15, 1965 


In Person 


Bob Dylan 


Toft Theatre—Fri., Mar. 12, 8:30 p.m. 


Mail orders now: 
Community Ticket Ist Fl. $4.00, $3.00 


Office Loge $4.00 
415 Race Street 


241-1038 Balcony $3.00, $2.00 


IN PERSON 
BOB DYLAN 


TAFT THEATRE — FRIDAY, MAR. 12, 8:30 p.m, 
Tickets Available At 
United Campus Christian Foundation 
2699 Clifton Ave., or 
Community Ticket Office 415 Race — 241-1038 
First Floor $4.00, $3.00; Loge $4.00; Beicony $3.00, $2.00 


Dylan Concert 
In Cincinnati 


One word best describes the 
appearance of folk-singer Bob 
Dylan at Cincinnati, Friday — 
*fcute!’"’ 

This word, chosen from re- 
marks overheard during inter- 
mission and after the concert, 
seems a perfect fit for his per- 
sonal appearance though it may 
be a bit generous for the sound, 

Dylan appeared in blue denim 
trousers and shirt, wearing a 
brown suede jacket and boots, | 
and in desperate need of a hair- 
cut. He also sang slightly off- 
key and had extremely little to 
say by way of explanation of 
origin of his songs (most of 
which are drawn from poetry 
he has written) or about any- 
thing else. 

Yet, this seemed to be the 
special delight of the several 
hundred folk-song fans who at- 
tended the event in the Taft 


— “Times, They Are 
changin’,” “It Ain't Me, Babe,” 
“Talkin’ World War III Blues” 
and the like. 

This reviewer found his novel 
ty numbers a bit more enter- 
taining, especially the selection 
offered as his only encore — 
“All I Want To Do Is, Baby, 
Be Friends With You.’’ He also 
found the second part of the 


}eoncert better than the first, 


perhaps because Kylan himself 
appeared to be more relaxed. 

The concert was staged to] 
raise funds to provide scholar- 
ships for University of Cincin- 
nati students. Last year, two full 
scholarships were provided from 
a similar concert. 

Most of the selections are 
available on, the several record 
albums currenfly in record 


shops. 
John Alexander 


The Lexington Leader, March 14, 1965 


Taft Theatre, Cincinnati, Ohio, March 12, 1965, continued 


Dylan's Style Attracts 


Bob Dylan: The Poet Who Sings 


By Dale Stevens 


Bob Dylan is a poet who sings. 

He fits into the folk category because of the times, 
which, as he sings, are a-changin’. He sings of cynicism, 
absurdity, rebellion and he does it completely without 


pretense or guile. 

Dylan, earthy young god 
of the contemporary folk 
song movement, was at 
Taft Auditorium last night. 
He drew ™ 
about $5500 ‘ 
into the box 
office, al- 
most half of 
which he 
kept, and 
Part of 
which went 
into a schol- 
arship fund 
for Negro 
students. 

He sings 
his own songs, mostly un- 
complicated not quite me- 
lodic melodies with re- 
markable lyrics which 
speak of friendship  be- 
tween races, an awareness 
of danger where The Bomb 
is concerned, the philoso- 
phy of war between peo- 
ples both of whom believe 
God is on their side, the 
more basi¢ relationship be- 
tween any boy and any 


Dale Stevens 


girl, and the foolishness of 
money men on their way 
to heaven. 

Dylan sings in a sing- 
song voice that at first 
sounds harsh and finally 
sounds just right. He works 
like the Roland Kirk of 
the folk field, with a guitar 
and an assortment of har- 
monicas held by wires rest- 
ing on his shoulder in one- 
man-band style. 

He is girl-like in appear- 
ance; not effeminate in 
any way, but with fine, 
sensitive features and a 
large shock of hair that 
makes the Beatles look 
bald. 

He laces much of his 
work with humor. Often he 
telegraphs his wit with a 
sheepish grin. He is not a 
performer in the show 
business sense; rather he 
offers his songs in the cen- 
turies-old style of the wan- 
dering troubador. 


DYLAN DRESSES in 
blue jeans and a skimpy 


The Cincinnati Post and Times, March 13, 1965 


jacket. He is small and thin 
and tends to slump. 

But he has something 
vital to say which he de- 
livers with an easy sincer- 
ity and a knack of phrasing 
in poetic fashion which is 
astonishing, especially in 
one so young. 


He uses whimsy, in titling 
a song about the absurdi- 
ties of life—“It’s All Right, 
Ma, I'm Only Bleeding.” 
He treats truth simply with 
his folk ballad, “The Lone- 
some Death of Hattie Car- 
roll,” based on the true 
story of a colored maid 
killed when a rich man 
strikes her with his cane 
merely because she hap- 
pens along while he is 
angry. 

He matches dreams about 
the end of the world with 
his psychiatrist in ‘Talkin’ 
World War III Blues,” 


speaks eloquently for the 


Negro in “All 1 Really 
Want To Do” (ls Be 
Friends With You). 

The words all come from 
Dylan’s fertile, probing 
mind. He has me so 
popular with youn; le 
of the student clans: that 
one group was able to 
prompt him last night when 
he absent-mindedly forgot 
Lei lyrics of “Hattie Car- 
roll.” 


BOB DYLAN is unique, 
an individual who speaks 
for our conscience and his 
own and goes his own way 
apparently not caring if 
you like his odd looks or 
not. 


His stature in the field 
is earned and deserved. 
Once you see him, and hear 
him, you could never forget 
him. Just keep in mind 
that he’s a poet. Listen to 
his words. 


open to our 


children’s 


Audience 
By JOHN ZEH 

Bob Dylan is a singing poet 
who achieves rapport with his 
audience like a magnet attracts 
iron, 

You either ‘ove, his singing or 
you hate it. Most of the people 
at Dylan's recent concert in Cin- 
cinnati loved it. They were at- 
tracted by his style, his message, 
and his appearance. 

Dressed in a ‘'I-don't-give-a- 
damn” outfit of worn blue jeans 
and skimpy jacket, the young 
singer slumps slightly as he sings 
into the microphone. He works 
with a guitar and an assortment 
of harmonicas held by a wire 
shoulder harness, Weird sounds 
emanate from the mouth organs, 
intensifying his delivery. 


His long hair tops off sensi- 
tive facial features, making him 
resemble a cross between a choir 
boy and a beatnik. 

His sing-song voice is any- 
thing but pretty, but its harsh- 
ness cuts so deep that it finally 
mellows out. He draws some of 
his phrases like a stretched rub- 
ber band and holds them until 
you think they're going to snap. 
Other times he breaks off complex 
structures in the middle of their 
phrasing and lightly confuses the 
listener until completion of the 
next verse. 


But he has a message—a vital 
message which he telegraphs with 
easy sincerity in a poetic fashion. 
He doesn’t preach, but offers his 
philosophy in the style of a wan- 


derin roub 


In Cincinnati 


He gained immediate ap- 
plause when he started the Fri- 
day night show with “The Times 
They Are A-Changin’,”’ oneofhis 
most popular pieces. Each time 
he began another number, the 
audience recognized its identity 
after a few chords on his guitar 
and indicated approval with bois- 
terous applause, 


A reviewer recently called Dy- 
lan the “earthy young god of the 
contemporary folk movement,”’ 
True enough, Dylan has earned 
his place in the modern music 
field with his cutting songs of 
rebellion, absurdity, and cyn- 
icism. 


KENTUCKY 
TYPEWRITER 
SERVICE 


The Kentucky Kernel, March 24, 1965 


Aporeximate Starting Times 


MRS. JOHN VIEL of 
10493 West Road, Harri- 
son, writes concerning the 
Bob Dylan concert. , 

I can’t use her entire 
letter, due to its length, but 
she spoke of her son, 20, 
and daughter, 15, the in- 
terest of the family in the 
symphony, museums and 
art films, jazz music, and 
her own young days when 
she idolized Glenn Miller 
and Vaughn Monroe. 

Which leads to: “Frida 
night we went to hear Bo! 
Dylan because my husband 
had heard several of his 


records and was imtrigued. |. 


“John dropped me off 
at the Taft so I could pick 
up two tickets while he 
arked the car. The outer 
lobby was packed as the 
doors hadn't been opened 
yet. I bought the tickets 
and waited in a corner for 
my husband, 


“These are our stu- 
dents of today? Perhaps 
our leaders of tomorrow? 

“The beards, the long, 
uncombed hair, the dirty 
blue jeans . . . What has 
happened to the suit, white 
shirt and tie? 


“THE NEXT STEP was 
the passing out of anti- 
Viet Nam literature, I doubt 
that there were many 
there old enough to vote, 
but I listened to them ex- 
press their idea of ‘ideal- 
ism’ such as ‘I would rather 
commit suicide than serve 
my time in the service.’ 

“Has patriotism sudden- 
ly become a dirty word to 
these youths? Where as 
people have we failed 
them? What do their par- 
ents think? Do they con- 
done this style of dress? 
These ideas? These mixed 
dates? Or perhaps they 
just don't care. 

“Our house is always 


friends and, believe me, 
through the years there 
have been many, But I have 
yet to see or hear what I 
saw in about 15 minutes 
Friday night, 

“Now to Bob Dylan... 
My husband thought he 
was tremendous. I did not 
care for him, Perhaps I do 
not have the mentality to 
understand such things. 


| AN 


“Why does a good per- 
former nowadays need a 
gimmick? With him it was 
the blue jeans, the skimpy 
jacket, 


“Would this crowd, and 
I hope this is only a small 


portion of our youth, hold | 


him in as much esteem if 


he took part of that nice 
fat fee and bought a suit, 
a white shirt, and a pair 
of shoes, plus, above all 
else, a haircut?” 

4 vu 
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The Cincinnati Post and Times, March 17, 1965 


Students Come 


To the Defense © 


Of Bob Dylan 


BY DALE STEVENS 


The students who follow Bob Dylan were quick to 
defend the folk singer after a letter in this space last 


week 


Here's what two young people have to say: 


“I have just read the opinion of Mrs. John Viel con- 


Dale Stevens 


cerning Bob Dylan and the students of | 


today,” writes Ellen Reinstatler of 6294 
Fairfield road, Oxford, 0. 

“Although I respect Mrs. Viel's 
opinion, | would like to defend myself, 


my ideals and the people whom she at | 


tacked. 

“I am only 16 and, of course, I realize 
Mrs, Viel probably has more concrete 
reasons backing her opinion than J for 
mine. But I think perhaps | can see the 
situation more clearly than she. 

“So many of today's adults compare 
people such as Bob Dylan to performers 


of their own youth, This is their first mistake. The times 
have changed drastically with our generation and our 
performers change right along with them. 

“Bob Dylan is primarily a poet, not a performer. Mrs. 


Viel wonders why today’s 
My reply to this is, ‘Why should performers have 


mick 


performers must have a gim- 


to conform to every rule of society?’ 


| Mary Poppins, 


“IS THE OUTWARD APPEARANCE OF A PERSON 
really so important? Bob Dylan, to us, is net so much a 


pace setter as he is an idealist 


If people such as Mrs. 


Viel could forget, even temporarily, about his appearance 
and just once listen to him with an open mind, I'm sure 


much could be learned. 

“Of course, it is true 
that many of today's stu- 
dents do go to extremes. 
But they too will realize 
one’s appearance is not 
what really counts. 


“BEARDS, LONG straight 
hair, etc., seem to have be- 
come some sort of stigma 
fo the adult world, This 
is such a pity because for 
this reason many brilliant 
minds will be wasted 
merely because some peo- 
ple didn’t approve of their 
appearance 

“If people would seriously 
think about the things to- 
day’s folk singers sing of, 
many useful ideas of peace, 
equality and brotherhood 
might be discovered. 

“So to Mrs. Viel and the 
many other people who 
share her opinion—my par- 
ents, for example — I could 
like to suggest they at least 
once lift the veil between 
themselves and the younger 
generation and instead of 
looking, listen 

“T'm sure they won't re- 
gret it.” 


WAY? 


HUNDEMER of | 


223 Walnut St, Bellevue, 
Ky., puts it like this: 

“I am a student in high 
school. 1 want to thank you 


for that fine article about | 


Bobby Dylan. It was one 
of the best I have ever 
read. But I also read your 
article when Mrs. Viel 
sounded off about the stu- 
dents of today and Bobby 
Dylan, But now let a stu- 
dent of today sound off 

“The student of today, 
who will be the leader of 
tomorrow, is aware of the 
situation in the world to- 
day. We are interested in 
the future instead of how 
we dress. 

“Mrs. Viel has the atti- 
tude that the students of 
today will let freedom 
agitators walk over them. 

ell, her attitude is en- 
tirely incorrect. 

“We believe there are 
other ways to fight agita- 
tors instead of by the use 
of firearms and nuclear 
Weapons, We are courting 
World War 3. Can't you 
imagine New York City or 


Cincinnati like Hiroshima, 


Ante 
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My Fait Lady." at 8:90, 


destroyed by chemical 
dust? 

“Mrs. Viel also says we 
are unpatriotic that we do 
not want to fight for what | 
we believe in, It seems to 
me that every time some- | 


| thing threatens our secu- 


rity people have the idea | 
the younger generation 
should kiss their mothers 
goodbye and march to war. 

“WELL, THE NEXT.| 
time there will be no 
marching, just the push of 
a button. 

“Now, about Bob Dylan. | 
When Bob Dylan comes 
out upon a stage, people 
are not there to see whal 
he is wearing, nor how he | 
sings. They are mostly | 
interested in what he | 
sings. | 

“His songs are like a 
poetic history book. He 
sings about the real things 
in life such as human 
emotions or the tragedy of 
Communism and war, 

“He is the spokesman 
for the young of today. He 
wants to make a_ better 
world to live in and to cor- 
rect this insane life we are 
living. 

“His writings and sungs 
are a credo for himself and 
other people to live by. 

“Long hair and skimpy 
blue jeans are not a gim- 

ick. ‘ It is just Bob 


The Cincinnati Post and Times, March 23, 1965 


Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


March 17 and 18, 1965 


IN PERSON ..... 
In Concert! 


JOAN BAEZ 


and 


ob Dylan 


and 


WORLD'S 
FOREMOST 
FOLKSINGERS 


Bob Dylan 


Wed. Mar, 17 & Thu. Mar. 


GOOD SEATS AVAIABLE 
FOR THURSDAY! 


JOAN BAEZ 


Syria Mosque—8:30 P.M. 


Syria Mosque--Wed,, Mar, 17--8:30 


Seats: Horne's, Gimbels, Pitt Book Center, 
Atlas Travel, Kaufmann’'s, Baldwin Piano Co, 
Popular prices: $4.00, $3.30, $2.20 
Mail: Music Guild Box, 1414, Pgh. 30 
Please enclose stamped, addressed envelope, 


PHONE ORDERS: 391-14/4.4 


Seats: Horne’s, Gimbels 
Atlas Travel—Kaufmann’s, 


Popular prices: $4.00 


Phone Orders: 


JOAN BAEZ BOB DYLAN 
Pittsburgh Musie Guild signs top folk singers for March 17 show. 


Dylan Bound For Mosque 


batical. Th eluded: John Prit 
y has a fourlea Bn, Poland; Istvan Kertesz, 
to sign two of and Carlo Mo aly 


nde has 


Now, this week end 


wo on St. Patetek’s Da 
Ss a Japan; and he will be 


ieee years ago in Joan's 


7 . 
tor at the Toronto’ Symphony Orchenten and the Ravials 
Festival in Chicago, 


Mr. Oniwa, who 
york Philharmon 


Kc here when the New 


Opera is cooking up grandios 
drew 4500 mn, William Wymetal, i 
« singing, extels 
azine called him is now 
ating with Ho 


The Pittsburgh Press, February 21, 1965 


| for one of the eight or 


Pitt Book Center, 
Baldwin Piano Co. 


Mail: Music Guild Box, 1414, Pgh, 30 
Please enclose stamped, addressed envelope. 


391-1414 


$3.50 
Tlekets: 


A 


Fol 


3600 Persons 
Hear Joan Baez 


By CARL APONE 

Joan Baez, of the 
folk singers, is in town, and 
the young people are flocking 
to her Last night she 
attracted an overflow crowd 
of 3600 to Syria Mosque and 
another overflow crowd is as- 
sured for tonight's perform 
ance, 

As expected, her followers 
are mostly teenagers very 
young teenagers who seemed 
closer to junior high than 
senior graduation. 

They were an attentive and 
well-behaved crowd and it 
wasn't until the last number 
that several of them got car- 
ried away, leaped on stage 
and took the water glasses 
and paper tissue which Miss 
Baez and Bob Dylan had 
used 

For the 
youngsters ‘ 


queen 


side, 


most part the 
‘re a well 
There was only 
a sprinkling of girls with 
sheep-dog-like hair and young 

» with Beatle hair cuts 

t blue denim trousers and 
beards, Which often make up 
folk concert crowds. 


groomed lot 


Although the audience 
was mostly young folk, 
Miss Baez and her partner 
have the talent to hold the 
interest of young and old 


alike. There is nothing su- 


perficial about Miss Baez’ 
art, She's versatile, has a 
sure understanding of her 


B l2 


po a 
cS 
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IN PERSON 


GOOD SFATS AVAILABLE 


FOR TONIGHT! 


JOAN BAEZ 


and 


Bob Dylan 


FINAL SHOW TONIGHT! 
Syria Mosque—8:30 P.M. 


Baldwin Piane Co., 819 


TODAY! Syria Mocnue TONITE after 6 pom 


Phone Orders: 391-1414 


SEAT 


City Tax 
TOTAL.. 


18 


1965 


SECOND BALCONY 


SECTION 


JOAN BAEZ 
Folk song queen. 


material, and all she does is 
beautifully executed. 


There is a purity to her 


tone and she has an intuitive 
feeling for lovely phrasing 
She has the ability to commu- 
nicate her emotions whether 
singing about the death of 
freedom or a lost lover visit- 
ing her grave while the cold 
night winds wail 

However, although Baez and 
Dylan managed to hold inter 
est, there is a sameness about 
their songs which brought 
the performance dangerously 
boredom at times. 
The show definitely could use 
a change of tempo and 
pace. 

Miss Baez has steadfastly 
refused to make concessions 
to commercialism, a trait 
much to be admired. But 
a better variety would 


close to 


saeils SYRIA MOSQUE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J = JOAN BAEZ and 
J BOB DYLAN 
MAR.’ | THU. EVE. 6:30 P. M 


Est. Price $3.00 


‘Wo REFUND WILL BE MADE REFUND WILL BE MADE 
ON THIS TICKET 


Because of the deluge of 
ticket demands for the Joan 


Baez-Bobby Dylan folk sing- 
ing program on March 17, 
the Pittsburgh Music Guild 
has added a second perform- 
ance. A few tickets are still 


available for the March 17 


Liberty, will go 


Mosque. 


ee 
HOU 
“AAa “NHL 


AINO GOO9 


8 SOW VINAS 
O€°ES ANODIVG ONOIIS 


"$3.30 


30 


989.00 


not seem to be a concession 
to commercialism, The songs 
are simply not attractive 
enough; and she completely 
omits any songs about the 
loveliness of the mountains 
and plains and other folk- 
song staples. 

A shy, slender woman, her 
attractiveness in real life 
bears no resemblance to some 
of those hideous pictures 
which grace her albums. She 
is of Irish-Scottish-Mexican 
descent, and her shiny black 
hair and slender cameo-lik« 
face make her strikingly 
lovely. 

One of the most welcome 
features of her perform: 
ance is that she is not re: 
luctant to present some 
lighter material and is not 


The Pittsburgh Press, March 18, 1965 


performance at the Syria 
Mosque. Now, 3600 tickets 
on sale for the 
March 18 program at the 


The Pittsburgh Press, February 28, 1965 


Singer Queen Lures Young 


reticent about laughing and 
enjoying the proceedings, 


Too many folk singers be- 
come bores with their maud 
lin, unrelieved wails of man's 
inhumanity to man. 

As for Mr. Dylan, he is a 
young man of obvious talents. 
He sings effortlessly and with 
confident ease. His style 
might be described as avant 
garde cowboy, but the voung 
man does have a_ bright 
future. 

However, he sings too long 
and too often, and his nasal 
tones are not the kind which 
wear well over an evening 
At times his voice contrasted 
nicely with Miss Baez’ 
warmer tones, but just as fre 
quently he overshadowed her 
in duets. 

Among the songs 
were effective were “Copper 
Kettle,” “Bloomin’ Heather,” 
“Railroad Boy,” “With God 
on Our Side,” “Oh, Freedom,” 
“Times They Are A-Changin,” 
“Long Black Veil,” and “No 
No No It Ain't Me Babe.” 


which 


Reynolds Coliseum, Raleigh, North Carolina 
March 19, 1965 


FRIDAY EVENING® MARCH 19-.:% 


REYNOLDS COLISEUM 


FEYWOLOS COLISEIN. WL. STATE CAMPUS, RALEIGH, Ki. ¢ 


Mevarved Seats $200. 250, 200 
(Mail Crier bo Rerproelss Setivewd 


JOAN BAEZ AND Bob Dy- 
lan will beat Reynolds Coli- 

seum at 8:30 p.m, today. 

If you haven’t got a ticket 
and care anything at all about 
folk music . . . Well bape 
are still tickets ‘available, 
though it’s a surprise. 

Both Baez and Dylan are 
involved in modern social pro- 
test folk music, although Miss 
Baez is perhaps better known 
for her renditions of older, tra- 
ditional ballads. Recently, 
she’s best known for her re- 
fusal to pay that portion of 
her income taxes that would 
have gone for military pur- 
poses. She describes herself 
as a radical pacifist. 

Dylan is easily the best- 
known and most popular folk 
music composer on the con- 
temporary scene, His work in- 
cludes such well-known songs 
as “Blowing In the Wind.” 


The News and Observer, 
March 19, 1965 


N.C. Hae Conan Fri., Mar. 19, 8:30 P.M. 


Tickets $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
| Address mail orders to Reynolds Ccliseum, State College, Raleigh. Enclose self 
addressed, stamped envelope. Tickets on sale in Raleish at Coliseum Box Office, 
Thiem’s Record Shop, Village Pharmacy Camera Shop and in Durham and 


Chapel Hill at The Record Bar. 


Joan Baez Sets Two Appearances 


Joan Baez, who has been tab- 
bed “the single most success- 
ful solo performer on the Amer- 
ican concert circuit.’”’ will make 
two appearances in the Tar 
Heel state this month. 

Saturday, Miss Baez will per- 
form at 8:30 p.m. in Wait Chap- 
el on the Wake Forest campus, 
in connection with ‘Challenge 
’65,’’ a symposium focusing on 
“The. Emerging World of the 
American Negro,” being held 
at Wake Forest Monday through 
Saturday. 

Miss Baez and Bob Dylan; 
another nationally-known folk 
musie writer and performer will 


| visit the N. C. S campus Friday 


March 19. Their 8:30 p.m. per- 


formance will be in Reynolds 
Coliseum. 

Tickets for the Wake Forest 
performance may be obtained 
by writing to Joan Baez Concert, 
Box 7835, Reynolds Station, 
Winston-Salem. Tickets priced 
at $2.50, $3.75 and $3.95 may 
be paid for by check or money 
order. = self-addressed, stamp- 
ed envelope must accom: 
the order. iid 

Seats for the Raleigh appear- 
ance are priced at $2, $2.50 and 
$3 and may be reserved at the 
coliseum box office, Thiem’s 
Record Shop, or Village Pharm- 
acy Camera Shop in Raleigh and 
at the Record Bar in Durham 
or Chapel Hill. 


The Daily Tar Heel, March 7, 1965 


Baez and Dylan Key 
Concert In Disillusion 


An article in this week’s Life 
| Magazine about Peace Corps 
| Volunteers returning to. the 
United States made the pm 

Disillusion and disenchant- 
ment seem to be the keynotes 
for a large segment of modern 
young America. 

Certainly, Joan Baez and Bob 

lan in Aon formance Friday 

it at Reynolds Coliseum 
keyed the greater portion of the 
evening toward a sort of melan- 
cholia derived from disillusion. 

They either protested or pros- 
elytized all night. As entertain- | SP@" 
ment, it was rather dreary. As 
social protest—well, the gather- 


S. C. Teachers 
Drop Barriers 


be ag nag) S.C. (AP)— The 


Education Asso-| 


ings in the streets at Selma, 
fo rye Bprmee ed a good deal 

appier, and probably their 
tests will be more aiective 
What is left are the excellent 
songs of Bob Dylan, who de- 
serves to be called the best 
contemporary composer of folk 
music in America, and the bur- 
gundy clear ano of Miss 
x both demonstrated 


these talents admirably. 

But in previcus concerts, Miss 

Baez has had more zest—a 

sparkle and sense of humor not 
evident Friday. And Dylan 
never really has made claim to 
being an entertainer. 

But the audience—a scant 
6,000, not more than 500 of 
whom looked over 21—seemed to 
take the performers to their 
hearts and sink into the dol- 
drums of despair and disgust 
with them. 

L JUNIUS GRIMES 


The News and Observer, March 20, 1965 


With Bebo White 


Joan Baez, Bob Dylan 


Folk Artists Sing 
For Self Liberty 


BY BEBO WHITE 
Special To The Telegram 


RALEIGH — Bob D has had probably the great- 
est effect on the folk mu this decade. He represents 
the lyrical prophet of the post-war generation, as Woody 
Guthrie did the depression generation 

Today, at the age of 25, his songs af freedom and 
life have been sung throughout the world for mony 
weeks. Blowin’ in the Wind’ was found on every juke 
box and played on every radio station in the country. 

Dylan completed his high school education in Hibb- 
ing, Minn., and loter received a scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He left college after six months be- 
cause he could not formulate his interest on the mony 
unnecessary disciplines of which his curriculum consisted, 
Upon leaving college, he traveled to New York City and 
began to sing his compositions of individual liberty 

Joon Baez, a lonatime favorite of most folk music 
fans, has added her unique style, fine range ond brilliant 
guitar to Dylan's great lyrics, Besides her singing talent, 
Miss Baez hos become more widely known because of 
her fight against war and armament by refusing to pay 
60 per cent of her income tox. 

Both Miss Baez and Mr. Dylan have participated a 
great deal in the present civil rights moverhent. Both 
have demonstrated in Birmingham, Ala., and beth joined 
the March on Washington in August, 1963 


Interview Granted 

These two nationally recognized folk artists com 
bined their talents at Reyne 
March 19, and received a standina ovotic 
ing is on exclusive interview granted prior to thot concert 

INTERVIEWER: What do you think of college? 

DYLAN: An ng to keep people off the street, | 
like. If it keeps off the. street and out of trouble, 
it’s good. If it doesn't, you know, you gotta find something 
else to occupy your inter 1 think 

BAEZ: For the most part, | think it’s pretty bod. If 
it were possible for a real school to he in existence, | 
think it would be good. But | don't think that there's 
much to learn in an educational institute as they stand 

Most colleges can't teach anything except to be 
like everybody else when they get turned out of college 
and go stumbling through life. | think it’s very rare thot 
you really pick up much in college unless you really 
know exactly what you want to do, like be a doctor. And 
then, you know what you can stand to go through to be 
it. 


DYLAN: People usually go through college to pick 
up experience. Right? That would be the main teachina 
And what kind of experience do you really get in college? 

Academic Experience? 

INTERVIEWER: What about academic experience? 

BAEZ: What do you think of academic experience? 

INTERVIEWER! Is it not necessary to have it in life? 

BAEZ: | don’t think so. | think that is one of the 
reasons we are in the state we're in 

DYLAN: Everybody's smart, everybody knows a lot, 
everybody knows a lot of rules and they know what's 
wrong and what's right. But, you find that the people out- 
side of it all, and who couldn't be bothered with it less, 
‘ore the people you really want to know, Those people who 
are unconnected with ony kind of party or thing like 
that. You know what | mean? 

Better Not In College 

INTERVIEWER: Are you saying that you're better 


© oF not being in college? 


DYLAN: I'm not saying that anyone should not be 
in college, I'm saying that everybody ought to find out 
where they are happiest, If somebody's happy in college, 
God knows | suggest stay there 

BAEZ: For the next 20 years. 

DYLAN: I’m not trying to fool anybody. Like you've 
been through things that you haven't been through, or as 
you know things which you just don’t know. There ore a 
lot of things. Anybody can stick up for people's rights, you 
know? But whot are people's rights really? How do ynu 
look at somebody who murders 10 peaple? Do you want 
to execute him? How do you look at homosexuals? How 
do you look at freaks and midgets? How do you look at 
those people? They have rights, too, same os everybody 
else college doesn’t teach you to be nice oround 


Viet Nam Policy 
INTERVIEWER: What do. you_think of President 
Johnson and his policy on Viet Nam? 
DYLAN: | didn’t vote for him. 
INTERVIEWER: Did you vote for Goldwoter? 
DYLAN: | didn’t vote for him either, | didn’t vote. 
BAEZ: | don't think anything can compensate for 
what's happening in Viet Nam. 
INTERVIEWER: Did you vote for President Johnson? 
BAEZ: Nope, | didn’t vote 
Political Affiliction 
INTERVIEWER: What do you consider your political 
affiliation? 
BAEZ; | really don’t think | would support any porty 
‘as it stands. When you start talking about parties and 
platforms, the conversation disintegrates to practically 
nothing because they're just words. | really think so. 
DYLAN: | consider myself a mathematicion, a 
sccialist mathematician. | deal in numbers. 
INTERVIEWER: What do you advocate? 
BAEZ: Oh, life. 
Abstract? 


INTERVIEWER: Isn't that rather abstruct? 

BAEZ, | don’t think it’s obstroct at all. It’s living, 
loving, movina, arcovina, singing, stroking, loving 

INTERVIEWER: What do you think of the North 
Carolina speaker ban low? 

DYLAN; I'm not familior with it. 

INTERVIEWER: It states that no person who is a 
member of the Communist Party or who has ever been 
@ member or who hos plead the Fifth Amendment with 
regard to his politico! activities con ever speck on the 
campus of a state-supported collece. 

DYLAN: That's too bod, | think you should be al- 
lowed to hear anything or anybody that wonts to talk. 
A lot of people don’t believe that, they have reasons, to 


Prot let somebody hear something 


Seeger Couldn't Anpeer 

INTERVIEWER: Malcolm X or George Lincoln 
Rockwell would be permitted to sneck, but performers 
such ox Pete Seecer would not be allowed to perform. 

DYLAN: It’s more or less, | think, trodition. Moy be 
they dort like folk music or somethina. It’s too, that’s all 
1 can say. | don’t know anythina else about it. Like, 
thot's the university's fault, thot’s the university’s pro- 
blem. You know, | don't know of anybody who can toke 
care of that excent the university, 

INTERVIEWER: Thank you very much, 


Rocky Mount Telegram, 
March 28, 1965 


Bailey Hall, Ithaca, New York 
March 20, 1965 
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Dylan Sings 
To Packed 
Bailey Hall 


The guitar-packing bard from 
Greenwich Village, Bob Dylan, 
entertained a sellout Bailey 
Hall audience Saturday evening 
with his unique and penetrating 
style of folk singing. 

Presenting a comic image with 
his harness-attached harmonica 
dangling from his mouth, plus 
his jeans, boots and dishevelled 
hair, Dylan proceeded to demon- 
strate the versatility which has 
made him one of the most popu- 
lar and sought after folk sing- 


(} 
Se 
MARCH 20 8:3 
___BAILEY HALL 
TICKETS $1.80 WSH 


Sponsored 
cornel/ campus chest 


A 
f 


at 8:30 p.m. Saturday in Bailey 
Hall 
Sponsor of the concert is 


Paul and Mary this fall. 
Dylan, noted for his “talk” 

singing style and his unique Cornell Daily Sun, March 22, 1965 

presentation, has given concerts 

at many colleges throughout the 

country. He has recorded sev- 

eral albums. 


Cornell Daily Sun, March 17, 1965 


Ciro's Le Disc, Los Angeles, California 
March 26, 1965 


FRANK 8433 Sunset Strip 


SENNES' Dice 654-6650 


Tonight Thru Saturday 
You'll be for 


THE BYRDS 


When You've Danced to Their , 
New Sound! 


CIRO’S 


Early COMPLETE DINNER FEATURING 
Bird ® N.Y. STEAK plus 


D li ht / ® 2 DRINKS of YOUR CHOICE plus 2 P vy 4 55 

elig © COMPLETE SHOW & DANCING THE BYRDS SET FOR CIRO’S LE DISC 
Hollywood’s most rapidly rising musical group will be “perched” at Ciro’s Le 
Disc toni ght through Saturday ni uring this week only, Ciro’s Early Bird 
Delight will be known as Early Byr ht, but contents will remain same. 
Meal will inchude N.Y. cut steak nner, two drinks, complete show and 
danci ll for $4.95. 


ved Only From 6 to 9 P.M. — RESERVATIONS SUGGE 


TEENAGE IDOL Bob Dylan joins teenage idols The Byrds 
in a Hollywood nightclub session. The Byrds have 
stormed their way to the top of the modern music 
business, and are the idols of thousands. Dylan is an- 
other soundmaker who rates among the nation's pres- 


ent favorites, and usually performs solo. 


The Desert Sun, October 23, 1965 


STEREO 
“360 SOUND” 


‘ CL 2372 


BOB DYLAN VISITS THE BYRDS AT AN IN-PERSON PERFORMANCE: MIKE CLARK, 
DAVE CROSBY, GENE CLARK, DYLAN, CHRIS HILLMAN, JIM McGUINN. 


The Byrds: Mr. Tambourine Man, Columbia Records, 1965 


Civic Auditorium, Santa Monica, California 


March 27, 1965 


IRVING GRANZ Presents 


Bob Dylan 


SAT. MARCH 27, 
8:30 P.M. 


Santa Monica Civic 


Tickets $2.50, 3.25, 4.00 now on sale 
at and box off. (GL. 1-4848), So. Cal. 
Music Co., 637 S$. Hill (MA, 7-3789) 
and all Mutual Ticket Agencies, 


_ASHES & SAND PROD. _ 


TONIGHT 
8:30 P.M. 


Santa Monica Civic 


Tickets $2.50, 3.25, 4.00 now on sale 
at and box off. (GL. 1-4848), So, Cal. 
Music Co., 637 S. Hill (MA, 7-3789) 
and all Mutual Ticket Agencies. 


ASHES & SAND PROD. 


Bob Dylan will make a 
concert appearance in 


Santa Monica Civie Audi- 
torium at 8:30 p.m. March 
27. At 23, Dylan reportedly 
has had more record hits 
in the folk field than any 


other song writer, His "Le- 
mon Tree" and "Blowin' 
in the Wind" have been 
recorded by more than 2% 
artists and have sold more 
than 20 million records, 
The concert is being pre- 
sented by Irving Granz. 


The Los Angeles Times, March 7, 1965 


Bob Dylan Scheduled 


Bob Dylan will make his 
annual Southland concert 
appearance tonight in the 
Santa Monica Civie Audi- 
torium at 8:30 p.m. 


The Los Angeles Times, 
March 27, 1965 


SHADES OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN! 


Kathryn Golden and Arrla An- 
derson of Alta Loma got a real 
treat recently, courtesy of Kath- 
ryn’s brother ,Stephen, in the way 
of tickets to see and hear Bob Dy- 
lan, well known folk singer, when 
he appeared at the Santa Monica 
Civic Auditorium. 

According to the girls . . . the 
audience was as captivating as the 
featured guest. Kathryn and Arrla 
noted all types of unusual costumes 
worn by those attending 
bearded boys in tight jeans, girls in 
similur outfits wearing their hair | 
hanging long and straight and no] 
shoes. The most noticeable items 
were the Benjamin Franklin type 
square rimmed glasses worn by | 
many and the popularity of the 
pince-nez. 

We can well imagine the flabber- 
gasted expressions on Kathryn and 
Arrla’s faces as they observed the 
colorful audience, 


The Cucamonga Times, April 8, 1965 


Folk singer Bob Dylan will ap- 
pear in concert due Saturday 
ot 8:30 at Santa Monica Civic. 


The Los Angeles Times, 
March 21, 1965 


Concerts for this coming weekend in- 
clude Bob (“Blowing In The Wind”) 
Dylan at the Santa Monica Civie (27) 
Stan Kenton with guest soloist Mel 


Torme at the Music Center (29) and 
Ferrante and Teicher will strike up 
their grands at the Pasadena Civic 
(26). . .. The New Christy Minstrels 


Cash Box, March 27, 1965 


Week of Fun 


Films, Folk Music And Humor 
Highlight Local Entertainment 


It will be a big, big week of en- 
tertainment for Buc students. Ken- 
neth Richter will show a brand 
new color film of Greece tonight 


at the Santa Monica Civic Audi- 
torium. Athens, the Isle of Rhodes, 
and Corfu are among the picture’s 


highlights. 


The witty humor of Miss Phylis 
Diller can be seen at the Lazy X 
Theater in the valley. Her engage- 
ment will run through to Saturday. 


For a “wonderful” play with a 


“wonderf story see 


Unique, 


net Theater. Week night perform- 
ances are held at 8:30 p.m. and 
Saturdays and Sundays at 8 p.m. 
different, 
singer’s folk singer best describe 
the one and only Bob Dylan at a 
return appearance at the Santa 


and a folk 


Monica Civic Auditorium. The Sat- 


urday 8:30 p.m. performance will 
give a chance to see the writer of 
such established songs as “Blow- 
in’ In The Wind,” “Don’t Think 


Twice,” and “Fare Thee Well (My 


“Wonder- 


ful Ice Cream Suit” at the Coro- 
City College Corsair, March 24, 1965 


A SHORT TALK WITH A HUMAN DYLAN 


(In one of our next issues 
we will be printing a 
complete interview. with 
Bob Dylan, The following 
vignette conversation with 
Paul Jay Robbins was taped 


‘a few days ago and stands 


by itself), 


ME: (PJR) Why? 

BD: Because, 

ME: Who? 

BD: Me. 

ME: What for? 

BD: Them, 

ME: How? 

BD: The simplest way. 

ME: A word to the fans? 

BD: Astronauts. 

ME: A word for the week? 

BD: Weak. 

ME: Sing Out and other 
folky-bag mags call 
you to task for not 
being you...why are 
you not you? 


BD: It’s very obvious that 
Iam not me, I am 
really Jim Backus. 

I have no idea,really, 
why they wanttobeso 
down on me for being 
Jim Backus in a wig. 
I know a lot of people 
that are really Presi- 
dent Johnson in a 
crash helmet when 
they say they're 
really Mickey Rooney 
in a jock strap.* But 
they can’t fool me. 
Hey, I like being Jim 
Backus in a wig. 

ME: Is it significant that 
Jim Backus --your - 
initials are J.B., like 
in MacLeish’s play. 

BD: 1 thought that was a 
drink, is ita play? 
T’llshave to say, ‘who’s 
MacLeish?’ 

ME: MacLeish is a poet/ 


“ONE OF THE YEAR'S 10 BEST FILMS!” 


=. Y. Daily News 
=, Y, Post 


Own True Love).” Ticket prices 
range from $2.25 to $4. 


* * * 


playwright-one of the 
better. He wrote J.B. 
as a contemporary 
allegory on Job. 

BD: Job? 

Me: Yes, Job. 

BD: Job what? 

ME: A job for free men 
chained by belief, 

BD: I never heard of Job, 
only his daughters. 

ME; Isn’t it a groove to 
get off all this non- 
sense and have it pub- 
lished just because 
you’ re not you? 

: It’sfantastic, man! You 

really dig Americais 
the land of opportuni- 


ty. 


Coming next week is a 
wild plunge into a phenom 
enon called “the Byrds’’, 
by Paul Jay Robbins, The 

Byrds are currently ieorg- 
anizing conceptions otf 
rock & roll, folk music and 
other frozen jabeis while 
playing at Ciro’s Le Disa 
They’! be at the Trouba 
dour the 27th, 28th & 29th 
of April. ‘4 


Los Angeles Free Press, April 16, 1965 


Dylan As Dylan 


Paul Jay Robbins 


PART ONE 


In Dylan’s sixth album, which 
will shortly be out, he sings a 
major poem called “Desolation 
Road,” One stanza has to do with 
Ezra Pound and T.S, Eliot sitting 
in the captain’s tower arguing for 
power while calypso dancers leap 
on the deck and fishermen hold 
flowers, The image is relevant 
to any interview with Dylan, for 
it illustrates his basic attitude 
towards showplace words, It has 
to do with experiencing life, par- 
taking of it unending facets and 
hangups and wonders instead of 
dryly. discussing it. A typical 
Dylan interview is more an Ab- 
surdist Happening than a factfin- 
ding dialog. He presents himself 
in shatterproof totality—usually 
a somewhat bugged and bored 
mode of it—and lets components 
fall out as the interviewer pokes 
at it, He’s not taciturn, he’s sim- 
ply aware of his absurd situation 


and the desperate clamor of folks. 


who want to know how many times 
he rubs his eyes upon awakening 
and why, 

I first met him at a promotion 
party thrown by Columbia Rec- 
ords in a highly selfconscious and 
slick hotel bar. The people were 


incompatible with anything Dylan 
stands for and I ate and drank 
free goodies and finally saw Dylan 
enter, He didn’t so much enter the 
party as forcibly indulge himself 
in it, My fingers were sticky with 
free barbecued rib sauce as I 
shook his hand and hewasa warm 
and halated human being, We 
talked a while (during which we 
composed a brief interview which 
was later run in the Free Press) 
and made a date to meet the next 
afternoon for a taped interview. 
That second interview worked 
beautifully, Dylan became a 
purely natural person, candid and 
friendly—with indiginous excep- 
tions, He is quite a nervous cat; 
his knee bobs likea yoyo, hedarts 


‘at each sound, listens to all con- 


versations atonce, seems to enjoy 
doing more than two things at 
once, He is smallboned and very 
finely featured; he resembles an 
MGM idea of a Romantic Poet 
doomed by consumption, He 
speaks in a rambling chant of 
softspoken clip phrases, With 
brows raised and lids lowerd, he 
leans forward into your words, 
The purpose ofthe dialog was to 
get Bob Dylan down as BobDylan,) 
I believe it was also his purpose, It 


(Continued on Page 3) 


is far too easy to suggest listen- 
ing to his records to know where 
he is because much cannot come 
through songs, And the part which 
remains hidden is just that part, 
by definition, which his public 
wants to see. 

Unwillingly, Dylan has been 
shoved or extruded onto the po- 
dium for all Hipdom, Beinga per- 
son aware of his fallibility and 
fragmentary perplexity—as well 
as of his freedom andthe sig- 
nificance of individuality—it is 
hard for him to speak with cer- 
tainty and weight. He constantly 
qualifies and insists on his 
ephemeral subjectivity, cons- 
tantly underscores his right to 
privacy and unimportance, In 
doing so, he communicates a cer- 
tain insecurity about his desired 
position in the fuzzy texture of his 
prefabricated and other-imaged 
life. 

The taped interview lasted 
about 1 1/2 hours, We stayed in 
his room and then went to the 


Santa Monica Civic Auditorium 
with him, After the concert, we 
went to a party given by his 
agent, All during this time I 
became exposed to the incessant 
gluts of hungry folk who beset 
and nibble at him, It must be 
rare for him to shut the bath- 
room door without a voice cut- 
ting through, “Hey, why are you 
sitting there like that? What does 
it mean?” 


Los Angeles Free Press, September 10, 1965 


Berkeley Community Theater, Berkeley, California 
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Bob Dylan -saturpay BOB 
APRIL 3, 8:30 P.M. DYLAN 


BERKELEY COMMUNITY 
THEATRE , 


Admission: $2.50, 3.00 and 3.75 8:30 p.m. 
lickets: Downtown Center Box Of- 
fice, 8.F.; Sherman/Clay Box Office, 
Oakland and Campus Records, 
Berkeley. 


AN ASHES & SAND 
PRODUCTION 


Saturday, April 3.....8:30 p.m. 


berkeley community theater 
grove & aliston way, berkeley 


admission: $2.50,3.00,&3.75 


tickets: downtown center box office, san francisco 
sherman/clay box office, oakland 
campus records, berkeley. 


an ashes & sand production 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3 - 
BERKELEY COMMUNITY THEATER 


Admission: $2.50, 3.00 and 3.75. Tickets: Campus 
Records, Berkeley, Sherman Clay Box Office, Oakland, 


AN ASHES AND SANDS PRODUCTION 


SETHE LD OSEUAELATAU LG 


The Singer Who 
— Sells Out the Hall 


rece Ro a ey d. Gleacon 


*~ ‘ROB DYLAN must surely be ‘‘one of the hottest prop- 

erties in the entertainment field,” which is the 

normal way of describing the economic phenomenon of 
his appeai, 

Singers, artists, performers of any kind are people 
and ete alse Be naall or “acts.” The first has 
a life and the second has a box office rating. Dylan has 
a box office rating right now that is on a par with that of Bob Dylan, ’' ch haan 
Barbra Streisand, Lawrence Welk and, maybe, Peter, @: SH ~T = pe hop (a poate 
Paul and Mary. Whei I mean is, he sells out the hall. one of ihe ice nolan Ge aa uae eee 

* ok Ok il bri i ic’s hi 1 , 
YLAN’S CONCERT tomorrow night at the Berkeley Ealed bi “aoging comconce™ fete Serdar bi in Nes ae history, aa ae og pala 
Community Theater was sold out by Tuesday morn- Sent toric etre, bay creel segeuereete  Uirey Yee Will Dec foearss- In .concert:-¢t 8:30 Bu. Satietey, Ase 

ing. That's what you call box office strength, especially harmonica, The Community Center concert sors ot 8° fe at eae the 


Folk Singer 


harmonica. The Community Center concert starts at 8:30. 3, at the Berkeley Com- 
since he had been in the Bay Area enly last November 
for another sell-out concert at the Masonic. As a gauge 
of comparison, the Dave Brubeck, Cal Tjader, Buddy de- 
Franco show scheduled for next Monday, has been 
going so badly at the Circle Star Theater. that, if busi- 
néss hasn’t picked up by today, there’s a good chance it 
will be canceled. So Dylan is amazing. 

At. the end of this month, Dylan goes to England for 
concerts and as of right now — 30 days before his Lon- 
den concert — at Royal Albert Hall —. that one is com- 
pleteiy sold out, In addition, Dylan’s concert that same 
weekend, at the Manchester Free Trades Hall is also 
sold out. An extra concert has heen scheduled for May 9 
at Royal Albert Hall in London and the chances are that 
it, too, will be sold out. 

* 


xk ok : 

IGHT NOW, Dylan's new Columbia single. “Subter- 

ranean Homesick Blues’ is shooting up the best 
seller charts and seems a cinch to break into the top ten 
of the Nation’s biggest selling records. 

What’s going on here? A tousle-haired kid in a 
suede windbreaker, hocts of Spanish leather and a gui- 
tar and harmonica, fills a 3500-seat hall and established 
“names” do not. 

Weil for one thing, it’s a revolution in show busi- 
ness, an unusual declaration for a kind of reality. I read 
it as a rejection of the £d Sullivan show-Italian silk suit- 
show business image aiid as a rejection of the whole 
ambiguous culture, for another. Dylan says something. 
I mean he comes right out and says things. He’s against 
things and he’s for things and he’s obviously real. 

* * 
N ASTUTE OBSERVER. of contemporary social 
behavior in Southern California went to his recent 
sell-out concert in Santa Monica and remarked at the 
response. : 

“Do those kids really assimilate the lyries he 
sings?” my friend wrote me. 

Well, all I can say is that in at least three high 
schools that I know of in this area, lyrics to Bob Dylan 
songs have been transcribed and used as the subjects 
for discussion in English classes. No other singer of any 
kind of song in my experience has had that kind of com- 
pliment paid him and I think it is indicative not only of 


the poetry of Dylan’s songs, but of his importance as a” 


voice. 

He is taken seriously by his audience; there seems 
to me to be no question of that. I doubt whether or not 
the teen-agers who bought Peter, Paol and Mary’s 
“Blowin’ in the Wind” understoed the words. I don’t 
doubt that they tnderstand the words of Dylan songs in 
general and when. they don’t, they get the message any- 
way. 

I know of two teen-agers who spent hours playing 
and replaying “‘Subterranean Blues” copying down the 
words io it. “Look-out kids, don’t matter what ’ya did,” 
Dylan sings and the kids know he’s on their side any- 
way. They don’t need a weather vane to know which 
way the wind blows. 


San Francisco Chronicle, April 2, 1965 


: * machinery. 


Gn the Fewn ennmmenene 
Dylan’s Songs--- 
Protest, Poetry, Love. 


presranmannnenntnnnunncn RR aH eS hy 3. Gleasen 


ME ALONE will tell, of course, but right now the 

impact. ef Bob Dylan’s verse, whether read or heard 
on albums or at his concerts, has a universal applica- 
=xal hg the problems of the world today as seen by the 
youth. 


Last weekend's Berkeley Community Theater con- 
cert by Dylan ~ the hall was jam-packed, one of the 
biggest houses any folk cuncert ever drew there — im- 
pressed me once again with this flexibility in Dylan’s 
work which puts him in the company of the great writ- 
ers. Dylan lyrics, like the Bible and Shakespeare, pro- 
duce quotations instantly for almost anythiag you wish. 


x *& * 


“TJ TRY to harmonize with songs the lonesome spar- 
row sings,” Dylan cried out as he sang “Gates of 
Eden.” It is this identification with the lonely, the lost 
‘and the misunderstood which makes him, Black Priest 
of oe revolution that he is, speak for his gen- 
eration. 


As the audience sat there, the news of recent weeks 


* still echcing in its mind, the Selma march, the accelera- 


: tion of the Vietnam confrontation, ihe murders in the 


i: South, Dylan’s chains of flashing images were like a 


gospel preacher’s parables, Dylan, like all the heroes of 
: this aew generation, like Lenny Bruce, for instance, is 


‘: delineating a highly moral position. Both Bruce and Dy- 
:, lan imply a position that is essentially primitive Chris- 


tianity, though Dylan has added a Luddite war on 


x * * 


YLAN’S PROGRAM at this concert consisted of an 
astutely selected group of his own songs, inter- 


a lacing his protest songs (which are never mere polem- 
-: ical screams but peetry, every time) and his love songs. 


The performance was deceptively casual, his stance 


ss deceptively self-critical. There is, really, very little re- 
:: lationship between Dylan and the tradition of American 
!: folk performers like Woody Guthrie and certainly none 


: between Dylan and his contemporaries. He is sui gener- 


2! fs, alone and unique and a seething wellspring of crea- 
+: tivity. 


Berkeley Community Theater. 


munity Theater. 


: I think it is only fair to point out that he has already 


+: — and he is not yet 25 — written more successful songs 
:> than any but the broadway show tune creators like Ger- 
:: shwin and Porter. Most balladeers from the folk side of 
:+ life produce a tune or two or six but Dylan can indulge 
+: the supreme conceit of choosing which dozen of his own 
i good ones to perform at a concert. 


Rok & 


H 

yc H's ARTISTIC image seems to me to be growing 

ne clearer with time. Just as his first’ albums were 

'. tentative excursions in several directions, so have his 

$2 concert appearances been, until now he strikes me as 

combining most of the influences in this mass society 
into one multi-faceted personality, now reflecting Chap- 
lin; now Harpo, now the Beatles, now High Noon, now 

> Woody Guthrie, now callitwhat you will. 

No singer-performer outside the Broadway-show busi- 
| ~ ness-night light syndrome has ever attracted such pas- 
| z slonate followers as Dylan has. He is a star figure in 

. this star figure encrusted age. Older listeners, hearing 

~ him for the first time, are struck by the lyrics, doubt 

:that the youngsters really “understand” the lyrics 

: (meaning, they don’t think kids are as smart as they 
| _ are) and think the music is secondary. 

The next level of reaction is to discover that tunes 

> like “Mr. Tambourine Man,” “Ramona,” “All 1 Really 
- Wanna Do” and “It’s Alright Ma” stick in your head as 
‘tunes days after you've heard Dylan sing them. 

Dylan draws from many areas, from the folkniks 
who want him to hew to their preconceived image 
(“why were there no new tunes?” one of them asked 
Saturday night), frem the political dissenters who sense 
an important spokesman and now from the great teen- 
age audience which knows the adult world not only 
misunderstands it but cannot ever understand it and be- 
lieves that Dylan dees. 


x *k* * 


O= OF THE MOST striking things about Dylan‘s 

| performance Saturday night was his failure to sing 
two particular tunes. He is an artist who has writ- 
ten one of the great hit songs of the decade, “Blowin’ 
in the Wind,” and himself has a current smash hit., 
“Subterranean Homesick Blues,” and he did not sing 
either of them at his concert! I simply cannot imagine 
anyone but Dylan doing that. And he didn’t have to. His 
Berkeley concert was a sellout and atriumph without 
them. 


San Francisco Chronicle, April 7, 1965 


By RUSS 

Bob Dylan, the king of topical 
folk song writers and one of the 
most popular singers in this 
realm, still is on the way up. ° | 

Conclusive proof of his grow- | 
ing renown came at his Berke- | 
ley concert Saturday night. Not | 
only was every one of the au-| 
ditorium’s 3,200 seats plus an) 
| additional 100 chairs in the or-| 
chestra pit occupied, there were | 
dozens of persons outside the| 
hall offering to pay a premium 
to anyone who would sell his 
ticket to the concert. 

Dylan’s first Bay Area con- 
cert, Feb. 22, 1964, drew 3,100 
listeners to the same audito- 
rium. Last November he filled 
the San Francisco Masonic Au- 
ditorium, which seats about 
3,000. 

PRODUCES OWN CONCERTS 

The tremendous following the 
Slender 24-year-old singer has 
attracted since he came to no- 
tice in New York in 1961 has 
had its effect on him. For one 
thing, he himself now is pro- 
ducing his concerts rather than 
being booked by local entre- 


Sarah Wins 
Triumph in 
S.F. Show 


Making her first night club 
appearance here in several 
years, Sarah Vaughn scored a 
personal triumph opening night 


of her current engagement at 


Berkeley Community Theater, Berkeley, California, April 3, 1965, continued 


King of Folk Music 
Draws Full House 


WILSON 


preneurs. Besides attesting that 
he is an echelon show-biz 
“attraction” this also brings him | 
more money. 

On stage, his appearance and 
presentation also show changes. 
The dark, wrinkled pants have 
been replaced by tailored blue 
trousers and the green shirt, | 
open at the neck, by a neat light | 
blue number that was buttoned. | 
The leather boots and jacket 
and the tousled hair still re-| 
main. 
FEW SHY SMILES | 

From the moment he began 
singing, at 8:45 p.m., Dylan | 
went through his repertoire with | 
celerity and sureness. There) 
were few of the shy siniles and| 
spoken comments that were a 
notable part of his first concert 
here. To some listeners, this | 
lessened the rapport. 

With Dylan, however, the big 
thing is his songs—those in- 
spired, original and at times 
searingly intense probings into 
and commentaries upon con- | 
temporary life. He sang several 
new ones, including the spirited 
“Mr. Tambourine Man”’ and the 
imagery-rich ‘Gates of Eden.” 

There also were such Dylan 
standards as “The Times They 
Are a’Changin’,. “The Lone- 
some Death of Hattie Carroll,” 
“Talking World War.III Blues,” | 
and “With God on Our Side.” 

Several humorous songs pro- 
vided fine balance. 

Dylan’s voice seems to have 
improved a bit though it still | 
is highly personal. As usual, he 
accompanies himself on guitar 
and harmonica, both of which 
he plays like a practiced ama- 
teur. 


Oakland Tribune, April 5, 1965 


UCB Bob Dylan Concert 
Demonstrates Awareness 


By BRUCE GRIMES 

Long hair, shades, sandals, 
perverts, and pseudo-intellec- 
tuals — you saw everything 
and every kind. True, it’s 


UCD Students 
Featured in 
“The Mikado’ 


“The Mikado,’’ Gilbert and 
Sullivan comic opera pro- 
duced by a community or- 
ganization, The Davis Art 
Center, opens 8:15 Thursday, 
April 29 at the Senior High 
School auditorium. 

This will be the fifth in as 
many years of the Savoy op- 
eras to be led under the bat- 
on of Walter Cothary. It is 
the fourth in the series to be 
sponsored by the art center. 

In the cast are experienced 
performers from the last 
three shows. They are Elinor 
Barnes, Ernst Biberstein, 
Bob Cello, David Griffiths, 
Amy Patten and Roland 
Sanchez. 

David Mason is stage di- 
rector; Bridget Griffiths is 
costumer, and Ernst Biber- 
stein is supervisor of produc- 
tion. 

In addition to that of April 
29 there will be evening per- 
formances on April 30, May 

6. 7, 8. and also a matinee 


Berkeley, but there are 27,000 
at that University and only 
4,000 were in the Berkeley 
Community Theater a few 
weeks ago. Where was the 
main core of the campus? 
Why only the “‘beat’’ element 
at this concert? This man, 
Dylan, had the entire aud- 
ience in a trance for the 
short time he was on the 
stage. People begged for 
more as the young singer, 
who looks like a fugitive from 
a Code-10 advertisement, gra- 
ciously did three encores. 

This poet in minstrel garb 
should be heard by everyone 
and not just the above men- 
tioned click. Sure. his voice 
doesn’t match that of a Rob- 
ert Goulet, but his comments 
on society surpass those of 
any philosopher of the con- 
temporary era. Just take a 
listen to World War III Blues, 
Corrina, Corrina, Subterran- 
ean Homesick Blues, or The 
Times, They Are A-Changin’, 
and you will feel a new 
awareness of your surround- 
ings. This man is speaking 
for the youth of today when 
he says, ‘““You don’t need a 
weatherman to tell which 
way the wind blows.” Dylan 
is an experience and should 
be seen by those who realize 
the banalities of our environ- 
ment. Those times ARE a- 
Changin’ and let’s hope we 
change with them. 


The California Aggie, April 27, 1965 
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Queen Elizabeth Theatre, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 


April 9, 1965 


howie bateman presents 2 greatest folksinger “The greatest folksing- 


BOB DYLAN 


Bob Dylan 


Fri., April 9, 8:30 p.m. 
Queen Elizabeth Theatre 


sts $2.00 $25 


er-poet of our time” 


TOMORROW—8:30 P.M—Q.E. THEATRE 


[pore 


BOB DYLAN—Folksinger-Composer, “Don't Think Twice,” 
"Blowin’ in The Wiind,” “Subterranean Homesick Blues” 


and other powerful contemporary folk hits. 


Tickets Priced 2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00 on sale now ot the Vancouver 
where you con 


Ticket Centre, 630 Hamilton Street, oll Eaton's Stores 
charge them) and Kerrisdole Travel, 2292 W. 4lat Ave. 


Bob Dylan— 
wanderer 


will appear at the Queen Ei 
8:30 gan. Below le part of his 


art singin’ 
to start wri 
0 find out 


influences cause 
n’ I might leave oi 


Galleries 
144 Burrard 
South American an Enportum, 
Bertha I : r 


Museums 


Maritime Museum: Model of — ¢ 


sed Metropolitan 


Folksinger Bob Dylan will 
JIMMY JAMES 


‘Some Shakespearean Par’ 


The isGaee April 3, 1965 


Question of the 
week for the Immigration 
people; will the bodyguards 
who accompany folk singer 
Bob Dylan EVERYWHERE, 


@ Concern for the Bob 
Dylan show tonight. Ticket 
sales have not been exactly 
frenetic, and Bateman is the 
promoter of this event, as well 
as publicist. 

The Province, April 9, 1965 


be permitted to carry their 
black bull whips across the 
border when they arrive here 
for the folknik’s QueeniE 
concert Friday? ° 


The Vancouver Sun, April 7, 1965 


BRENDA LEE 
sy's teabe atre nd Boars eye lue h: HE at the Cave 


BOB DYLON 


ZJfolksongsl_= 
fri. april 9-8:30 pm.qetheater 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE -200 250300 350 400 $ VANCOUVER TICKET CENTER. 
630 Hamilton St MU.33255 KERRISDALE TRAVEL 2292 W.41 or any EATONS 
Department Stores (charge them) 


A Howie Bateman Presentation 


Best night for years 
and 900 missed it 


By THE MUSIC MAN 


Bob Dylan, a poet who calls; freedom, but a freedom from) 
himself a _ folksinger, gave the commitment of entangling 
what is probably the most) personal relationships. | 
moving concert of popular And no poet who wants to 
music for years in Vancouver command a lasting place in 
Friday night. | literature can afford to leave 
ye secpeeens ota he| —_- major paradox unre-| 
the evening was that the solv 
Queen Elizabeth Theatre, For this reason, Dylan bears, 
where he performed, was less; watching. The only barrier) 
than two-thirds full. which seems to prevent him | 

The 900-odd people who) from exploring the profound- 
denied themselves the price of} est areas of the human experi- 
admission missed an opportun-| ence is a sense of compassion. 
ity to see and hear a writer of; Dylan's abilities as a poet 
verse that is at once homely completely obscure his defici- 
and deeply moving. |encies as a technician and al 

Dylan, a lean and cherubic-| practiser of stagecraft. } 
looking 24-year-old, writes | He has a twangy, nasal | 
original songs which are un-| voice reminiscent of Woody 
even as poetry, but which have| Guthrie, another folk poet, and 
imbedded in them images so|he refuses to offer any com- 
vivid that they fairly explode| ment whatsoever to the audi-| 
with familiarity. ence between songs. 

His best pieces have the| None of this seemed to dis- 
vitality and grace of Dylan|turb the youthful audience 
Thomas combined with the} who came to hear him. They 
conversational homeliness of were there to see a modern-| 
day hero who speaks force- 


Robert Frost. 

The central theme of Dylan's fully and loudly to them about 
work is, however, a paradox.| their own uncertainties and 
He has a burning concern for’ fears. 


The Province, April 10, 1965 


WHILE PICKETS 


Queen Elizabeth Theatre, Vancouver, British Columbia, April 9, 1965, continued 


POUND OUTSIDE 


Dylan Dug by His Own, 
Not So by ‘Out’ Critic 


By JACK RICHARDS 
Bob Dylan 
Boing for 

At any time, he ean get his 
hair cut, put on a suit, take 
the mouth harp away from in 
front of his burn 


has one th 


him at least 


face, his 


me Spe ct 
has 


Zultar, and live quite 
money he 


ably 
-nade 


on the 


Why doesn't he? 


vlan reveale s ultimate 


raisy Me Wo 
nr living in for 
1,800 odd souls (and I use the 
phrase advisedly) in the Qu 


Elizabeth Theatre Friday 
MAJESTIC NOSE 

It proved to be a 
Mmajesuc resonance 
which he g. in 
tones, songs he 
written himself. 

He backed these 
a rythmic, monotonous thump: 
Ing guitar and a raucous, tune 

mouth Narp Sometimes 
quit singing and just let 
instruments take ove! 


ood 


nose of 
through 
uncertair 
have 


sar 


must 
sounds with 
less 
he 


the 


His songs were songs of pro 


Tonight's TV 


(Save Friday's Leisure for Full Weekly Schedules) 


Channel 2 | Channel 4 


Channel 6 


BOB DYLAN 
. through the nose 


test which came 


thi la 


bad rhymes. 
But it was obvious the 


Schedule 


Channel 8 


vaguely 
g jumble of ungram- 
matical and often nonsensical 


in” 


Channel 12 


crowd which attended was 
with him all the way. 

Some of the “in” crowd was 
out, There were pickets 
in front of the theatre for a 
rally on Viet Nam, supporters 
of the freedom marchers in 
Selma, Ala., and a declaration 
Queen Elizabeth manager Ian 
unfair to coffee 


too, 


Dobbin is 
HOUSES, 
here were others of the 
© s tablishmentarianism 
group who were just out for 
a walk in the spring air, or so 


seemed 


Dobbin drew his pickets by 
refusing to let a coffee house 
advocate give away half-price 
coupons in the theatre lobby. 

All of Dylan’s songs were 
too long by half. They seemed 
endless at times. 

LATE START 

He started his show 15 min- 
late and finished early 
which proved a blessing in 


oth cases. 


utes 


Even Howie Bateman left as 
soon as the box office closed. 

“Never again,” said Bate- 
man, step-father of folk sing- 
ing in Vancouver, “will I ever 
again bring this type of fad 
singer.” 


I'm with him. 


The Vancouver Sun, April 10, 1965 


/ despite reports to the contrary, H. Bateman did not 
lose $s on his Bob Dylan production here; he made money, 
his second victory of the year. Now all he has te do to 
keep winning {s convince Trinl Lopez to cancel his con- 
tract to play herve In June, on the same night, Bateman 
has noted with some apprehension, that Harry Belafonte 


is booked / 


ANGRY AT INJUSTICE 


TWO DANCE BANDS JOIN 
TO FORM ONE LARGE ONE 


The ever-popular Chancellers dance orebestra has taken 
on added stature which should prove highly entertaining for 
the Kiwanis Club-sponsored Teen Dance devotees. 

Announcement was made over the weekend that the 
Shandells will now combine their talents with the Chancellers 

Three ex-members of the Shandelis, Alan Reimer, Greg 
Shupe and Jim Black, have joined forces with the Chancellers 
and the augmented orchestra will make its debut at the 
Nanaimo Civic Arena Saturday, April 17, where is will 
play for the scheduled Kiwa sored Teen Dance. Addi- 
tions bring the orchestra up to eight pieces 


KNOW NANAIMO | Young People 
Plan Sunrise 


GOTTA FINISH THIS SHOW 


Folksinger Dylan, Epitome 


Of The ‘Angry Young Man’ 


By LIONEL woop | 

Bob Dylan cannot be deserib- 
ed solely as “folksinger and 
composer” 

At his performance in the 
Queen Elizabeth Theatre in 
Vancouver last Friday night, 
the slight, anaemic - looking, 
bushy-headed %-yearokd pre- 
sented himself as the epitome 
of “the angry young man 

After seeing him in person, 
one is convinced beyond doubt 
that his recordings are those 
of a person who has the sin- 
cerest convi 
testing of soci 

He made the 
the weight of his words without 
being over-emphatie or maud- 
lin, His keynote was subtlety 

Vocally, Dylan is Dylan, His} 
voice has a whining quality, | 
and can be softly rugged, but 
t any level of expression is 

istinetly individual, 

The format for his self-accom- 
paniment shows no signs of any 
slick or formal musical tech- 
nique. He plays the guitar with 
sinpl- but strong appeal, which| 
is kept well in balance with 
that of the lyrics 

‘The audience gave the biggest 
hand when he sang “With God| 
on Our Side", a composition| 
depicting the irony of soldi 
‘on both sides of a battle, 
ing guns in their hands, 
God on their sides, This cong 
is also recorded by Joan Baez, 
who Is a close friend of Dylan! 

His style has also affected 
some of the Beatles’ selections 


has also been acquainted with 
him. 

Backstage at intermission he 
told me lie was too weary to 
answer any questions. 

“All T gotta think about is 
the next part of the show,’ he: 
said. 

I myself think that anything| 
be could possibly tell me, is: 
already being said by his re- 
cords 


Volley Ball 
Boys Tried 


By JANICE ENGEMOEN 

In high school sports, Nan- 
aimo district secondary school's! 
senior boys' volleyball team| 
placed in the Kelowna 
competitions for high — school 
championships run off April 1, 


It was Nanaimo’s first try in| 
the new “power” volleyball, and 
the local boys des 
thelr effort, Nanaimo held a 
64 lead at one 


Ridge, but Jost 

second and third games. 
In the Mid-Island tournament 
1e local team was runner-up! 


to Vietoria High, the new B.C.| 


champions. 

Team members are Jim 
Burr, Bob Cormons, Bill Child- 
riss, Leo Becir, Dieter Lettz- 
man, Ron Manion, Dan Blani 
a ry Bai 


The Vancouver Sun, April 15, 1965 


Poet ‘Maligned’ 


Editor, The Sun, Sir — 
A comment on Mr Rich- 
of the Bob 


the other 


ards 
Dylan 


coverage 
show eve 
I feel the critic’s views 
indicated not only ignorance 
of the subject, but also an 
unwarranted blanket rejec 
tion of anything Dylan 
might have had to offer. 
However, don't get me 
wrong. I do not believe 
Dylan is a good instrumenta- 
list and he is certainly not a 
good singer. But the fact re 
mains he has been hailed 


as one of the greatest “folk 
poets” of modern time. 


I think my point can be 
summed up by Dylan him- 
self, who, in speaking of 
those who would either ac 
cept or reject him without 
thought, said: 

“T'll not stand naked under 

unknowing eyes, 

“It's for myself and my 
friends my stories are 
sung.” 

REX EATON 
5968 Collingwood 


‘Rare Experience’ 


Editor, The Sun, Sir — 
Such a pity, you sent Jack 
Richards to review Bob 
Dylan. His ignorance of his 
subject is as questionable 
as Howie Bateman’s taste- 
less comments and behavior. 
Through them one becomes 
painfully aware of the rea- 
sons motivating young 
people to rebellion and ex: 
treme. 

It was a rare experience 
to be with such a well-be- 
haved and appreciative 
audience. Their individuality 
was heartwarming to this 
middle-aged matron who 
ako “digs” Dylan and at 
tempts to swim against the 
tide in our present day 
morass of conformity, 

Bob Dylan is his own man. 
He has no need to disguise 
his natural person with bar- 
ber shears and monkey suit, 
His loud and 
clear to those with open eyes 
and ears and minds 

How are we ever to tole 
rate racial and religious dif- 
ferences if we cannot accept 
each others’ variations, nor 

llow our children to blos- 
som in the climate of their 
choice. Mr. Richards and his 
‘in’ group need a Sabbatical 
in Great Britain, where the 
measure of a man is his 
level of € ntricity. 

(Mrs.) BETTY TESSANO 
Burnaby 


message is 


Prideaux Has 


writ 


would have 
know that among the 
greasy-haired, burlap- 
weirds ‘in attendance, 
were also numerous 
black- suited businessmen, 
well-scrubbed high school 
students, and middle-aged 
spinsters. 


Sir ... I 
him 
few 
clad 


there 


This same_ audience 
brought Bob Dylan back for 
an encore, and begged for 
more, while Richards states 
it was a blessing that the 
folk singer arrived late and 
left early, 

Critic Richards undoutedly 
wanted to get home and 
watch the Beverly Hillbillies 

something he can under- 
stand, 


by John Lennon, who| 


The Daily Free Press, April 12, 1965 


NDSS Girls Do Well 
At Music Festival 


By CHERIE LIEBICH 
Eleven music students at Na- 
naimo District Secondary school 
under the direction of Mr. P. 
O'Shaughnessy have formed an 
Ensemble group this year, 

These girls entered two num- 
bers in the Upper Island Musi- 
cal Festival last Wed. — “June 
fs Bustin’ Out All Over,” for 
which they received a mark of 
8 and “Barcarolie,” for which 
|they were rated 84 

The girs have practiced for 
about four weeks in preparation 
for the festival, When there 
‘wasn't enough support to form 
a complete choir these few inter- 
ested students got together to 
form an ensemble. 

The alto section includes Jane 
Neville, Val Telford, Judy Ben- 
son, Rena Bishop and Brenda 
Meyers who harmonize with 
Joan Johnson, Carolynne Camp- 
bell, Yvonne Harwood, Luanne 
Waldriff, Lily Watson and Rob- 
inne Edwards, The group is 
accompanied by planist Merie 
Martin : 
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Enthusiastic Audience 


Greets Singers Here 
By MERRILY SCHARPF {style is a conglomeration of 


Journal Staff Writer country western, Negro blues, ! 


ajand folk music. His hero is 


house) — enthusiastically|in 
greeted folk 


professional appearance in a 
Boston coffee-shop. Her ca- 
reer zoomed following a con- 
cert at the Newport Folk 
Festival in 1959. 


Bob Dylan, who has been Joan has a clear, wide-rang- 


described as “a cross between| 4 preety ees , 
a choir boy and a beatnik,”| Their rendition of Dylan’s 
projects such a pitiful image|“World War III” song, as well 
with his tassled mop of hair./4s “It’s All Right,” and “With 
His compositions seemingly pgo|God By My Side’” were espe- 
along with his far-out, rebel-|cially smooth sounding. 
like appearance. The entire] Friday night’s concert was 
Dylan philosophy of life isjone of five which the duo are 
rather fatalistic, with only ajmaking on a current tour. 
glimmer of hope injected for/This one ended with the audi- 
sardonic contrast. ence giving a _ standing 
Bob Dylan was born injovation. Sadly, for the warmly 
Duluth, Minn., nearly 23 years|responsive audience, _ their 
ago. He began playing guitarjgesture failed to bring Baez 
at the age of 10 and by 15 hejand Dylan back for a second 
had taught himself the harmo-jencore. 
nica. These two instruments] Following the performance, 
provide hisonly accompani-|they reportedly were headed 
ment. for an all-night protest mect- 
The young rebel’s profes-ling against American involve- 
sional career began in Green-;ment in Viet Nam scheduled - 
wich Village in early 1961. Hislat the University of Oregon. 


Oregon Journal, April 24, 1965 


Baez, Dylan Inspire 
3,900 Portland Fans 


By JACK BERRY 
Amusement Editor, The Oregonian 
Thirty - five hundred free- 
dom lovers, gathered in the 
Public Auditorium Friday 
night, rejoiced with a couple’ 
of the most attractive heretics 
in the history of dissent. ” 

It was Joan Baez, Bobby 
Dylan and their fans, 
altogether satisfactory crew 


(someone else will have to d 


talk about income tax.) 

Joan looks iike a moony 
Spaniard’s fondest dreams of 
beauty and Dylan. . .well he’s 
itchy in an ingratiating sort 
of way. They sang together 
and apart and apart together. 

The first selection, - ‘‘The 
Times They Are A-Changing,” 
contains the line “don’t criti- 
cize what you don’t under- 
stand.” It’s a nice sentiment 
but impractical. If Dylan sub- 
scribed to it his songs would 
be considerably less brash; 
jand that would be unfortu- 
nate. 

Songs ‘Strange’ 

Dylan’s songs are strange, 
fascinating creatures. Melodi- 
cally simple, they are shaped 
with hypnotically repetitive 
figures upon which verse after 
slapdash verse of almost 
rhymed comment is stacked. 

A tune called “It’s Alright 
Ma, It’s Only Life—Ho! Ho! 
Ho!”’ provides a list of _reli- 
gious fetishes and concludes 
something like this: “It’s easy 
to see without looking too far 
that nothing much is sacred — 

President of the 
United States some times has 
to stand by himself naked.” 
That’s called illustrating your 


all right. The two obviously 
care for each other and mutu- 
al deferring makes for mutu- 
ally meek singing 

a version of “R su Boy,’ 
|was interesting, though. They 
jboth sang harmony. The melo- 
jdy existed in between both 
their parts. 

Miss Baez was most affect- 
ing with one of the songs of 
jthe Movement — “Oh, Free- 
jdom” — and the traditional 
|ballad “Silver Dagger.” Her 
iline, in ‘Copper Kettle,” that 
|goes, “I ain’t paid no income 
{tax since 1792,” drew a 
predictable chuckle. 

Dylan was perhaps best on 
'a song which said some harsh 
things about our nationalistic 
;Self-righteousness. It was ap- 
‘plauded throughout by 


sticks in my mind: ‘Money 
doesn’t talk, it swears.”’ 

The two concluded with a 
duet which was one of the 
most wholesomely 


songs I’ve ever heard. 


Billboard Stars 


the, 
young audience. The kids are} 
engaged. Another of his lines; 


naughty | 
il 


Festival Court | 


Likenesses of all 12 Rose 
Festival princesses, in the cr- 
der of their selection, will be 
posted again this year on an 
outdoor bulletin at E. Burn- 
side and 12th Avenue, through 
the courtesy of Lloyd Center 
merchants and Foster & 
Kleiser Company. 

As each princess is selected, 
her photograph will be trans- 
ferred to a large oval print 
approximately 414 feet high, 


point. which will be mounted in a 
He delivers his piece rock-|frame on the outdoor bill-| 
ing slightly back and forth|board. | 
with his head — almost femi-) Approximately four days’ 
nine features under an almost|are required from the time | 
artful snarl of hair — movingjthe princess is selected until | 
to the side in emphasizingjher photograph is finished and 
punch lines. Terminal phrases|the print made for the outdoor | 
are also stressed with a hill-|board. i 
billyish, upward inflection. 

So much has been written 
about the singing of Miss Baez) P uppet Show Due 
‘that Tl content myself with; 7 
another statement of amaze-; The Playbox Players will 
ment about how such a lovely|Stage a “Jumble” at 2 p.m. 
voice can surge so mightily. |Saturday in the student union: 

In a black velvet dress with a bee College. 1 i 
jwhite lace on cuffs and throat,|. I ai puppets and players, 
she made sense out of a quirk) Gr Urns | Paige Long, Steve} 
a well known trumpet player rancnig ohn Rausch, and 
has. He pays pretty girls just|G@"Y. panto will partici- 
to sit in a chair and let him|Pate in the show. 
look at them. , 

The duet singing was just 


Oregonian, April 24, 1965 


J. J. PARKER 620 
OFF BROADWAY sw sainou’ 


Our review of the Joan Baez-Bob Dylan concert 
produced some peevish mail. This in reply. By referring to 
the audience as “freedom lovers’ we did not intend any 
statement about the politics of either Miss Baez or the 
audience. Both she and her fans have been closely associat- 


ed with the civil rights movement. On the ideal level, at 
least, civil rights are not a matter of partisan politics. 
Also, the statement “‘they are engaged’ referred to the 
involvement of young people with issues. I have no infor- 
mation about romance in folk singing circles. 


Oregonian, May 6, 1965 
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JOAN BAEZ, who usually 
doesn’t bother to glamorize 
for her stage appearances, 
surprised her fans at The 
Auditorium last Friday 
night with her chic gown. 

Miss Baez, whose magnet- 
ic skill with folksongs rend- 
ered with clear, sensitive 
vocals holds her audience 
spellbound, was accompa- 
nied here by Bob Dylan. 

Some fans who attended 
this concert told me that 
Dylan’s sloppy appearance 
was more than a match for 
some of the young adults in 
the audience who attended 
in shorts, dirty jackets, and 
were unkept and unwashed. 


Oregon Journal, April 29, 1965 
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B=" A KVI Radio & Northwest = 
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ON STAGE * ARENA 


Joan Baez, Bob Dylan 


SEATTLE CENTER ARENA 
SAT., APRIL 24 ° 


Pree $2.58, 08 27 Me 
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m\ SEATTLE CENTER ARENA 


PREGENTEO OY NORTHWEST 


RELEASING 


WITH JOAN BAEZ: Bob Dylan, a big name jin the world 
of folk-singers, will share the Center Arena stage with 
Joan Baez in a one-night stand April 24. The concert is 
a Northwest Releasing event. 


The Seattle Times, April 4, 1965 
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Evening with 
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Prices: $2.50, 3:00 3.75, 4.50 H 
re ee RENT T - a 


) Fe BON MARCHE Stores & 
Fo Box Offices @ MU. 2-6755 


Folk-Concert 
Tickefs on Sale 


Tickets went on sale to- 
day for the folk-music con- 
cert starring Joan Baez and 
Bob Dytan April 2x at the 
Arena. 

The one-night stand is a 
Northwest Releasing event. 
Tickets are available at the 
Bon Marche and suburban 
box offices. 


The Seattle Times, April 5, 1965 


Folk Star 


HERE TOMORROW: Joan Baez, queen of the folk-music 
set, will shara the stage with Bob Dylan, singer and com- 
poser, in a concert af 8:30 tomorrow evening at the 


Seattle Center Arena. The Northwest Releasing Corp. 
booked the one-night stand. Tickets are on sale at the 
Bon Marche and suburban box offices.—Times staff 


sketch by John Guibransen. 


The Seattle Times, April 23, 1965 


Win Shouted Approval 


By : 
JOHN HINTERBERGER 


Joan Baez end’ Bob Dylan, 
the highest expression and 
ideological mainspring of the 
contemporary folk - music 
scene, moved a full house at 
the Arena Saturday night to 
choruses of roaring approval. 

The, pair mixed “traditional 
folk-music with Dylan’s bit- 
ter-comic commentaries on 
today’s mothers, lovers and 
politics. 

Miss Baez is without doubt 
the leading stylist operating 
out of Washington Square 
and points South and West. 
Dylan’s influence on the sing- 
ers of this - generation—and 
others to follow—is already 
in full motion. 


Together, they present a. 


concert of idea and sound 
that is part recital, part rec- 
itation and part rally. 

The emergence of New 
York realism as a force in 
‘the popular-music field has 
been slow in coming. That 
quality of cynicism and the 
quick, hard laugh, which pro- 
duced the hipster and the se- 
rious jazzman a generation 
ago, has finally been extend- 
ed to juke-box familiarity. 

Miss Baez and Dylan are 
its soundest representatives. 


THEIR MUSIC demands 
participation. One cannot let 
the mind wander or passive- 
ly wait for the lulling ef- 
fects of melody. 

Dylan writes a strident po- 
etry that mocks.even the 
music that carries it. One 
cannot “buy” the music and 
ignore the ideas in it; if you 
agree with Dylan’s argu- 
ments, you like the music. 

If not, his commentative 

music (short, choppy rhymes 
in nasal rhythms) challenges 
the complacent and barbs the 
unconcerned. 
_ They present a discordant 
appearance. Dylan’s flowing 
hair and stark denims con- 
trast with the soft, black 
velvet and white collar that 
frames Miss Baez.. Musical- 
ly, they contrast, too. 

She is a masterfully con- 
trolled soprano with a purity 
of sound that almost aches 
the mind. He rumbles like 
a country balladeer, his lips 
half-open over a harmonica 
on a wire prop. 

Yet, different. as they are, 
they work well together. 
Loosely fielding cues, shar- 
ing the lead in picking up 


‘the long narrative verses, 


The Seattle Times, April 26, 1965 


they engage in a free-form 
expression that cannot be 
truly called a duet. 

They are both at their best 
in solo renderings. Miss 
Baez’ “Go Laddie Go,” 
“Railroad Boy,’ “O Free- 
dom” and “Come All Ye 
Fair Maidens” are a sensual 
delight. Her ringing purity 
strikes hard. 

Dylan’s sardonic discours- 
es engage the intellect rath- 
er than the ear. His “With 
God on Our Side,”’ ‘“‘Dream 
of World War Three,” “It’s 
All Right, Ma” and “It’s All 
Over, Baby Blue’’ draw a 
series of situations and con- 
clusions—not unlike a po- 
litical speech or a rally. 


DYLAN’S effect on Satur- 
day night’s audience . was 
quick and profound. No 
sooner would his twang cut 
down an icon than the full 
house broke into applause. 
Not after the song, but dur- 
ing. He strummed a holding 
pattern till the response sub- 
sided and resumed his rhym- 
ing dialectics. 

Dylan, 23, is a folk poet 
at a tender age. His verses 
figure in the repertoire of 
other. folk groups. Peter, 
Paul and Mary’s recording 
of his “‘Blowin’ in the Wind” 
had national impact. 

Their appearance here 
had apparent impact, too. A 
public speaker sounding sim- 
ilar phrases may win nod- 


-ding approval, But a clarion 


soprano and two. booming 
guitars chanting cries for so- 
cial equality are emotionally 
provocative. 

Commanding allegiance, 
they are the sweet and sour 
planks of which barricades 
are made. 


Franciosa in ‘Beddoes’ 


HOLLYWOOD — Tony 
Franciosa will star with 
James Garner and Melina 
Mecouri in ‘‘Welcome, Mr. 
Beddoes,” suspense-comedy 
to be filmed in Lison: 


"ALL SEATS 
: RESERVED 
" Sth Meer Pike @ MUtual 2-1403 


Tag i Tues. 8:30 


WEDNESDAY AT 2 P.M. & 3:30 
SEATS AVAILABLE 


Tickets May Be Purchased 
At Shewtime or in Advance 


8 ACADEMY AWARDS 
BES PISTURE RE & 


REX AMARRISON 
Advance Reservation Necess- 
ary for*Fri. and Sat. Eves. , 
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BOB DYLAN at Sheffield 
by Dan O'Neill 


vPueY gathered on the grime-encrusted 

steps of Shefticid's City Natl, blue-jcaned, 
bearded; many of them Jesus-haired, and 
they radiated a religious fervour suggesting 
they might have been happier fect-stomping 
at the River. 

They were walting patient and brooding an 
hour before time for the second coming of 
Bob Dyian, their singing Messiah. It wouldn't 
have been surprising had someone culled, 
successfully, for a march to Aldermaston; 
many of them looked as though they had 
just returned anyway. 

Dylan, 23 years old, a walf at £85,000 a year 

_in the world of modern music, appeared in 

England last May for the first tlme and every 
seat at the Festival Hall was sold. For the 
3,000 who filed ccstatically Into the City Hull 
last night, life since then, it seems, has been 
poor and barren: “We can Live again 
tonight,” said a youth who walked with iwo 
friends from Doncaster, “because Bob 
Dylan’s back and we're swinging again” [t 
is 2 profitable return; Dylan's elght concerts 
this spring are seil-outs and 45,000 people 
will hear him, said an associate feverishly 
computing the number of tickets sold on the 
back of an envelope bearing a Chicago post- 
mark, Many of the 45,000 will be puzzicd. 
Dylan's voice is not the voice of the tradi- 
tional “popular” folk-singer, that tortured 
bleater of chain-pang reminiscences, His vorwe 
is a jeer, a protest, It is harsh, It Is nasal. 
But It is Intensely and uncomfortably com- 
pelling, and Is perhaps the only instrument 
that could match perfectly the sivid 
anguished lyrics that he creates. 

He 1s a small man. Hair-crupting. Shabby, 
in jeans and jacket that might have hung 
yesterday in an army surplus store. And yet 
his presence dominates the hall and while 
he sings there is no Interruption: every sad 
or scathing line is clear, Nothing much 1s 
sacred, he chants, nothing much 1s sacred in 
a world that has everything from guns that 
spark to flesh<coloured Christs that glow in 
the dark. No, nothing much is sacred at all. 
Politicians, the bomb, the voice of the bigot, 
all are contemptuously dismissed. 

Dylan makes most “pop” satirists sound 
like refugees from some long-range workers’ 
playtime. He is bitter in the below-beit style 
that was the hallmark of the chanting 
American protesters of the sit-in thirties. The 
men who said “ they can’t tle a can to a union 
man.” He is above all a poct (a book of his 
lyrics will appear in August) of awareness, 
seeing his Guernica in the dead-red nigger- 
lynching world of today. 


Money doesn't talk, it swears, trumpets 
Dylan. Oh obscenity, he crivs. And the 
plaintive sound of so unlikely an Mstrument 
as the mouth-organ sighs through the hall, 
lonely as the sound of a hooting truin at 
night across a prairie. There is no lonelier 
sound. There cannot be, 1! seems, a lonelier 
man than Dylan as he rasps his protest 
among 3.000, He is not so much singing as 
sermonising: his tragedy perhaps is that the 
audience is preoccupled with song. 

_So the bearded boys and the lank-haired 
girls, al! eye-shadow and undertaker make-up. 
applaud the songs and miss perhaps the 
sermon, Taey are there: they are with it. 
But how remote they really are from protest 
marches, sit-in strikes, and scabs, and life. 

The times they are a<liansing, sings Dylan. 
They are when a poct and wot a pop singer 
fills a halt. For this ultimately is what Dslan 
is. His singing, like the voice of the other 
Dylan, is a superb medium of interpretation 
and of emphasis. With his voice the lyrics 
are aston 2; Without it, in print, they 
are poctry. 


The Guardian, May 1, 1965 
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Dylan in Sheffield 


the concert with preconceived 
ideas about the looks and the 
behaviour of the audience, and 
described these rather than what 
he actually saw and heard. 

To give the impression that 
Dylan's return to Britain had 
suddenly enabled 3,000 bearded 
boys and Jank-haired girls to live 
agaln is, to say the least, mis- 
leading {f not ridiculous, For 
a Start, this description applies 
on to a minority of the 
audience, and one Doncaster 
outh is meet eoores to 
e a fair sample of the audience. 

While I think Dan O'Neill's 
image of a traditional * popular" 
folksinger as a “tortured bleater 
of chain-gang reminiscences” is 
rather strange, I do think his 
description of Dylan's singing Is 
excellent, but I am sure that the 
majority of the audience was 
very aware of his gers against 
the injustices of this world, just 
as I'm sure they were amused by 
his reference to Donovan. To 
say that the audience missed the 
sermon put over by Dylan ifs to 
forget the reason so many young 
eople appreciate his singing. If 
t were not for his brilllant 
lyrics, Dylar would never have 
built up such a large following 
and his eight concerts this spring 
would not have been a sell-out. 

Dylan sings about life and the 
troubles that so often beset it, 
and I think that the predomi- 
nantly youthful audience greatly 
appremated the poetic way in 
which he puts over his and thelr 
fears and criticism: the fear of 
a nuclear war as shown in “ Talk- 
ing World War III Blues,” and 
the criticism of injustice and 
nepotism in “The Lonesome 
Death of Hattle Caroll,” provide 
two excellent examples.—Yours 


faithfully, 
D. G. Kermode. 
31 Tasker Road, 


Sheffield 10, 
The Guardian, May 6, 1965 
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Dylan didn’t do 
a thing wrong 


pROM the moment he stepped 


on stage until the minute he left, 


Bob Dyian couldn't do a thing wrong for the hundreds of 


admirers who atiended the first 
Sheffiela City Tall last Friday night. 


Wearing plaintive nayy blue denim 
jeans and light brown boots with 
a black leather jacket over a grey 
sweater, he was on stage alone 
throughout his two-part perform- 

ance. 

Te ha two microphones—slightly 

diatorted in the first part but 
adjusted to perfection during the 
inte i—one to sing into and the 

for hia guitar, 

foot ¢f r the we 
microphone when he wanted to bring 
the volume of the guitar up. 

At his side was a stool, on which he 
had @ glass of water and an assort- 
ment of harmonteas, He inter- 
changed these in his harness, As he 
went afong, he tuned bis guitar and 
adjusted his fret stop, 

The audiences was obviously well 
aequuinted with his werk, and 
londly applauded during the opening 
bars of his better-known LY tracks, 

There were no introductions to start 


FRANK comment by Paul 

McCartney to “ New - York 
Journul-American” reporter 
Phyllis Battelle: ** We started by 
copying other groups, but we 
weren’t good enough. We 
couldn't get the hang of it. So 
we got a style of our own. Now 
we just write what we like, but 
the ouly way we can judge it is 
by what it sounds like to us. 
Because we're not real musicians.” 


New Musical Express, May 7, 1965 


night of his sell-out tour at 


“ either half of hie performance, Dylan 
just running on the The hali 
went pitch dark, only spotlight 
picking him out. 

He began with ‘‘ The Times They Are 
A-Changin’."’ it was clearly 
apparent that he was scvous, for 
he seemed to sing it so fast that it 
was & wonder that he didn’t run 
out of breath, 

Talking was kept to the bare mint 
but his remarks ¥ filled with 
humour. He had the house cheering, 
applauding and Isughing while inter- 
pretinge “ Talking World War Iii 

" 

nged the words from his 
recorded version to sing: ‘‘I turned 
on the record player. It was Donovan 
or something. I don't know who 
Donovan is!'' 

Apart from the surprise omission 0? 

** Blowin’ in The Wind,'' atl hia 
unbers were inchided from 
Think ‘Twice, It's Al 
“It Ain't Me Babe" to 

t ,; Want To Do,’ 
hlights. was _‘' With God 
ide," his moving contro- 

1 song dealing with potities, 

region and war. 

At one part, he peered mio the dark- 
ness and said: “ ft’s mighty quiet. 
Where are you all?” 

The audience were attentive through- 
out, tha silen¢e during the nttmbers 
being broken only by the Iaugha his 
lyrics brought from time to time. 
could only uncover two fauita. No 
programme: ve on sale and Dylan 
only perfor for around 80 

€ Another singer or two or 
ithin the folk idtom would 
n welcomed a5 support to 

“lance to the all too short but 

to be forgotten, performance. 

GORDON SAMPSON, 


never 


Odeon Theatre, Liverpool, England 


May 1, 1965 


ANNOUNCING A LIMITED SEASON OF CONCERTS BY — 


BOB 


DYL 


By arrangement with 


TITO BURNS 


3k Please enclose stamped addressed envelope 
with all postal applications 


SHEFFIELD, CITY HALL 17/6, 151.1 12/6, 10)-, 7/6, 6/6. Box Office now open. 
April 30—7. 30 p.m.—One_ per- Wilson Peck Lid., 64-70 Leopold Sireet, Sheffield 1. Telephone: 27674 
formance only Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 


LIVERPOOL, ODEON 17/6, 15/-, 13/6, 10/6, 10/-, 7/6. Box Office opens April 10. 


May 1—8.15 p.m—One _per- The Box Office Manager, Odeon Theatre, London Road, Liverpool 
formance only Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 


LEICESTER, DE MONTFORT HALL 15/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 66. Box Office now open. 


May 2-—7.15 p.m. One perform- Municipal Box Office, Charles Street, Leicester, or Mr. A. Kimbrell, 38 Rugby Road, Hinckley, 
ance only Leics. Telephone: Hinckley 3564. Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 


BIRMINGHAM, TOWN HALL 17/6, 15]-, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6. Box Office opens April 10. 
May 5—8 p.m. One a PEON Box Office, Town Hail, Birmingham, 1, and usual agencies. 
ance only Posial and personal bookings only, no telephone bookings accepted. 


NEWCASTLE, CITY HALL 17/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10/6; 8/6. Box Office opens April 10. 


May 6—7.30 p.m.—-One _ per- A. E. Cook Ltd., Saville Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. Telephone 22638. 
formance only Postal and personal bookings from April 10, telephone bookings from April 12. 


eee SOLD OUT 
SOLD OUT 


formance only 
LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
May 10 — 7.30 p.m. — One per- 
£1, 15/-, 10/6, 7/6, 3/6. Box Office opens March 29, 
The Royal Albert Hall, Kensingion Gore, London, S.W.7. Gen. Manager: Mr. C. R. Hopper. 
Postal and personal bookings only, no telephone bookings acceptable. 


3. Telephone: Royal 6361 


formance only 


LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Extra performance 


Sunday May 9—7.30 p.m.—One 
performance only 


BOB DYLAN 

BOB DYLAN 

BOB DYLAN 
Prices: Stalls 17/6, 1 Ss 6. 
Shey Pang tc 
enciose $.a go yy or Pestat Seder. 


| 


De Montfort Hall, Leicester, England 
May 2, 1965 


ITED 


April 30—7.30 p.m.—QOnc_per- 


formance only 


LIVERPOOL, ODEON 


May 1—8.15 
formance only 


LEICESTER, DE MONTFORT HALL 
ay 2—7.15 p.m. One perform- 


BIRMINGHAM, TOWN HALL 
May S—8 p.m-—One_ perform- 


ance oply 


NEWCASTLE, CITY HALL 


May 6—7.30 


formance only 


MANCHESTER, FREE TRADZS HALL 
May 7 — 7.30 p.m. — Once per- 


By arrangement with 


TITO BURNS 


formance only 


formance only 


LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Extra performance 


Sunday May 9—7.30 p.m.—One 
performance only 


3k Please enclose stamped addressed envelope 
with all postal applications 


DE MONTFORT HALL, LEICESTER 


SUNDAY, MAY 2nd, at 7.15 p.m. 


OB DYLAN 


by arrangement with Tito Burns and Arthur Kimbrell. 
Bal. 1/6, 15/6) Gal, 12/6, 10/6; Staits 15/6, 12/6, 10/6, 8/6 $(6 Stage 7/6. 
Office, Charles Street, ie 27632), vy BB Coaches, ba 
Coventry, for tickets and transport. + bookings: Enclose s.a.¢. 


DE MONTFORT HALL 
LEICESTER 


Sunday, May 2nd 


at 7-15 p.m. 


BOB DYLAN 


Presented by Arthur Kimbrell 
in association with Tito Burns 


G 25 


STALLS 15/6 


TICKETS CANNOT BE EXCHANGED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
May 10 — 7.30 p.m. — One per- 


SS SUE 


etrreeneet 
os SRS Taide : 


17/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10)-, 7/6, 6/6. Box Office now open. 
Wilson Peck Lid., 64-70 Leopold Street, Sheffield 1. Telephone: 27674 
Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 


7/6. Box Office opens April 10. 
» Odeon Theatre, London Road, Liverpool 3. Telephone: Royal 6361 
, b i acceptable. 


17/6, 15/-, 13/6, 10/6, 10 


p.m.—One  per- The Box Olfice M 


ic le Mr. A. Kimbrell, 38 Rugby Road, Hinckley, 
Leics. Telephone: Hinckley 3564. Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable, 


proms 
17/6, 15)- 

Box Office, Town Hall, Birmingham, 1, and usual agencies. 
Postal and personal bookings only, no telephone booki F 

6, 8/6. 


12/6, 10/6, 7/6. Box Office opens April IC. 
Box Office opens April 10. 


Box Office opens March 29. 


p.m.—-One _ per- 


£1, 15/-, 10/6, 7/6, 3/6. 
The Royal Albert Hall, Kensingion Gore, London, S.W.7. Gen. Manager: Mr. C. R. Mopper. 
Postal and personal bookings only, no telephone bookings acceptable. 


BOB DYLAN, | 
Man With A Message 


The words which follow 
come from a 20-year-old 
-listener who “got the 
message "; 


Passing through hell is no 
Longh when peur guide ts 


2 
if 
z 


{ 


(TWO YEARS AGO a young musician with 

harsh songs to sing came to Britain. 
No-one wanted to know him, and in between 
club engagements he slept rough on 
Hampstead Heath, hitch-hiking his way 
around Europe. 

Since then the cynical drone of his voice, 
coupled with his guitar and harmonica playing, has 
become the voice of an enquiring generation. 

Bob Dylan is currently on a tour of Britain's biggest 
theatres and halls. The tour was completely sold out 
within a week. 

On Sunday he came to Leicester, and for an hour- 


and-e-half, stood alone on the stage, shouting new gospels, 
while more than 3,000 pairs of ears soaked in the message. 


The Illustrated Chronicle, May 7, 1965 


%& Please enclose stamped addressed envelope 


Town Hall, Birmingham, England 
May 5, 1965 


April 30—7.30 p.m.—One_ per- 


formance only 


LIVERPOOL, ODEON 


May 1—8.15  p.m—One per 


formance only 


formance only 


DVL 


By arrangement with 


TITO BURNS 


formance only 


formance only 


LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Extra performance 


with all postal applications performance only 


May 2—7.15 p.m. One perform. 


BIRMINGHAM, TOWN HALL 


MANCHESTER, FREE TRADES HALL 


May 7 — 7.30 p.m. — One per- 


LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
May 10 — 7.30 p.m. — One per- 


Sunday May 9—7.30 p.m.—One 


Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 
17/6, 15/-, 13/6, 10/6, 10'-, 7/6. Box Office opens April 10. 


Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 


LEICESTER, DE MONTFORT HALL 15/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 66. Box Office now open. 
Municipal Box Office, Charles Sircet, Leicester, or Mr. A. Kimbrell, 38 Rugby Road, Hinckley, 
Leics. Telephone: Hinckley 3564. "Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 


ance only 
oe 

May S—8 p.m—One perform- Box Office, Town Hall, Birmingham, 1, and usual agencies. 

anice only Posial and’ personal bookings only, no telephone bookings accepted. 
NEWCASTLE, CITY HALL =, 12/6, 10/6¢ 8/6. Box Office opens April 10. 

May 6—7.30 p.m.—One _per- k Lid,, Saville Place, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 1. Telephone 22638. 


17/6, 15)-, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6. Box Office opens April 1¢. 


A i) 
Postal and personal bookings from April 10, telephone bookings from April 12. 


SOLD OUT 
SOLD OUT 


£1, 15/-, 10/6, 7/6, 36. Box Office opens March 29. 
‘The Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, London, $.W.7. Gen. Manager: Mr. C. R. Hopper. 
Postal and personal bookings only, no telephone bookings acceptable. 


Bob Dylan’s concert 


... at Birmingham Town Hall 


By K. W. 


DOMMETT 


Birmingham Post Music Critic 


E usual standards of 

criticism are not to be 
applied to someone like 
Bob Dylan. 


gs ee Ben gige? grounds 

tar p is elementary 
and his Pasi cop (or mouth 
harp) no more than an instru- 
ment for dood) with, but 
= musical teria cannot 

ve any relevance in a per- 
formance which burns with con- 
viction and transmutes the 
cliches of everyday into poetry. 

I I was doubtful whether 


captive audience on his own for 
a whole evening my doubts 
were completely overcome. hen 


The first half was given over 


The Birmingham Post, May 6, 1965 


largely to what may be called 
his “Protest” songs. The 
Gates of Eden, an intense par- 
able of the visionary perfection, 
was followed after the intrusion 
of a leavening, beaty If you got 
to go (one cannot always 
guarantee the accuracy of these 
titles) by the bitterly ironic /t’s 
all right, Ma, which in a way 
typifies the whole attitude of 


The Box Office Manager, Odeon Theatre, London Road, Liverpool 3. Telephone: Royal 6361 


spotlight 


American singer Bob 
Dylan is only appearing 
seven times in Britain on his 
current, and first ever, tour. 
On Wednesday he appeared 
at Birmingham. 


HE is a young man, and 
seems to be destined to 
carry a guitar around his 
neck as if it were the 
albatross of sea legend 
and he were committed 
to wear it in perpetuity. 

From his chest sprouts a 
frame which holds a harmonica 
—chromium plated — against 
the brown leather of his jacket. 

|With his denims and _ high- 
, heeled cowboy boots the whole 
| effect makes you wonder 
; whether he put enough money 
\in the parking meter by his 
motor-cycle. 

This is Bob Dylan. The 
young American who has been 
called the sensation of the age, 
the biggest single artist since 
the early days of rock and 
roll, the biggest cult in the 
USA since the Beatles. A sort 
of folk Presley without the 
piano, bass and drums. 

He walks into the middle of 
the bare stage and 2,000 pairs 
of spontaneously, 
religiously, erupt in welcome. 

A spotlight pool around the 
two microphones—one_ to 
amplify the simple acoustic 
guitar—gives the figure an 
almost lonely and pathetic 
appearance as he sings the 
only number’ the _ whole 
audience can honestly say they 
recognise. But somehow “The 
Times They Are a’Changin’” 
doesn’t sound like the English 
hit parade of only a few weeks 
ago. 


For a minority 


But Dylan is no hit parade 
cowboy. He has written songs 
that have become _ world 
famous (his “Blowing in the 
Wind” is typical of the man) 
and is respected by those who 
know. But until “Times” he 
was, vocally, the idol of only 
a minority. 

He sings about life. Some- 
times sad, sometimes happy, 


reverence about the 
roceedings, He has a message 

e is determined to put over 
and the audience listen in 
absolute silence. 

They politely applaud as he 
opens a number the avid 
followers of the sect recognise 
and at the end they stamp, 
clap and shout for him to go 
on. 

Dylan is big we are told, 
Dylan is good, and the rebel 
appeals to all. He will always 
be for the minority — but it 
|will become a very large 
| minority. 


Ps Di 
The Citizen, May 7, 1965 


City Hall, Newcastle, England 


May 6, 1965 


ANNOUNCING A LIMITED SEASON OF CONCERTS BY —_ 


“i 


By arrangement with 


TITO BURNS 


PUNE i 


SHEFFIELD, CITY HALL 
April 30—7.30 p.m.—QOnc_per- 
_formance ont, 


LIVERPOOL, ODEON 
May 1—815 p.m—One_per- 
_formance only 


LEICESTER, DE MONTFORT HALL 


May 2—7.15 p.m. One perform- 
ance only 


BIRMINGHAM, TOWN HAL 
May 5—8 pam-—One perform- 
ance only 


NEWCASTLE, CITY HALL 
May 6—7,30 p.m.—-QOne per: 
formance only 


MANCHESTER, FREE TRADZS HALL 


May 7 — 7.30 p.m. — Once per- 
formance only 


LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
May 10 — 7.30 p.m. — One per- 
formance only 


ris SBC 
17/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 6/6. Box Office now open. 
Wilson Peck Lid., 64-70 Leopold Sireet, Sheffield 1. Telephone: 27674 
Postal, es and telephone bookings acceptable. 


17/6, 1S/- . 10/6, 10 -, 1/6. Box Office opens April 10. 


The Box ae Manz ager, Odeon Theatre, London Road, Liverpool 3. Telephone: Royal 6361 
Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 


12 6, 10.6, “8/6, 6/6. Box Office now open, 
1 Box Office, Charles Street, Leicester, or Mr. A. Kimbrell, 38 Rugby ‘Road Hinckley, 
a : Hi y 3564. Postal, personal and telephor 2 ab 


5 . Box Office opens Aptil 1¢. 
Box "Office, Town Hail, Birmingham, 1, and usual agencies. 
Postal a d personi al bookings only, no telephone bookings accepted. 


10, 61 8 6. Box Office opens April 10. 
A. E. Cook Lid., Saville Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. Telephone 22638. 
Postal and personal bookings from April 10, telephone bookings from April 12. 


SOLD OUT 
SOLD OUT 


LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL £1, 15/-, 10/6, 7/6, 3/6. Box Office opens March 29, 


Extra performance The Royal Albert Hall, Kensingion Gore, London, S.W.7. Gen. Manager: Mr. C. R. Mopper. 


Sunday May 9—7.30 p.m.—One Orie 2 ; R arf : fade ancentable 
performance only Postal and personal bookings only, no telephone bookings acceptable. 


3k Please enclose stamped addressed envelope 
with all postal applications 


NEWCASTLE CITY HALL. THURSDAY MAY 6th at 730 p.m. 
Tite Burns Productions Ltd. Preseat: 


BOB DYLAN 


TICKETS 17/6, 15/-. 12/6, 106. 8/6. A. E. COOK LTO, SAVILLE 


CITY HALL, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


THURSDAY, 6th MAY, 1965 
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at 7.30 p.m. 


TITO BURNS 
presents 


BOB DYLAN 


AREA 17/6 SEAT J 


Booking Agents: A. E. Cook, Limited, 5-6 Saville Place 
Newcastle upon Tyne, (Tel. 22901). 


This Portion to be retained. 


NOT O.K. 
FOR 
SOUND, 
THEY SAY 


Pe. fans are complain- 
about the. quality 
of tne acoustics at the City 
Hall, Newcastle, 

Several le who icine 

ing have mn 

to the Eee Chronicle 

They say that it took six 
minutes to repair @ broken 
microphone which went dead 
during one of the American 
folk singer's numbers. 
Meanwhwe, Dylan Was forced 
to stand and joke with the 
audience. 


: 
First prize 

One says: "I have attended 
Seven concerts at the City Han, 
and each time there was some- 
Uhing wrong with the electrical 
equipment But Thursday night 
took first prize.” 

Another asks “Is it right 
what many great artists should 
be subjected to this embarrass- 
ment, that they should be 
forced to stand on stage, 
within saght of their audience 
but unable to communicate 
with them? 


Excellent 


An Evenin Cesronitie Teposter, 
contacted t of the 
City Hall and asked tt he 
Urought the complaints were 
Justified. 

He replied Our _miaro- 
phones are exceliemt. There s 
absolutely nothing wrong with 
them 

“It is not our fauk that the 
microphone broke down. Some 
of the American artists. such 
as Dylan. use their own equip- 
ment. and. tf {t breaks down, 
Be their fault. 

* They also employ thelr own 
electric.ans and if they take a 
jong time in repairing the 


eo then we can't 


The Evening Chronicle, 
May 11, 1965 


PLACE, NEWCASTLE (Definitely No Telephone Bookings, Sat ) 


The pure milk of 
_ folk music 


A SLIGHT FIGURE in a black leather jacket and blue 
Jeans walked on to the stage at Newcastle's City Hall 
and a only _ a aid of a omer and a 


I didn't see the Dylan concert last 
week, but colleague Eric Marshall did, 
and sends this word: “As one of the many 
thousands of Dylan devotees in the North- 
East I was delighted at the opportunity 
of meeting him) when he arrived in New- 
castle. 


“But I had the misfortune of shaking 
his hand under circumstances I would 
rather have avoided. I'm a journalist, one 
of @ race with whom Mr. Dylan obviously 
has an uneasy relationship. and the inter- 
view left much to be desired. 


"I found him not as I expected—a 
friendly easy-golng wanderer—but a 
tense, and even brittle young man not 
ready with the answers or rather, not 
prepared to give them. 


‘It was a perfect show at the City 
Hall, apart from a breakdown in the 
microphone system during the second 
half 


"The most staggering feature of Dylan 
Was to me the fact that for one whose 
speech seems such a frantic search for 
words. he ls so articulate In song 


“The meticulous use of words. the 


immediate joining of intellectual phrases 
and hip talk, make such colourfully con- 
structed sentences, that the words could 
be spoken without music as prose. 


THE MEANING 


"The songs of this ‘confused’ young 
man are definitive proof of his intelligence 
and my impression was that his audience 
were not Hstening only to the mouth- 
organ. plus guitar accompanimen. how- 
ever expert. but to the meaning of the 
words that Dylan was singing. 


u 


“His songs. when not modern love 
songs. related to the kinky state of the 

d and its hypocrisy. The words of 
“With God On Our Side” are particularly 
appealing 


“Dylan gives the impression that he is 
a@ young Man of the present day confu- 
sion in the world, but as he sang. I got 
the feeling that he has the world figured 
just right, and consequenUy cannot be 
harmed by it. 


“His attitude could be summed up with 
the title he put to one of his songs—'It’s 
only me bleeding. ma. ho, ho, ho! 


By the way. Marshall knows what he's 
talking about. He plays guitar and sings 
with a Gateshead-based folk group which 
has been going for several months. 


The Evening Chronicle, May 15, 1965 
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The Journal, May 7, 1965 


Free Trade Hall, Manchester, England 


May 7, 1965 


ANNOUNCING 


BOB 


DYL 


By arrangement with 


TITO BURNS 


+ Please enclose stamped addressed envelope 
with all postal applications 


A_LIMITED SEASON OF CONCERTS BY — 


a ig GS na a 
SHEFFIELD, CITY HALL 17/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 6/6. Box Office now open. 
April 30—7.30 p.m.—One_ per- Wilson Peck Lid., 64-70 Leopold Sireet, Sheffield 1. Telephone: 27674 
formance only Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 
LIVERPOOL, ODEON 17/6, 15/-, 13/6, 10/6, 10/-, 7/6. Box Office opens April 10. 
May 1—8.15 p.m—One _per- The Box Office Manager, Odeon Theatre, London Road, Liverpool 3. Telephone: Royal 6361 
formance only Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 


LEICESTER, DE MONTFORT HALL 15/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 66. Box Office now open. 
May 2-—7.15 p.m. One perform: Municipal Box Office, Charles Street, Leicester, or Mr. A. Kimbrell, 38 Rugby Road, Hinckley, 


ance only Leics. Telephone: Hinckley 3564. Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 
BIRMINGHAM, TOWN HALL 17/6, 15-, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6. Box Office opens April IC. 

May 5—8 p.m.—One_ perform- Box Office, Town Hail, Birmingham, 1, and usual agencies. 

ance only 5 Posial and personal bookings only, no telephone bookings accepted. 
NEWCASTLE, CITY HALL 17/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10/6, 8/6. Box Office opens April 10. 

May 6—7.30 p.m.—-One _ per- A. E. Cook Ltd., Saville Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. Telephone 22638. 

formance only Postal and personal bookings from April 10, telephone bookings from April 12. 


MANCHESTER, FREE TRADZS HALL 
4 — 7. .m. — to 
May 7 — 730 pan. — One per SOLD OUT 
LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


May 10 — 7.30 p.m. — One per- SOLD OUT 
formance only 


LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALE = 51. 157. 10/6, 7/6, 3/6. Box Office opens March 29. 
Extra performance 


The Royal Albert Hall, Kensingion Gore, London, S.W.7. Gen. Manager: Mr. C. R. Hopper. 
areca ii a p-m.—One Postal and personal bookings only, no telephone bookings acceptable. 


Royal Albert Hall, London, England 
May 9 and 10, 1965 


Tati 


, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 6/6. Box Office now open. 


Wilson Peck Lid., 64-70 Leopold Sireet, Sheffield 1, Telephone: 27674 


CONCERTS 


SHEFFIELD, CITY HALL 
April 30—7.30 p.m.—Onc _per- 
formance only 


LIVERPOOL, ODEON 
May 1—8.15 p.m.—One 


formance only 
eam 


LEICESTER, DE MONTFORT HALL 
May 2-—7.15 p.m. One perform- 


ance only 
erm 


BIRMINGHAM, TOWN HALL 
May 5—8 p.m.—One perform- 
ance only 

NEWCASTLE, CITY HALL 


May 6—7.30 p.m.—-One 
formance only 


MANCHESTER, FREE TRAD<S HALL 
May 7 — 7.30 p.m. — One per- 
formance only 


LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
May 10 — 7.30 p.m. — One per- 


formance only 
LONDON, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Extra performance 


Sunday May 9—7.30 p.m.—One 
performance only 


per- The Box Olfice Manager, Odeon Theatre, London Road, Liverpool 3. Telephone: Royal 6361 
Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 


15/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 66. Box Office now open, 
Municipal Box Office, Charles Sireet, Leicester, or Mr. A. Kimbrell, 38 Rugby Road, Hinckley, 
Leics. Telephone: Hinckicy 3564. Postal, personal and telephone bookings acceptable. 
17/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6. Box Office opens April IC. 
Box Office, Town Hall, Birmingham, 1, and usual agencies. 
Postal and personal bookings only, no telephone bookings accepted 

oer z 
17/6, 15/-, 12/6, 10/6; 8/6. Box Office opens April 10. 
A. E. Cook Lid., Saville Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. Telephone 22638. 
Postal and personal bookings from April 10, telephone bookings from April 12. 


SOLD OUT 
SOLD OUT 


Box Office opens March 29. 


per- 


By arrangement with 


TITO BURNS 


£1, 15/-, 10/6, 7/6, 3/6. 
The Royal Albert Hall, Kensingion Gore, London, S.W.7. Gen. Manager: Mr. C. R. Hopper. 
Postal and personal bookings only, no telephone bookings acceptable. 


%& Please enclose stamped addressed envelope 
with all postal applications 


_ Biting songs 
get ‘Beatle’ 


reaction 


M ONSTROUS though it 


may seem to his fans, 


TO BE RETAINED 
Bob Dylan, who gave a con- 


STALL 20/- az the Albert Hall last 


. s n t. is in much the same 
‘ ’ : 2 Situation as the Beatles were 
ss : : when they first began to 

3 x 7 the country 


Royal Albert Hall 


May 9 


1965 


sweep 
Certa 
Beatle-! 


There is the 


the applause was of 
Ke Stature 
expression 
the same 
the same 


The best combine the 
of the intellectual with 
earthiness of the blues. 
In a word he js the most impor 
ant folk singer in the world. But 
he should beware, His remarkable 
in of successes holds the threat 
that it may blunt the keenness of 
his observation 


The daily Telegraph, May 10, 1965 


BOB DYLAN, American folk singer, had 
to schedule extra performances after two 
of Britain's largest concert halls were sold 


—PACKAGE 
DEAL v. 

ONE-MAN 
DYLAN 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL: 
Jazz from Kansas City 


out for his forthcoming tour. Tickets for 
the 6,000-capacity Royal Albert Hall in 
London and for the Manchester Freed 
Trade Hall have been sold out. The British 
tour is to begin April 30. 


Stars flock to 
see Bob Dylan 


Minneapolis Tribune, March 24, 1965 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL: 
Bob Dylan 


FOLK SINGER 
SELL-OUT 


Tickets at the Royal Albert 

Hall for the concert 
given by the American folk 
singer, Bob Dylan, sold out 
today in three hours, writes 
Maureen Cleave. 

Mr. Dylan was originally booked 
to appear once, on May 10, but as 
all 6500 seats went in two and 
three-quarter hours it was 
decided he should give another 
concert on May 9 so that more 
people could see him. 


The Evening Standard, March 29. 1965 


By PATRICK DONCASTER 


BUSsey-BalReD folk singer Bob 
Dylan is pictured above on his way 


to give a performance at the Royal 


Albert Hall. j 
Under his right arm is a guitar. 
harmonica is strung round his’ neck. 
And there is.a bunch of other mouth- 
organs in his left hand. 7 
The Beatles, the Searchers and other 
top pop stars were out for the evening 
too—as FANS for a change. 
| They were among nearly 7,000 young- 
sters who packed the hall to see Ameri- 
can star Bob. 
Not a scream, not a shriek, not a 
sound marred any of the songs in 
Dylan’s eighty-minute show. 


The Daily Mirror, May 10, 1965 


A 


E sound of America 

came big and small in! 
London over the weekend ; 
Last night, at the Albert 
Hall, there was the solitary | 
folk singer Bob Dylan with 
his guitar and mouth-organ. 

The night before, ab the | 
Festival all, one of the’ 
glossiest American jazz packages , 
Was Opened up, featuring such | 
star names as Ben Webster | 
and Buck Clayton H 

' The restrained, almost delicate 
Kansas City sound made a great 
impression. Ben Webster's fluid 
tenor saxophone, the more 

j forceful style of Buck Clay- 

! ton’s trumpet, were joined by } 

_ “he distinctive playing of | 
trumpet Ruby Braff and the : 

{ cool and witty playing of trom- ! 
bonist Vic Dickenson. ‘ 

: _ Completing this remarkable - 

! line was the splendidly raucous 

{and swingy blues-shouler Bic 
Joe Turner, and a number of ; 
fine British jazzmen led by | 
Humphrey Lytleltcn. 

From Unis urbanity {ti was a 
switch to Mr. Dy in biue 
jeans, black leather jacket. and | 
a while spotlight. belting out his 

' Jerky songs of diffideni protest. 


The Daily Express, May 10, 1965 


BBC TV Studios, Shepherd’s Bush, London, England 
June 1, 1965 


“Bob Dylan” broadcast on BBC 1 on June 19 and 26, 1965 
One of the programmes repeated on BBC 2 on March 12, 1966 


NO TV DATES 
FOR DYLAN ? 


BOB DYLAN . 
The second of two programmes 
recorded by this artist, unique in 
his appeal to the worlds of folk 
and young people everywhere 
Commentator, Harry Carpenter 
Interviewer, Alan Weeks 
Lighting, James Richardson 
Sound, Adrian Stocks 

t Presentation, Stewart Morris 


Radio Times, June 24, 1966 


10.50 
80B DYLAN 


OB DYLAN is now unlikely to The first of two programmes 
appear in a British television 
show during his forthcoming visit. 


recorded by this artist, unique in 
his appeal to the worlds of folk 
and young people everywhere 
Lighting, James Richardson 

Sound, Adrian Stocks 

Presentation, Stewart Morris 

See page 3 


Rediffusion and Granada had been 
negotiating with Tito Burns to 
feature the U.S. folk star in a 
show of his own, but it is now 
probable that an American TV 
company will be given exclusive 
rights to. cover Dylan’s entire 
British visit. 

The film may subsequently be sold 
to a British company for screening 
here, 

Dylan’s latest concert to. be 
announced—at the Albert Hall on 
May 9—was sold out within two 
hours of the box office opening on 


3 


Radio Times, June 17, 1965 


BEES 
He 


Monday. 


New Musical Express, April 2, 1965 


OB DYLAN is to star in two 
BBC-1 spectaculars next month. 


BBC.1 


11.25- Puss tate 


1 30 — SUMMER GRAND- 
° STAND: 1.40.—Volley- 
ball. 1.50.—Race: Albemarle 
Stakes. 2.10.—Cricket, 2.40.— 
Volleyball. 3.0.—Race: Fern Hill 
Stakes, 3.15.—Cricket. 3.30,— 

: Churchill Stakes. 3.45.— 


BBC 1 


1 2.25 Ore BOARD. 


RY 3 —SUMMER GRAND- 
. STAND including 
golf, tennis and racing. 


AL 


5 Oc TELEGOONS : The 
. Goons in a puppet series, 
Tales of Old Dartmoor. 


5 157 BOX JURY. 
. 


Race: 

Cricket. 4.15.—Volleyball. 4,35.— 

Cricket, 

5 0 — THE TELEGOONS. 
e Peter Sellers, Harry 

Secombe, Spike Milligan. 

5 1 —JUKE BOX JURY. 
* This week's panel: Bill 

Crozier, Susan Hampshire. 

Stubby Kaye, Una Stubbs. 

5 DR. WHO: The Death 
e of Dr. Who. 


6 aia and the Weather. 
° 


Each show will last half an 
hour and may include guest artisfes 


Record Mirror, May 15, 1965 


Shepherds Bush Gazette 
& Hammersmith Post, 
June 24, 1965 


5 40-> WHO: The Planet 
° of Decision. The 
Daleks close in for the final 
battle—and the travellers turn 
to fight 


6 rs Peach and weather. 
. 


Dylan may still 
tape BBC shows 


WHETHER Bob Dylan’s fans see him on British 

TV next month is entirely dependent on how 
he feels this week-end! For the folk star had to 
cancel plans to film his two half-hour BBC-TV 
shows on Monday after being ordered to bed by 


DYLAM: SINGLE: * Sesh oe ae 
NEXT FRIDAY test Satostay sutering it 


last Saturday suffering with a 
NEW Bob Dotan single ig Yitus infection he contracted 
EX a, Surprise eee in Portugal. 
Mriday, wil com! in} 
with ‘nother version, of the ‘ame FEELING BAD 
oe ey tie cone dae ee laene He was feeling “very unwell” 
Briasord the sone oat Ee eine at London’s Savoy hotel on Tues- 
pos rect day night when he should have 
been boarding a plane to return 
to New York. 
_ Tho NME understands that there 
As reported last week, Solomon is still a chance he may film the 
Burke arrives in London on June peeenS (for screening on June 
14 and will be undertaking an 2 and 24) this weekend. 
intensive schedule of TV and “On the other hand, his illness 
radio dates to promote his has depressed himy and as soon as 
version. he can get up Bob may just get _on 
© CBS also issues a Dylan EP a plane and head back to New 
in June. It includes “Blowing York,” a Dylan spokesman said, 


6.15-SuEEE es * 


6 35 — THE DICK VAN 
° DYKE SHOW: Dear 
Mrs. Petrie, Your Husband is 
in Jail 


A 0 — THE FLYING SWAN 
* with Margaret and Julla 
Lockwood in The Cupboard. 


3 4 —THE WESTERN: star- 
* ring Randolph Scott tn 
The Cariboo Trail with George 
“Gabby” Hayes, Bill Williams, 
Karin Booth. 


9,5 -CLurF: The Pireraiser. 


6.15 cimponnps 


7 0 — DICK VAN DYKE 
. SHOW: comedy film 
series. A Nice Friendly Game of 
Cards. 

—ROY CASTLE SHOW. 
Sean 


T.V. SONGS BY 
BOB DYLAN 


The second of two T.V. pro- 
ammes recorded by Bob Dylan, 
inger, during his 
recent visit to Britain, will be pre- 
sented on 8B.B.C.1 tomorrow 
(Saturday). 
The programme includes three 
of his best-known numbers—" It 
Ain't Me, Babe,” “The Lonesome 


8 10 — THE PLAINSMAN 
. (film) starring Gary 
Cooper and Jean Arthur. 


1 0.0- NEWS. 


10.10 pEney. "°° *? 
10.30 ;amme of folk songs 
11 oO = WEATHER. 

; 


9 5 —BBC LIGHT MUSIC 
. FESTIVAL 1965: The 
Music of George Gershwin. 


Ean Gotta Go Now.” 

The Walsall Observer & 
South Staffordshire 
Chronicle, 

June 25, 1965 


10.40-"="* 


10, BOB DYLAN: The 
. first of two P34 
grammes recorded by this ist. 


i MANS: Reports 
1 1.2 from the circuit on 
the first seven hours of this 
year’s International 24-hour car 
Trace. 


1g 


Evening Standard, June 26, 1965 


it’s Alright, rin: 
Carina” and “When The Ship 
Comes In.” 


New Musical Express, May 28, 1965 


BOB DYLAN IS 
‘VERY WEAK’ 


Evening Standard, June 19, 1965 


American folk singer 
Bob Dylan, in a London 
hospital with a virus in- 


fection, is very weak, his 
British manager, Ken Pitt 
said yesterday. 

Dylan went into St. 
Mary’s, Paddington, three 
nights ago from the Savoy, 
where he was staying. 


Daily Mirror, May 29, 1965 


but 
be 
matter 
his 


Fotx music always used to be anony: 


BOB DYLAN Sout posed om seats to month 


almost 2 secretion of history rather 
10.59 than the-creation of individual men 
and women. But mass media—re- 
cords, radio, TV—have changed the process. 
Singers like Woody Guthrie and Ewan MacColl 
are two examples of folk artists who have com 
posed their own material 
Another of this new breed of folk singers 
and writers is Beb Dylan, who can be heard 
and seen tonight in the first of two programmes 
he recorded while in London recently. Dylan 
has fused two separate strands of American 
folk-music—Negro dives and white country 
music—and made this the vehicle for his own 
biend of vivid imagery and social comment 
Bob Dylan grew up in Hibbing, Minnesota, 
but at ten he ran away—the first of several 
similar Jaunte—to Chicago, where be bought a 
guitar, By the time he was fifteen he could 
also play the piano, autoharp, and harmonica, 
and had written his ret song. Then off he 


pro- 

grammes for B.B.C. tele- 
vision and the first can 
be seen at 10.50 tonight. 
magn oe utr Bee 

y e 

“Talkin' World War II 
Blues,” “Subterranean Home- 


By MONITOR 


deeply 

characteristics of a poet: he looks 
in fact like a very young Byron or 
perhaps a Keats, an impression 
strengthened by a luxuriant roxth 
of carefully-tended hair which falls 
short of shoulder. The illusion 
is shattered by a niece pict’ whine 
of a voice that sounds like a banshee 
with adenoids. 


Nantwich Chronicle, 
June 26, 1965 


folk singers, 


Bob Felewting: 3 Baer's two superb 
10 concerts ii ite of two recitals by the 
doyen of the 


Newcastle Evening Chronicle, 
June 19, 1965 


went rambling his way through New Mexico, 
Kansas, South Dakota, and California, Soon 
afterwards, in the spring of 1962, he began 
taking New York's Greenwich Village by storm, 


I don't do anything 
message. I am 
just my thoughts 
into music. ‘Nobody can give You 
@ message like that 
“ All I can hope to do is sing what 
Tm think: nan ma: be femind 
ing. 
just me talking to myself.” 


* : mi oh, = 
Coventry Evening Telegraph, June 19, 1965 


Today Bob Dylan is probably the most adu- 
lated of all folk singers, for the boom in folk 
mousic has put bis records in the Top Twenty, 


Radio Times, June 17, 1965 


Denmark Street 


London home of agents and music publishers. Grossman 
sits in office of Tito Burns, British Producer. 


BURNS OK? Bye... how ‘bout that? Thinks I’m 
tryin’ to put him on. 
To Stewart on phone. Stewart? Ummmm... yeah... 
yeah ... uh huh, oh dear. That for the two? 
Hmmm might go to 15. | see. Uh, fine. Well, I'll 
tell you what I'll do. Yeah, not bad for me, I'll take 
it for a week's work. | don’t mind. Uh, Stewart, 
look, shall | just check this out with Albert now and 
sit down there and . . . to save you from hanging 
on? And then give you a call back? God bless you, 
To Grossman. 
1250. You could probably get him to stretch it to 
fifteen hundred. So, | figure this, you know, BBC, ah... 


GROSSMAN One show, but not for two. 


BURNS No. | had a feeling that Granada would 
come up with the money because they have done in 
the past. Remember what he offered Peter, Paul & 
Mary for two shows BBC. For two that seems 
to be their, their top. 


GROSSMAN If you get him back, why don’t you leave 
me take a crack at him on the phone. 


BURNS Pleasure. 
GROSSMAN § ‘Cause he called me in the states, you know. 
BURNS Who... Stewart or Johnny? 


GROSSMAN Stewart. 
75 


GROSSMAN Now, what kind of money do you think? 
How far do you think we can push them? 


TITO BURNS | tell you. As far as Granada goes, uh, 
they were talking 12-13 hundred pounds but there’s 
15 hundred there, | know. 


GROSSMAN You don’t think we can do better? 


TITO BURNS Possibly, yeah. But | know that like he’s 
talking to us 13.... 


GROSSMAN Why don’t we ask for 2,000? 


TITO BURNS laughs. 
Well, | had that figure in mind, strangely enough. 


GROSSMAN doesn’t laugh. 
Get it settled. 


BURNS Great. 


GROSSMAN Why don’t we, why don’t we hear now 
and get an answer from them. . . ‘cause you know 
why, don’t you? Just tell them that | have to present it 
to Bob before we can give them the final answer, 
but we'll give it to them by tomorrow. 


BURNS Fine... I'll get Johnny Hamp, Granada in there. 
The other one was rediffusion, but they‘re the same. 
To secretary. 
Uh, Johnny Hamp, please. Urgently, wherever he is. 
Track him down, dear. 


To Grossman. 
The top one so far really is Granada, but | haven't 


spoken to him. 
Phone rings. 


SECRETARY on intercom. Umm, Johnny Hamp is in the 
studio, his secretary's there. If she could have some 
idea of what it’s about she might be able to 
get him to come to the phone. 


73 


BURNS Stewart? .. . Listen Stewart, I've got 
Mr. Grossman for you. Will you hold on a second? 


GROSSMAN | spoke to you in New York, didn’t I? 
Uh, remember. Yeah. And uh, at that time | indicated, 
uh, the kind of money we were looking for... 
for Bob and | assumed that when Tito told me you 
were interested that we were somewhere in that 
vicinity and that | was personally, you know, 
kind of you know, surprised, you know, at, you know, 
the nature of the offer. In other words, as much 
as we'd like to do the show for BBC | think we can’t 
even consider it at that money ‘cause it doesn’t 
come anywhere near the other offers that we have. 
OK, well the minimum that | would consider would, 
uh, be the fee that you mentioned for each 
half hour. No, no, no—I wouldn’t.. . . 1250 for each 
half hour. Well, uh, thank you very much. Bye. 

To Burns. 
He said he'll put it to them but he’s almost certain 
it'll be, it'll be no... but | think he’s going to 
come back with 2,000, | bet. For two shows. 


BURNS Then, then we're no better off. We're still better 
off the other way with one show. Aren't we, Albert? 


GROSSMAN | don’t know. 
BURNS I don’t, uh... 


GROSSMAN Can we, without, uh, acting in bad taste, 
can we get Johnny Hamp back on the, on the 
phone and, and fell him it looks like we have a 
better offer from, uh... I'll tell him. No? 


BURNS Albert, if | may, if you go along with me, 
‘cause | know Johnny, and Johnny's a good guy— 
in other words, Johnny is not about to save them 
money, you know. 
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ke 


ventures of a 
whose dreams 
with his waking life. 


Wales, in 


— FRANCIS DUR- 
PRESENTS 1 1 0 — THE HUNCHBACK 

.+-A Game of Murder. Part 3 . 

BOB DYLAN. Songs Part 1: Abduction. 


composed 11.25 ae LATE NIGHT 


8.15 
8.405% 


by him (BBC-1 repeat). 
Evening Standard, March 12, 1966 


BBC TV Studios, Shepherd’s Bush, London, England, June 1, 1965, Continued 


BELLES DE 9 10 ELECTION BROAD- 
NUIT: Prench film with . C 
t Gerard Labour Party: Prime Minister, 
ae ao, oe Harold Wilson. 
The fantastic - JOE y 
aalie’ ceapainees 9.20 NOEL COWARD ON 
become mixed Michael 


SAST on behalf of the 


ACTING talks to 
MacOwan. 


sPeciaL: 1(Q), 10ucr tte tee 


Cham- soccer match. 


19.55 


OF NOTRE DAME, 


JINE-UP. 


BURNS Just say Bob Dylan. He'll be there in a shot. 

To Hamp. Two grand, Johnny. Yeah, on an exclusive. 
And it would be very much exclusive. He’s not 
going to do anything else. Yeah... yeah... 
yeah... yeah... you want to leave that with you, 
John? Hello? 


CHRIS On phone at other end. Hello. 
BURNS Yes. 


CHRIS Ah, this is Chris, Stewart's P.A. speaking. He’s 
not there. He’s not, he’s not, you know, available at 
the moment. He’s a bit tied up in the theatre. 

Can | help? 


BURNS Well, | think he might untie himself. Would you 
tell him this is the call he was expecting 
regarding Bob Dylan? 


CHRIS Bob Dylan? 
BURNS Yes. 


CHRIS OK, well you know, when | say he’s tied up 
| really mean it. You know, I’m not kidding. 


BURNS I know he is. . . with rope, right? 


CHRIS No, look, we’ve got a show on in the theatre here, 
you know? 


BURNS Don’t get upset, don’t get upset—I’m only 
kidding ya. 
CHRIS OK, well I'll try and get him. 


BURNS Well, you tell him, Chris, that | have Mr. Grossman 
with me. Uh, Bob’s manager, Albert Grossman’s 
with me now. 


CHRIS OK. 


GROSSMAN I know. We only asked for two. He’s 


certainly not going to come with more than that. 
| mean, he’s certainly not going to come back and say 
we'd like to give you a little more than you asked for. 


BURNS Well, what we can do is this. If you want to 


hold on, Johnny‘ll be back in the morning, and 
if he comes up with the two, and if they've turned 
‘round in the end, and say, you know, “forget it,” 
we no go. If they come up with the two, I'll say 
“Look, Johnny, as your friend because Albert wants 
to do it with you, we're telling this to you, we're 
not saying no to you and doing the other one, we're 
going to tell you straight what happened. We 
were ready to do yours if you came up with the two 
but then the BBC got raving mad and came up 
with two. So you've got to top it.” 

On the telephone. 
Albert? Um, Albert, Stewart? I'll be with Albert 
in a few moments and 

Holds up two fingers for Grossman . , . Grossman smiles. 
Um, I'll put it fo him and uh, uh, and you know I’m 
sure he'll come up with a decision, you know, 
very quickly. Well now Stewart, let me tell you, 
between you and I, um... very truthfully, you know, 
oh, like two months ago, Granada came on when 
they heord he was coming, and, you know them, 
they pay . . . you know, what, they pay for the taxi 
as well, if you know what | mean. Uh, and they’ve 
been on there hammering away like mad. So, uh, 
Albert does have a pretty tough decision in a 
way. But, you've seen today’s chart? Dylan: number 
six, “Subterranean Homesick Blues.” Yeah, jumped 
from like 45 or something to six, Yeah, I'll be 
with Albert within ten minutes or so. 

Albert looks up at Tito. 


uu 


Newport Folk Festival, Newport, Rhode Island 


July 24 and 25, 1965 


NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL’ 


Thurs. + Fri. + Sat. » Sun. + July 22-23-24-25 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


* Evening Concerts—THURSD an Baer, Mar 
+ Gorman, Blue Ridge Moun 
Davis, Son House, New Los 
Lilly Bros. with Tex Logan & others. 
FRIDAY—Cape Breton Singers, Ri 
McGee 
colle,’ Larry 


ing & Southern Fife & 
hers. 


SATURDAY—Horton Barker, Margaret Barry & Michael Gorman, Theo: 


* dore Bikel, O Brand, Lightning Hopkins, lan & Sylvia, Norman. 
Kennedy, Kwes' ig Band, A. L.A Bi n 
+ New England C Dancers, Ode! 


SUNDAY—Bob Dylan, Fiddier Beers Family, Len Chandler, Ronnie Gil 


i bert, Ishangi Dance Troupe, Mance Lipscomb, Moving Star Hail Singers, ‘ 


Peter, Paul & Mary, Jean Ritchie, Er 
]ON—Byron 


mist & others. 
fe, Blue Ridge Mountain 
Cc ver Valley Boys, 

ordon Lightloot, 


George Wein, Tech, Producer 
Evening Tickets: $3, 4, 5, 5.50—All Reserved 
Sunday Afternoon General Admission $2 
Friday Saturday Panels & Workshops, 11. AM..5 P.M: Adm.$2 9 
Newport, R. 1.3 


TICKETS IN HARTFORD: 
BELMONT RECORD SHOP, 163 WASHINGTON ST. 


WORKSHOPS 


Saturday Morning ... 


11:00 - 1:30 

CONTEMPORARY SONGS 

Hosts: Peter Yarrow 
Ronnie Gilbert 

Bob Dylan 

Mimi & Dick Farina 

Ian & Sylvia 

Gordon Lightfoot 

Eric Von Schmidt 

Pat Sky 


i John Hurt. 4 
& Arthur Smith Stir xon, Mov: 3 


- NEWPORT FOLK 
} Thurs. + Fri, + Sat. + Sun, + July 22-23-24-25 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


}’ Evening Concerts—THURSDAY—Margaret Barry & Michael Gorman, | 
~ Biue Ridge Mountain Dancers, Maybelle Carter, Bob Dylan, Rev, Gary J 


* Davis, Son House, New Lost City Ramblers, Eck Robertson, Josh White 
, & others. 
i FRIDAY-—Cape Breton Singers, Roscoe Holcomb, Mississippi John Hurt, 


. Sam & Kirk McGee & Arthur Smith, Memphis Slim & Willie Dixon, Mov: 


+ ing Star Hall Singers, New York Street Games, Arthur Nicolle, | ary 
+ Older, Peter, Paul & Maty, Dock Reese, Ed Young & Southern Fife & 
}. Drum Corps, Annie Walters & others. 
fr SATURDAY—Horton Barker, Margaret Barry & Michael Gorman, Theo 
\ dore Bikel, Oscar ‘rand, Light & Sylvia, Norman 
Kennedy, Kweskin Jug Bar 
E+ New England Contra-Dancers, Odetta, Joe Pattersor 5 
 SUNDAY—Joan Baez Fiddler Beers Family, Len Chandler, Ronnie Gil 


HY bert, Ishangi Dance Troupe, Mance Lipscomb, Moving Star Hall Singers, 


= Peter, Paul & Mary, Jean Ritchie, Eric Von Schmidt & othe 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON—Byron & Lue Berline. Blue Ridge Mountain 
Dancers, Hamilton Camp, Chambers Brothers, Charles River Valley Boys. 

Mimi & Dick Farina, Kathy & Carol, John Koerner, Gordon Ligftfoot, 


FESTIVAL’ 


ve Grass Boys, 


b, Bernice Reagan, Pat Sky, Mark Spoelstra & others, 
4 George Wein, Tech, Producer 
Evening Tickets: $3, 4, 5, 5.50—All Reserved 
Sunday Afternoon General Admission $2 
Friday-Saturday Panels & Workshops, 11 A.M.-5 P.M.: Adm, $2 


qi On Mail Orders add 25 cents to NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL, Newport, R. 1. § 
: FICKETS IN HARTFORD: 
BELMONT RECORD SHOP, 163 WASHINGTON ST. 


Folkniks Boo The New Dyla 


By Arnold Reisman 


NEWPORT, RI, — As the 195 Folk 
Festival said its goodbyes to Newport 
Sunday night (with a record-breaking four- 
day attendance of more than 74,000), it 
appeared that Bob Dylan — the most 
Mdohzed poet of the genre — had bid 
farewell forever to folk music, And this 
announcement was made loud and clear 
enough to arouse an adverse reaction from 
a stunned crowd of more than 16,000. 


They came to hear the charismatic 
crown prince of folkdom display his 
moralizing melodies with their unsettling 
images. This time the unsettling image 
was not to be found so much in the lyrics 
as in the man himself. 

The 2tyear-cid native of Hibbing, 
Minn, was the sixth act in a line-up of 14, 
His long, tousled hair was raked like a 
rooster’s comb. The New Dylan was 
already noticeable: black leather coat, red 
shirt. tight black pants, high-heel boots, 
harmonica and, of all things, an electric 
guitar. 

Anguished Crowd 


Backed by two organs and the Paul 
Butterfield Blues Band with Mike Bloam- 
field writhing on lead electric cuitar, Dy- 
lan — formerly referred to as “the Ameri- 
can Yevtushenko” but now looking more 
like a London Teddy Roy — stridently but 
rbythmucally blasted his way through three 
rock-‘n’-roll_ numbers. Much of the crowd 
was aghast. Their hero has assumed the 
title role of his latest song (a commercial 
smash hit) — “Like a Rolling Stone.” Was 
he selling out? Where was the social 
protest Dylan had wrenched into art? 


Bitter and dejected, Dylan left the 
stage in a torrent of mixed boos and yeas. 

It wasn’t folk, but his music was good, 
nevertheless. As a conditional surrender, 
he returned with a non-electric guitar and 
nervously performed “Baby Blue’ and 
‘Tanbourine Man." Now, there were 
drowning drones of “More,” but it was too 
late. Dylan knew he had to take his new 
image elsewhere, ‘They don’t want me out 
there." one reporter heard Dylan say 
backstage. Make way for Donovan, Dy- 
lan’s British sound-alike, 


Lesser Winners 


There were two other Sunday-night 
show-stoppers: Eric Von Schmidt and 
Cousin Emmy.-Von Schmidt, whose face is 
hidden behind wire-rimmed glasses and 
buried in a circumscribing thicket of hair 
and beard, mingles humor with the blues 
and exudes a charm and personality (hat 
takes over an audience, His grinding voice 
= like a wound-up propeller letting loose 
— Was accompanied by Kweskin's Jug 
Band. 

Kentucky hillbilly Cousin Emmy, a 
stage-cured ham wilh fluorescent blonde 
hair and a fluorescent smile. climaxed her 
stint with a rousing rendition of “Turkey in 
the Straw,” which she clapped on her 
cheeks, 

The hits of the afternoon's “New 
Folks’ concert were Dick and Mimi 
Farina ‘she being a sister of Joan Baez) 
and “Spider” John Koerner. A very 
versatile guilar-and-duleimer duo, Dick 
and Mimi won over a rain-drenched crowd 
in a 30-minute session. Koerner, a master 
of the “blue-eyed soul” sound, performed 
“Dunc and Brady" as a fast-talking ballad 
— with sparkling wit and a driving 
locomotion, These tivo acts will probably 
be big-time in no time. 

A rapid turn-over of big names was the 
tempo of the sold-out Saturday night 
performance. The program, as varied as a 
Chinese menu, appeared to ride in on a 
conveyer belt. As soon as a performer 
warmed up, he was (old he had one more 
number. A kaleidoscopic march of talent 
went along in double-time — because of a 
chronic fear of rains that never came. 

From the outset, the evening was 
chameleon-like .., and this created a 
lively effect. First, the New England 
Contra-dancers — a small army of 2 
musicians and steppers with a Down- 
Eastern twang and beat. Then the routine 
of war, whimsy and waggishness of 


newport folk festival 
july 22-25 


1965 


~ eemey 


1 


Sie Prt 


EX?-FOLKSINGER BOB DYLAN 
»«.« “They don't want me out there...” 


melodic allo-lenor Oscar Brand, who is till 
an entertaining type. Then the high-strung 
electric-guilar blues of Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
another worthwhile recent rediscovery, 


Kweskin S(rummin’ 


And top these various clhniks with the 
raucous, roaring ‘twenties sound of the 
Jim Kweskin Jug Band, a relatively new 
ald favorite — and justifiably so. With 
spunk, rhythm and unmutigated nonscase, 
they hounced through “Rag Mama,” 
“Memphis, Tennessee.” “Sadie Green” 
and “Wonderful One.’ Then they jocularly 
contributed their own social protest song, 
“Never Swat a Fly" — and sung it as if it 
were a parody treatment of Guy Lom- 
bardo. 


The classic, volcanic voice of Odetla 
Closer the first half of the show. She sent 
sporadic chills up and down the congre- 
gated spines with her moving rendilicas of 
“Children, Go Where I Send Thee” and 
“My Mind Set on Freedom.” Slapping the 
guitar shaft and singing a work-song, her 
sound is like that of a gospel singer raising 
her spirit from the floor of the Grand 
Canyon. 

Bill Monroe, the original Grand Ole 
Opry man, and the Blue Grass Boys 
displayed the creme of country music. 
With a predominance of fiddles among an 
ensemble of strings, they deftly manipu- 
lated thelr way through "Mule Skinner 
Blues” and “Somebody Touched Me." 


WBZ disk jockey Jefferson Kaye then 
introduced the Canadian duo, Ian & Sylvia, 
saying they have affected the balance of 
payments with their records — and little 
wonder. With a lyrical and vilal blending 
of sharp female and male voices, they 
performed their hit, “You Were On My 
Mind,” and some other self-composed 
winners, 


Bikel’s Bon Mot 


The evening concluded with Theodore 
Bikel's mixed bag of etymological ethno- 
logy, The mustached virtuoso rhythmically 
and dextrously gave forth wilh "Sound of 
Freedom,” “O Thou Shepherd” and a 
variety displaying his multi-lingualism, He 
also can be crediled with making the folk- 
quip of the Festival; “We sing of plowing 
and sowing, and we never do it — but we 
reap!” 

But the standing ovation of the evening 
was the harvest of unscheduled unknown 
— litle Spokes Mashayani, king of the 
penny whistle ,players in Johannesburg, 
South Africa. The sprightly African over- 
whelmed the crowd and the other per- 
formers wilh his lively, jazzy, flute- 
sounding Kwela music, Pete Secger 
strummed the banjo and impresario 
George Wein tinkered on the keyboard as 
Spokes’ penny whistle rocked with a@ 
swinging shepherd beat. More unfolk 
music — but who. cared? _ 


The Patriot Ledger, July 27, 1965 


e Mailbag 


Dear Editor, S 

I recently finished reading the 
article on the Newport Folk Festival 
and Bob Dylan in The Patriot Ledger of 
Tuesday, July 27, 1955. 

I was completely shocked, irritated 
and, to say the least, angered, I have 
one question to which J think 1 alre: 
have the answer — was Mr, Arnold 
Reisman, the author of the article, at 
the Folk Festival? For that matter, 
was he within fifty miles of Newport? 
If so, he would have ‘heard truthful 
descriptions of Dylan's, performance, 
unlike the one he wrote, 

He began the article' saying that 
Dylan “had bid farewell to folk music’? 
and that his first three.songs aroused 
an “adverse reaction from a stunned 
crowd.” ¢ ere 

Thave'some more questions for Mr. 
Reisman — Does he remember Dylan's 
first three songs? Does he recall 
Dylan walking off the stage to get his 
acoustical guitar unannounced? Where 
was he when, at this time, the crowd 
was on its feet screaming loudly for 
FIVE FULL minutes, “WE WANT 
DYLAN!” because they thought he was 
not coming back? Does this sound like 
an “adverse reaclion from a stunned 
crowd?” I could not hear the whole 
crowd but from where I was sitting 
(section 6) 1 did not hear any boos 
which Mr. Reisman said existed. Also, 
where was Mr. Reisman when, at the 
end of Dylan’s performance. Peter 
Yarrow, the M.C., had to literally BEG 
the crowd .to settle down because 
“Bobby can't come back. Please have 
come consideration for Bobby and the 
other performers, ladies and gentle- 
™men. Bobby cannot come back.” Does 
this sound like the reaction of an 
audience to a performer who “isn't 
wanted out there?” Mr. Reisman 
claimed that “‘one reporter" had heard 
Dylan say, “They don't want me out 
there.” I would like to know the name 
of the reporter, if such a person exists 

I trust next year, Mr. Reisman will 
attend the Festival in person. I feel it 
is much better to get information first- 
hand than from a badly informed 
person, which is apparently where Mr, 
Reisman got his data... 

I would like to add one, thing. When 
Bob Dylan walked off the stage Sunday 
night, everyone knew he was STILL the 
“King” of folk music — everyone 
except Mr. Reisman, that is, 

I would appreciate a reply to this 
letter. 

Mannie White 
103 Verchild St. 
Quincy, Mass. 02169 


Editor's Reply: ’ 
1. Mr. Reisman was at the 1965 
Newport Folk Festlval from its begin- 
ning on Thursday fo its end on Sunday. 
He was silting in the first row of the 
press section, behind the box seats. 
2. His description of Beb Dylan’s 
performance is iruthfut. For the record, 
he did not imply that Dylan’s perform- 
ance was poor. In fact, he stated the 
contrary (“It wasn’t folk, but his music 
was good, nevertheless”) He mercly 
pointed out that Dylan's music was 
changing direction. There is quite a gap 
between “Blowin’ in the Wind’? and 
“Like a Rolling Stone.” j 
3. Dylan's first three songs of the 
Sunday night program were “Maggie's 
Farm,” “Like a Rolling Stone” and “I 
Want to be Your Lover.” The beat and 
the lyrics of these songs are-closer to 
the style of the Beatles and the Rolling 
Stones than they are to the “Old 
Dylan.” 
4. In response to Dylan’s opening, hoos 
bested yeas in Mr. Reisman's area ~ 
box seats, press section and the first 
rows of the genera) admission, He 
heard shouts of “Bring back Cousin 
Emmy,” “Sing folk music,” °“The 
Beatles are better” and “No, more, no 
more.” 
5. In Dylan's last album, “Bringing It 
All Back Home,” seven of the’ 11 songs 
are rock rather than folk. . 
6. Mr. Relsman reported that Dylan 
returned sans electric guitar and 
performed the music he is best known 
for. And he also reported that these 
numbers were greeted with Joud shots 
of “More.” But there was a bit of 
kowlowing Involved, When :Dylan 
walked offstage, he was handed the 
acoustical guilar and told by a member 
of the Festival board that he had better 
use it. Dylan's comment, “They don’t 
want me out there,” referred to the 
New Dylan not the Old, Dylan had not 
planned on singing “Tambourine Man.” | 
As a matter of fact, he was unprepared 
for jt. He had to call for the right 
harmonica, The “one reporter” exists, 
and so do professional ethics. He will 
remain “one reporter,” per his request, 
7. New York Times folk music critic 
Robert Shelton, in the Sunday Times 
entertalument section (Aug..1), wrote 
that Dylan “Introduced very unpersua- 
sively his new fusion of folk and 
rock’n’roll’ and also reporied audience 
dissatisfaction with it, . 


The Patriot Ledger, 
August 3, 1965 


Newport Folk Festival, Newport, Rhode Island, July 24 and 25, 1965, continued 


Newmont It’s All Right, Ma, 
['m Only Playin’ R & R 


| by Arthur Kretchmer 


The Newport Folk Festival will take place again next 
year. Force of habit and prestige will combine so that 
most of us will forget the convulsive death agonies that 
took place over a warm and sunny weekend in 1965. The 


record 76,000 paid sdmissions 
will also help to dull the 
memory. 

The whole thing was schis- 
matic and disjointed. The festi- 
val committee tried to force-feed 
@ May Dey atmosphere com- 
plete with militant Socialist re- 
strictiveness to a generation that 
doesn’t trust anybody who wants 


| to run a machine—there ain't no 


poetry in bureaucracy, baby. 


,| And yet the greatest poet of this 
'| young generation was scorned 
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for not hewing to today’s dif- 
ferent but just as well-scored 
line: Sunday night Bob Dylan 
was booed for linking rhythm 
and blues to the paranoid night- 
mares of his vision. 

The best example of where it’s 
at revolves around Phil Ochs. He 
was the smash of last year’s 
festival with songs that put down 
every institution from unions to 
Mississippi to liberals who think 
as they are told but act not at 
all. Ochs wasn’t invited this year. 
The official reason was too many 
citybillies. The real reason was 
ideology. Irwin Silber, editor of 
Sing Out! and a member of the 
festival establishment, blew the 
facade in the program: “It is 
not enough that a song’s subject 
matter be of topical concern. We 
should demand insight and par- 
tisanship and protest and af- 
firmation ...." The key words 
are partisanship and affirmation. 
Be a good follower; it'll all go 
our way. Ochs doesn’t follow; 
Ochs doesn’t sing at Newport. 
But ask Ochs about Dylan and 
he tells you that Dylan’s gone 
astray. You don't get the mes- 
sage from his songs; they aren't 
blunt enough. 80 the young, 
radical, anti-ideology protest 
singer puts down the young, 
radical poet because he's for- 
saken the ideology. 

Obtuse Music 

Musically, the festival was ob- 


only 

(Sunday afternoon) was satisfy- 
ing, and that was mostly because 
of the brilliance of Mimi and 
Dick Farina and some other 
young singers. The daytime 
workshops (blues, ballads, dul- 
cimer, etc.) were better than the 
evening shows: you could pick 
the best place to be. The contem- 
porary workshop, easily the most 
eagerly awaited and best at- 
tended, never seemed to come 
off. The tone was set by Ronnie 
Gilbert singing Dylan’s “Masters 
of War’ as if she were at Union 
Square for a Farband rally. 

For the rest, Mike Seeger and 
Allan Lomax filled the place with 
work gangs and West Virginia 
settlers, all of whom were valid 
and authentic because they 
really sang that way when they 
worked. The best crack of the 
festival came from a young 
editor who said, ‘Get Lomax to 
my office. I hum and whistle 
while I read proofs. Maybe I can 
do it on the stage.” 

Like Hollywood 

But the most important aspect 
of the festival was its similarity 
to Hollywood madness. The great 
stars, fawned over, sought after, 
best people to have your picture 
taken with and all, were Dylan 
and Baez. There were two camps 
and Donovan, who was “with 
Baer,” seemed to be there to 
provide that camp with a male 


screaming ‘““BOBBY!, 
Dylan!, Look out, mister, do you 
know who that is in the pool, 
ites...” 

There was no contest between 
the camps themselves. It wasn't 


surrounds himself with people 
but will never be well - enough 
protected. 

One of the most widely cir- 
culated stories was about a 
woman from someplace who 
asked Joan Baez for an auto- 
graph. The latter said, “Why 
don’t you shake my hand in- 
stead? Then I can get something, 
too."* The woman persisted; she 
needed something to show her 
sister. Joan Baez refused. De- 
pending on who you are that is 
a humble act or a put-down; but 
whichever, it’s the behavior of 
& woman in control. In fact, a 
tough woman in control. 

Bob Dylan is out of control. He 
never had it and never will. Like 
& mogul he surrounds himself 
with flunkies who feed him lines 
and laugh when he repeats 
them. At dinner he rotates the 
chicks at the place of honor next 

Continued on page 8 
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to himself. And. wearing a white 
Mad Hatter’s hat whose crown 
is about 20 inches high, he shuns 
attention. And he plays rock’n’ 
roll before 10.000 folk purists. 

What has happened is that a 
genius, by his strange success, 
has been forced to act out his 
horrors in public instead of the 
lonely privacy that other genera- 
tions imposed on their poets. 
And. for Dylan, this mass suc- 
cess has become another fear, 
another out-of-control situation. 

The irony of the folklorists and 
their parochial ire at Dylan's 
musical transgressions is that he 
is not Guthrie or the Shangri- 
Las, but this generation's most 
awesome talent, And in 60 years 
you will read scholarly papers 
about his themes (terror, re- 
lease) and the images (so similar 
to the disharmonies and exag- 
gerations of a William Bur- 
roughs). And those learned men 
will be benefited by the most 
comprehensive set of readings 
that any poet ever provided. 

On the way back from New- 
port Dylan's “Like e@ Rollin’ 
Stone” was on the radio. (He had 
been booed for it at Sunday 
night’s concert.) When it ended 
the d. j. came on in his high- 
pitched frenzy, “That was BOB- 
BY'! BOBBY DYLAN!” He 
spewed some more and played 
the ‘next number by the Ex- 
hausts or something. And you 
wonder if anything has changed 
at all. If the fans who boo him 
for attempting this personal in- 
tensification or those who cheer 
him have any idea of what’s go- 


The Village Voice, August 5, 1965 
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Newport Folk Festival, Newport, Rhode Island, July 24 and 25, 1965, continued 


Newport Folk Festival Winds Up--City Can Relax, Heave a Deep Sigh 


By ERNIE SANTOSUOSSO dew, whooped it up and sang 


The one who had them inspirational segment of gosp- played the psaltery, a de-; Between each song she in-) She forgot to add “Kee 
screaming was his most popu-|el singing. |scendant of the harpsichord,|terspersed “Bless All You!|those Post Cards A-Comin 
lar song, “Tambourine Man.”| But the big surpirse of the|which goes back to Bible days. | Neighbors,” In.” 


Newport police reported A customer in the front row|night was the appearance of| Cousin Emmy, a_ trooper! 


Globe Reporter 
NEWPORT, R.I.—The music- 
sated city of Newport today 


and danced in the aisles. 


heaved a tired sigh and pre- 
Pared to pick up its satus quo 
as the 7th folk festival closed 
a record-breaking stand at 
Connell Highway Field. 

The combined attendance for 
the four-day run zoomed to 
more than 75,000. 

A Sunday double-header 
wound up the season's pro- 
gram. Some 15,000 turned out 
for the evening show while 
7000 flocked to the afternoon 


that 43 youthful attenders 
went to Sunday court on rou- 
tine charges. Otherwise, the 
festival headed toward its 
close Sunday night without 
unusual disturbances. 


| In the evening it was the 
Big D-Bob Dylan—and a re- 
turn shot for Peter, Paul and 
Mary. 

| Dylan, the aloof leather- 
|jacketed idol of the topical 


lan's request. 


the show home someti™e 


Odetta had led the crowd in an 
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Peter Paul and Mary took|days ago. 


around 1 a.m. today with an|engaging demonstration of 19" 
incendiary finish. Before that,\century parlor music. Father|mouth open. 
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supplied a harmonica on Dy-/veteran balladier Josh White|from the grand old opry, 
| who was hospitalized only two}wound up her portion with 
turkey in the straw which she 


The Beers Family gave an|managed by slapping her both 
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So much for folk, et. al., music, Now 
for all you diehards who feel cheated unless 
you get in your bi-weekly dose of Dylan litera- 
ture, the following: On talking with Mike 
Bloomfield, lead guitarist for the Butterfield 
Band, the following facts emerged about the 
Dylan fiasco at Newport: First of all, it was 
not the entire Butterfield Band that played 
with Dylan, but rather three musicians from 
the band (including Bloomfield), and three 
others of undetermined origin. Secondly, 
and most important, Dylan had never appeared 
on stage with a band before Newport. He is 
not used to working with a band, except ina 


IN DEFENSE OF DYLAN 
by Michael J. Carabetta 


"I'm singin! and writin' 
what's on my mind now 
What's in my own head 
and what's in my own heart 
I'm singin' for me an! 
a million other me's that've been 
forced t'gether by the same 
feelin'-- 
I'm writin' an' singin' for me 
An! I'm writin' an' singin' for 
you..." 


: JEANNE MOREAU * OMAR SHARIF hy 
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The Boston Globe, July 26, 1965 
. re ; 
NOS SESS Sra 
MeVAHGHE ed: FFEEMARL 
Newport, Sunday night: There are pro- 
bably as many different ideas as to what 
happened, and why, as there are people who 
saw it happen; following is my version of 
what may be a momentous occasion in folk 
music, 


Bob Dylan comes on stage, electric gui- 
tar in hand and accompanied by the entire 
Paul Butterfield R&B band. He does three 
numbers including ''Maggie's Farm" and 
"Like a Rolling Stone''(they all sounded more 
or less the same); audience response at the 
end of the first is fairly good; after the sec- 
ond, only fair. Dylan walks off stage at the 
end of his third number, looking rather dis- 
gusted, Peter Yarrow tries to convince the 


recording studio. The reason he only played 
three songs was because he was unable to work 


out any more with the band. Bloomfield was 
standing next to Dylan on stage and did not 
hear any booing, and is reasonably certain 
that Dylan didn't hear any either. Dylan left 
after three numbers because that was all he 


The night was Sunday, July 25th. The 
scene, Festival Field, Newport. Peter 
Yarrow uttered a few syllables concerning 
the next performer on the program. But he 
did not have to. 


audience that he had only been allotted time 
for three songs; somebody else said it was 
because he was sick or because he couldn't 
get together with Butterfield's band, but the 
real reason was rather obvious: he left the 
stage because he was being booed by a large 
segment of the audience. It seems that there 
are some people who don't like electrified, 
amplified, reverberated, echo-chambered, 
rock 'n' rolled Bob Dylan. 


Dylan comes back on stage after a lot of 
coaxing, encouragement and bloody screams 
fromthe audience; but the secondtimearound, 
he has an acoustic guitar with him, and he 
does two of his more folk-oriented obscuri- 
ties, including "Tambourine Man," an ob- 
vious crowd-appeaser. 


The importance of the event, however, 
lies not in what the crowd did or didn't like, 
but in the fact that they actually had enough 
tasteand self-determination to have an opin- 
ion, that they could scream all week-end for 
their hero and then boo him for doing some- 
thing they thought was bad. I can't say I 
agree with the crowd's taste (last year, they 
booed Maybelle Carter off stage, which makes 
you wonder just where the consistency is), 
but it is heartening to know that the masses 
(pardon me, the Great American Majority) 
has any taste at all, knows the difference be- 


No intro was necessary. 
The audience, full-house strong, was hushed, 
You could almost hear the nearby waves 
crashing on the sand. You could sense the 
chord of deference that pervaded the scene. 
Bob Dylan. A vocal explosion filled the damp 
night air. 


To the many who have seen this writer/ 
singer in the past, a change was visable. 
Gone was the well-worn suede jacket, dun- 
garees and boots, the flat-top acoustic gui- 
tar. Those items of the past were replaced; 
replaced by a black continental suit, pointed 
black boots with Chelsea heels, anda solid 
body electric guitar. Was this he? 


The throng was somewhat bewildered. 
The applause waned as. Dylan wailed: "I 
ain't gonna work on Maggie's Farm no 
more..."' He was not altogether rejected, 
however. Dyed-in-the-wool Dylan buffs and 
those of the teeny-bop faction nodded their 
heads in beat with this new sound. Song 
ended. A half-hearted cheer and a few heck- 
Bob Dylan cared not. Charac- 


lers' boo's. 
teristically it was Bobby. His swaying and 
rocking on stage was the same. The set ended 


with his newest single release: "Like a 
Rolling Stone."' Clapping was void. Boo's 
and hecklers' cries rang clear throughout the 
Field. Some, like myself, were stunned. It 
was awful--in the true sense of the word: 
full of awe. 


had intended to play. He looked disgusted 
because he hadn't been able to get together 
with the band on stage, not because of the 
audience reaction. Suchis the story from the 
horse's mouth, Phase out whatever was said 
to the contrary in the last issue. 


The Broadside of Boston, 
September 1, 1965 


tween rock 'n' roll and folk music, and pre- 
fers to hear the latter at a folk festival. 


The Broadside of Boston, August 18, 1965 


Bobby left the stage abruptly. Peter 
Yarrow returned. He could offer no words. 
The situation was uncomprehendable. He 
asked if the people wished to hear more. 
Ironically, they did. But they wanted Dylan. 
The old Dylan. Nota protege of the Rolling 
Stones. Why? Should not a performer be 
allowed to sing whatever he (or she) wants? 
I would say yes. We are not forced to say 
anything we do not want to. By the same 
token, we are free to say, or sing, as it 
were, anything we wish. The compact majo- 
rity should not rule. Dylan should be able to 
sing, write or say anything he wishes. To 
return to the scene: the audience has heard 
Peter say that Bobby has gone to get his 
acoustic guitar. However, some of these 
so-called ''folk music" fans did not know the 
meaning of "“acoustic.'' Some _ ignorant 
jeerers were still yelling for Dylan to get his 
"folk" guitar. Enough said. 


Bob sang "It's All Over Now, Baby Blue." 
The crowd changed colors. A standing ova- 
tion! The cries of "we want more," and re- 
lentless applause filled the air. Someone 
yelled: "Mr. Tambourine Man!'' Bobby 
said: "All right, people, I'll sing that for 
ya."' Applause again. The audience was cap- 
tivated by his satire on fantasy. At the end 
of that song, a standing ovation commenced. 
Dylan bowed politely, smiling, saying: Thank 
you." Perhaps he was thanking them for let- 
ting him know how they felt about his folk/ 
rock endeavors. Perhaps for the magnificent 
applause. Only Dylan knows, 


The Broadside of Boston, August 18, 1965 


NEWPORT OBSERVATIONS: PEOPLE 
Bobby Neuwirth in a page-boy haircut... 


Bob Dylan wearing green polka-dots... 


Joan Baez refusing to sign autographs - but 
shaking hands instead because it's less im- 
personal that way... 


Oldest Performer: the 81-year-old member 
of the Cape Breton Singers; Youngest, 7- 
year-old fiddler Georgie Geisser of Quincy, 
Mass... 

Paul Butterfield — the people in Chicago(white 
and negro, old and new) are calling him the 
"King of Chicago.'... 

Peter Rowan playing, and singing with Bill 
Monroe... 


Rick Turner Accompanying lan & Sylvia... 


Keith & Rooney backing Byron & Lou Berline 
at Sunday afternoon's concert.., 


Mitch Greenhill backing Eric Von Schmidt at 
the Topical and Contemporary song workshop 
on Saturday afternoon.., 


Dick & Mimi Farina holding the crowd through 
a soaking downpour Sunday afternoon... 


Spokes Marciana from Johannesberg, South 
Africa - The King of the Kwela - givena 
standing ovation following a surprise appear- 
ance Saturday night... 


barry e. mushlin 


The Broadside of Boston, August 4, 1965 


Forest Hills Tennis Stadium, New York, New York 
August 28, 1965 


—-~-+ 


This Sat., Aug. 28, 8:30 pm at the Forest Hills Festival 


BOB DYLAN 


Pre-show entertainment by CARL HOLMES and The 


TICKETS: Queens: Festival Ticket Office, 118-30 Queens Bivd. (at Union 
Tpke.). Forest Hills; Manhattan: PENN TICKET AGENCY, Penn Station; REC- 
ORD CENTER STORES: 655 Lexington Ave., 135 West 50 St., 12 East 42 St., 
41 West 8th St.. 822 ae Nassau: SAM GOODY, Green Acres, oa 
Stream; WALT WHITMAN CENTER, Hunti ton; FLOYD BENNETT STORE, 1 

Northern Bivd., Manhasset; IN’S MUSIC SHOP, 875 Fiat- 


Dylan & Co. 

Folk Singer Bob Dylan will 
| bring his new country and blues 
| sounds with amplified guitars, 
| electric organ and drums to the 
Forest Hills Music Festival, Sat- | 


urday night. With Dylan at the 
Queens tennis stadium will be 
Carl Holmes and the Command- 
ers, rock ’n roll band that per- 


OREST 2 : 
- formed at President Johnson’s 


HILLS 


Brooklyn: 
bush Ave.; COLLEGIATE MUSIC, 1582 Flatbush Ave.; Bronx: SCHORR’S MUSIC 


130 E. 167th St; New Rochelle: HOUSE OF MUSIC, 591 Main St. Ticket 
i Information BOulevard 3-8080. 


prices: $4.95, $3.95, $2.95, $1.95. 


NEW YORK: 


Frank Sinatra, Count Basie and the 
Oscar Peterson Trio kicked off the 
season at Forest Hills with a three- 
day concert stand. The artists, who 
were all fresh in from the Newport 
Jazz Festival, mark the start of a 
distinguished series of concerts which 
will include performers like Judy Gar- 
land (July 17), Peter, Paul and Mary 
(24), Trini Lopez and Stan Getz with 
Woody Allen (31), Barbra Streisand 
(Aug. 8), and Johnny Mathis with the 
Young Americans (Aug. 21). The 
Music Festival’s publicity director 
Ron Delsener has also just announced 
the signing of Bob Dylan for a show 

Aug. 28. 


Cash Box, July 17, 1965 


Pop Singers and Song Writers 


Racing Down Bob Dylan’s Road 


{ 


MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 


PRE-SHOW ENTERTAINMENT BY STAN RUBIN QUARTET, 


TICKETS: Queens: Festival Ticket Office, 118-30 Queens Blvd. (at 


Tpke.), Forest Hills; Manhattan: PENN TICKET AGENCY, Penn Station; RECORD 
CENTER STORES: 655 Lexington Ave., 135 West 50 St., 12 East 42 St., 41 West 


8th St., 821 Broadway; Nassau: SAM GOODY, Green Acres, Vailey Stream; 
WHITMAN CENTER, Huntington; FLOYD BENNETT STORE, 1980 Northern 
Manhasset; Brooklyn: HALPERIN’S MUSIC SHOP, 875 Fia 


able to: FOREST HILLS MUSIC FESTIVAL, 115-30 Queens Bivd., Forest Hi 
N.Y. Enclose 25¢ handling charge with each order. 

Ticket prices: $4.95, $3.95, $2.95, $1.95. For information BOulevard 
All concerts at 8:30 P.M. 


Cabaret Tonight 


DYLAN CONQUERS | Cet Tai 
UNRULY AUDIENCE 2c yew sve 


MARK TWAIN RIVER- 


BOAT, Empire State Building, 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. 


 Ave.; COLLEGIATE 
MUSIC, 1582 Flatbush Ave.; Bronx: SCHORR’S MUSIC, 130 F. 167th St; New 
Rochelle: HOUSE OF MUSIC, 591 Main St. MAIL ORDER: Wake checks pay- 


—Travel-easy on the LIRR to the stadium, 


Masician’s ‘Sound’ Inspires 
a Variety of Entertainers 
in ‘Folk Rock’ Idiom 


By ROBERT SHELTON 

If imitation is the sincerest) 
form of flattery, then Bob Dylan 
must be one of the most flat- 
tered performers in American 
popular music today: 

The singer and song-writer, 
who will appear tomorrow night! 
at the Forest Hills Music Fes-| 
tival in Queens, has fostered a 
trend that music circles call 
“the Dylan sound.” 


Folk Singer Offers Works in 
‘New Mood’ at Forest Hills 


Facing a rude and immature 
audience, Bob Dylan gave a pro- 
gram Saturday night at the 
Forest Hills Music Festival in 
Queens in which he was a model 
of patient composure, ° 

Some 15,000 persons packed 
the tennis stadium for a pro- 
gram by the widely imitated 
and highly controversial young) 
singer - guitarist - songwriter. 
Most of the audience's atti- 
tudes were concerned with Mr. 
Dylan’s excursions into “folk 
rock,” a fusion of rock 'n’ roll 


Jimmy Dorsey's Orchestra, 
Lee Castle conducting. 
HOUSE OF VIENNA, 320 
East 79th Street. Asta Olsson, 
singer; Tony Bujka, violinist. 
| 


was barely able to shout his! 
blessings on Mr. Dylan and his 
new mood before the audience 
jhowled and booed its disap- 
|proval. ’ 

After a delay of several min- 
utes, Mr. Dylan appeared alone 


Bob Dylan 
Forest Hil 
today, has 


Unioa 


WALT 
Blvd. 


lis 75, 
3-8080 


ularity 


The Journal 


tation, ranged freely from Cin- 

di to T. S. Eliot to “Ein- 

guised as Robin Hood.” 

It can best be characterized as| 
a “folk song of the absurd.” 

After intermission, Mr. Dy- 

lan appeared with an excellent 


Inaugural Ball, last January- 
Daily News, August 23, 1965 


, Starring at the 
Is Music Festival 
added some rhy 


thm-and-blues and a rock 'n’ 
roll beat to diversify his pop- 


News, August 28, 1965 


eluded the guards and got to 
the stage, but were evicted. Mr. 
Dylan just kept singing. 
Nothing so dramatized the 
childishness of the audience's 
reaction to folk rock than when 
it ceased to boo and started to 
sing along with the popular 


rock 'n’ roll quartet, with Robbie) Song, “Like a Rolling Stone.” 


Robertson playing the electric 
guitar, Al Cooper the electric! 
piano; Harvey Brooks the elec- 
tric bass, and Levon Helm the! 
drums. | 

The electric band and the! 
high-voltage vocalizing raised) 
the level of Mr. Dylan’s per- 
formance from the intimate in- 
trospective vein of the first 
half to a shouting, crackling! 
intensity. The young audience's 


displeasure was manifested at) 


the end of most of the num- 


with his guitar, harmonica,)pers, by booing and shouts of, 


Evidently the hostility extends 
only toward things with which 
they aren’t familiar. 

y the time they get to know 
his excellent new folk rock 


{songs, such as “Tombstone 
;Blues,” maybe the noisy young 
|boors wno ruined an artistically 


strong concert may have grown 
up a bit. ROBERT SHELTON. 
Brazil Hears Bach Debut 
Special to The New York Times 
RIO DE JANEIRO, Aug. 29 
— Johann Sebastian Bach's 


plaintive voice and seven of his 
folkish songs. 


“we want the old Dylan.” The;Passion According to Saint 


young star plowed valiantly on, 


Matthew” was sung here to- 


Among them was a major new|with the sort of coolness he 


At least three groups and one 
individual who consciously style) 
their singing after Mr. Dylan 
are listed high on popularity 
charts of recordings. Sonny and 
Cher, the Byrds, the Turtles and 
Donovan ali have a strong Dy- 
lanesque quality in their record-| 
ings. 

Many others, from the Beatles} 
to Johnny Cash to the song-writ- 
ing team of Barry Mann and 
Cynthia Weil, have publicly ac- 
knowledged their debt to Mr.| 
Dylan, And John Lennon has 
even recorded a song in the! 
Dylan mode. 

In a telephone interview, Mr,! 
Dylan, the often enigmatic folk 
performer, parried questions, 
about his new imitators and the 
controversy over his fusion of, 
folk music with rock ‘n’ roll, 
called “folk rock.” 


Bob Dylan 


the pop and folk music world 
with him. 

The tousle-haired musician, 
who has written more than 100} 
songs, expressed a driving need 
to create and perform new ma- 
terial. “I get very bored with 
my old songs,” he said. “I can't) 
sing ‘With God on My Side’ for 


‘Missing Something’ 


15 years, What I write is much 


with folk-based songwriting. 
The first eruption came when!work filled with the incongrui- 


associated with folkmusic, in-|imagery. 

troduced Murray (the K) Kauf-| The song, another of Mr. Dy- 
man, a disk jockey associated lan's musical Rohrshachs ca- 
with rock 'n’ roll. Mr, Kaufman:pable of widely varied interpre- 


day for the first time in Brazil- 


work, “Desolation Road,” a long|has rarcly displayed on stage.|ian history. A chorus of more 


He even kept his coolness:than 200 voices directed by 
Jerry White, a radio announcer|ties of black humor and macabre|during repeated sorties of very,Carlos Prates sang the oratorio 


young members of the audience 
who ran onto a roped-off grass 
section in front of the stage, 
after, or during, songs. Several 


The New York Times, August 30, 1965 


Dylan Mixes Bag of 


Tricks at Music 


Fest 


“It's all music; no more, no more concise now than before. 
less.” the 24-year-old musician. jt’s not deceiving.” 1 
from Hibbing, Minn., said. “l) When Mr. Dylan first ap-| 
know in my own mind what/peared in New York he was] 
I'm doing. If anyone has imagi-jstrongly under the influence of 
nation, he'll know what I'm do-|wWoody Guthrie, the Oklahoma 
ing. If they can't understand my|pallad-maker. By the spring of 
songs they’re missing some-/1963, with the popularity of 
thing. If they can't understand|his ‘antidiscrimination protest, 
green clocks, wet chairs, purple/“Biowin' in the Wind," he be- 
lamps or hostile statues, they’re|came nationally known. His 
missings something, too.” “Pimes They Are a’ Changin'” 

Many pop-music insiders re-|was considered a credo for the 
gard Mr. Dylan as the mostlqiscontented protesting colle- 
influential American performer|gians, for whom he became a 
to emerge since the rise of|spokesman. 

Elvis Presley 10 years ago. 
Some think he is on the brink) 
of superstardom. 


Personal Expression 


. About a year ago he veered} 
Mr. Dylan is a wiry, sharp-'toward more personal expres- 


featured, sunken-eyed youth sion with “Mr. Tambourine 
who affects a somewhat bizarre, Man,” a current hit. Last spring 
limage. His hair has grown so he introduced “folk rock” wits 
long since he became interested;"Subterranean Homesick Blues® 
lin “folk rock” that the Beatlesiand the currently popular “Like 
jlook clean-cut by comparison. a Rolling Stone.” 
‘After leaving Hibbing, he stud-| Some of Mr. Dylan's lyrics 
lied briefly at the University of|are obviously “camp” fantasies, 
Minnesota but flunked out of}while others are poetically pro- 
the science class, he says, 5 foxy found. Many are sufficiently 
refusing to watch a rabbit die.” /elliptical to spur squadrons of 
He went on the road, playing|interpreters. a {| 
at a carnival and elsewhere, un.| Mr. Dylan refused to explain) 
til he got off the subway in'this avant-garde direction. “I! 
Greenwich Village in the springjhave no idea what I'll be doing: 
of 1961. tat Forest Hills Saturday,” hej 
Since Mr. Dylan was discov-/said. “I'll have some electricity 
ered at Gerde's Folk City in)[electrically amplified instru-| 
September of that year, he has!ments}] and a new song or | 
evolved through several com-'couple of three or four new) 
posing and performing ap-:songs. Time goes by very fast 
proaches. Each time he has.up there onstage. I think of 
changed he has brought an in- what not to do rather than 
creasingly larger segment of,what to do.” 


The New York Times, August 27, 1965 


NEW YORK—Two musical 
worlds—folk and rock ’n’ roll— 
collided Saturday night (28) at 
Forest Hills Music Festival 
here, but Bob Dylan provided 
something for both elements. 
The first half of the show was 
all folk. Dylan accompanied 
himself on folk-style guitar, al- 
ternating between singing and 
playing a harmonica fixed about 
his neck by a device. The audi- 
ence was with him all the way 
on such songs as “She Belongs 
to Me” and “Gates of Eden.” 
His “Desolation Row” was sung 
in a style reminiscent of the late 
Jimmie Rodgers and the lyrics 
were sharp with satire; nothing 
seems sacred to Dylan as a 
songwriter. “Hey, Mr. Tam- 
bourine Man,” also written by 
Dylan, was an audience pleaser. 


Then, after an intermission in 
the one-man show, Dylan came 


back on stage with his rock 'n’ 
roll group, having changed his 
own guitar for an electric job. 
The first song in a folk-rock 
style stunned Dylan’s older fans, 
while pleasing the younger ones 
in the audience. Somebody 
yelled, “Traitor!” Thereafter, 
each song brought mixed boos 
and applause; finally the boos 
died away. A lot of the ma- 
terial Dylan sang during the 
second half of the show was 
from his forthcoming album; 
some of the numbers did not 
have names. Dylan was in com- 
plete command of his material 
which ranged from lines like 
“the sun’s not yellow, it's 
chicken” to the lyrics of his 
hits “Like a Rolling Stone” and 
“It Ain't Me, Babe.” 

Dylan marked the third SRO 
crowd for the festival this year. 


Others so honored were Sinatra 
and Streisand. 


Billboard, September 11, 1965 


in Portuguese. The performance 
at the municipal theater was 
‘part of Rio’s fourth centennial 
celebration, 


Forest Hills Tennis Stadium, New York, New York, August 28, 1965, continued 


Mods, Rockers Fight Over 


New Thing 
| contioned jrom pege 


} 
jealled Dylan,” a tnited front of 
cheers filled the night 

After three totroductions, Dy 
lan finally eoerged from the 
wings Hke a timid bird with a 


lion's mane. The first half of “is 


concert was devoted exclusively 
to the image-(filied, heavily sxym- 
bolic sheurdist 
Wemtified with before he un 
veiled his “electricity” al New- 
port last The Moda lint 
ened enraptured ne he sang the 
familiar Uoages: “she is a hyp 


ames be was 


month. 


Called ‘Dylan’ 


| chanting, “The Gates of al 
| “—T try to harmonize with songe | 
| the lonesome sparrow sings... at! 
dawn my lover comes to me and | 
tela me of her dream/with no| 
allempt to shovel the glimpes | 
into the diteh of what each one! 
means,” | 
Thea Dylan sang = long, new! 
dream called “Desolation Row’’ | 


that contained these two verses 


All exeest Cain and Abel and! 
the Hunchback of Notre Dame 
everybody i» ¢ilher making love 
or welling for rein/ Ophelia, stre's 
the window, for her I 


Fred WwW. McDorre) 


ice: 
DYLAN STIRRED UP FOREST HILLS 


At Forest Hills 


Mods, Rockers Fight Over 
New Thing Called ‘Dylan’ 


by Jack Newfield 


Twenty-four year old Bob Dy- 
lan may have been the oldest 
person in the crowd of 15,000 
that jammed Forest Hille Stadium 
Saturday night. 

The teenage throng was bit- 
terly divided between New York 
equivalents of Mods and Rockers. 
The Mods—folk purists, new teft-) 
ists, and~ sensitive collegians — 
came to hear Dylan's macabre 
surrealist poems like “Gates of 
Eden" and “A_ Herd Rain is 
Gonna Fall.” But the Rockers 
and Hast Village potheads 
came to stomp their feet to Dy- 
lan’s tmere recent explorations of 
electronic “rock folk.” 

The confrontation was riotous, 
The Mods booed their former 
culture hero savagely after each 
of his amplified rock melodies 
They chanted We want Dylan 
and shouted insults at him, Meant | 
while, the Rockers, in frenzied | 
kamikaze squadrons of six and | 
eight, leaped aut of the stands | 
afier ench rock song and raced | 


fov the stage, Some just wanted 
to touch their new found, sunisn- 
eved idol, while others seemed 
lo prefer playing Keystone cops 
with pudgy stadium police, run- 
ning zig-zag on the grass until | 
captured in scenes reminsicent 
of the first Beatle movie. 

The factionalism within the 
teenage sub-culture seemed as 
fierce as that between Social} 
Democrats and Stalinists, and it! 
begun even before Dylan set foot 
on the wind-swept stage. Foil 
aise jockey Jerry White trtro- 
duced from the wings, ‘The 
Fitth Beatle, Murmy the K." 

The leading symbol of com- 
merctalization and frenetic “Top! 
40" dise jockeying was greeted | 
with a cascade of boos. There's} 
A new swinging mood in the) 
country,’’ Murray the I began, | 
“aml Bobby baby is definitely 
whal's happenin’, baby." 

The teenage argot drove the 
Mods to eveg greater tury, But | 
when the K added, *‘Ti's not rock, 
it's ndét folk, it's a new thing| 


Continued on page 10 


trotreatl; 
feel so afraid/on her 22nd birth 
day. etre's still an otd maid | 

“The Titanic sale af dawn 
everyone ie shouting “which side 
are you on'/Bera Pound and T. & 
Etiol are fighting m the cap) 
taln's tower/whtle calypao sing- 
ere laugh at them below them ...” 

But Dytan i» Nike Norman 
Mailer: he never repeats him- 
pelt or exploiia tis pant. Just 
aa Mailer has rooved inevitably | 
from Tretekyiem to hipsteriem | 
tw wmysticeem, ss han Dylan 
grown from protest to 
teck folk, 

A four-piece amplified 
(electronic organ, electronic 
bass, electronic gwitar, and, 
drums) tacked Dylan up the se- 
com balf of the comrert. After 
the Oret rock oong, the Mods 
booed Dylan. Afier the second 
someone called him a “scum 
beg.” and he reptied cooly, “ew, 
cone on now." After the third 
the Mods chanted sardonically, 
"We Want Dylan.” 

It was daring the third 
mumber that the first weve of 
Rockers erupied trom the standa« 
and sprinted for the stage. Tiris 
ritual was repenied by coed 
cveriiia bands after cach snc: | 
| eeeding song. The Mods, mean- 
while, responded to the ullimate 
desecration of their idol by throw. 
ing fruit, Bul they should have 
been listening to the lyrics—they 
were aA poetic an ever 

Perhaps ih an attempt. to show 
} the Moda he wnan't “going com 
j mercial” or “selling out," Dylan 
| performed « few of hie eartier 
jhe like “It Ain't Me, Babe, 
with a muted rocking beat, The 
menage seomed to get through 
and much of the Mod's wreath 
subsided. And the Mots joined 
the Rockers in wildly applauding 
Dylan's second now song of the 
‘evening ino title announced) 
which he sang while playing the 
piano slamding up 

America’s moxt influential new 
port since Allen Ginsberg then 
sang his top selling “Like » Rot. | 
ling Stone,.”” and the factions di-| 
| vided again, The Mods booed, 
and «during the last 3 chorus 
* doven teenagers charged the 
stage, exhausted police in slow. 
footed purault. Keeping bie cool, 
Dylan finished ihe song, mum-| 
died, “Thank you, very much,'’ 
and walked off without doing an 
encore, while kids and copa ca- 
vorted on the grass, 


noliet colector/you are a walk- 
ing antique’ and “ele can take 
the dark out of the nolght and 
paint the daytime black,” 

A few momenta later, 
long hair ripping in 
breeze, Dylan mesmertsed 
Mods hall singing, helf 


ture het 
over, hi« 
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17.25 — 7.66 & 4.95 


The Village Voice, September 2, 1965 


Hollywood Bowl, Los Angeles, California 


September 3, 1965 


Bob Dylan 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 3rd, 1965, 
Tickets 2.75 to $5.75 7 


at all ticket agencies 5 
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Bowl Show 
For Dylan 


The Beatles’ exciting per- 
formance at the Hollywood 
Bowl will be followed within 
a few days by another block- 
buster—a Bob Dylan Concert. 

“Bob Dylan will be at the 
Bowl on September 3,” Bob 
Eubanks, producer of both 
concerts, announced. 

While the Beatles are 
scheduled to leave following 
their Hollywood Bowl per- 
formance on August 29 and 
30, Eubanks says he will in- 
vite them to stay and see the 
Dylan concert. 

Tickets for the Dylan per- 
formance can be obtained at 
Mutual Ticket Agencies, The 
Automobile Club 6f America, 
Wallich’s Music City and the 
Hollywood Bowl Box Office. 

Tickets to the Beatle Con- 
cert were completely sold-out 
when the first day’s mail ar- 
rived, so you’d better hurry 
if you don’t want to miss this 
opportunity. 


KRLA Beat, August 14, 1965 


DYLAN HERE ON BEATLES’ 
HEELS - WHAT A WEEK! 


What a week! The Beatles setting new records in frenzy and 
excitement at Hollywood Bowl, only to be followed four days later 
by the incomparable Bob Dylan. 

Preparations for the Beatles’ second appearances at Hollywood 
Bowl had been carefully planned months in advance. Both their 
shows were sell-outs, of course. They had been since that very 
first day’s mail came pouring in when tickets were placed on sale 
months ago. 

The usually trangil and serene Bowl was braced for this 
invasion by the Beatles and their frenzied throng of followers. 
The excitement of last year — the screams of ecstacy which had 
filled the Bowl with a deafening roar and could be heard through- 
out Hollywood — was well remembered. 

Somehow, however, this year seemed even wilder. No one 
who attended either performance will ever forget it. 

But even as the last Beatle scream was dying down prepara- 
tions were underway for another momentous evening — the Dylan 
concert, also sponsored by Bob Eubanks and KRLA, at Hollywood 
Bowl on Friday, Sept. 5. 

The huge, enthusiastic crowds mark the only thing the two 
sister concerts could share in common. The Beatles’ shows are 
always wild — filled with screaming, waving, frantic girls. And 
noise — nothing but total noise. 

But with Dylan it’s different. When he saunters onto the 
stage, alone with only his guitar and harmonica, there is a hush 
of respect from the audience after the initial thunder of applause. 
While the Beatles’ songs are usually drowned out by their Penaied 
fans, the audience listens to Dylan and to what he’s trying to say. 

Although he professes not to have a message, the listeners 
still search for one. And if anyone sheds a tear, it is a real one. 
For Dylan tells it like itis. 

When his show is over, Dylan ambles off the stage in the 
manner that he came on. When the final encore is done his audience 
sits spell-bound, discussing his songs and the performance. 

Yes the Bowl is accustomed to the world’s great entertainers. 
But even so, this will go down as The Week That Was. 


KRLA Beat, September 11, 1965 


On the Town 


Bob Dylan Does 
As He Pleases 


Ne Ralph J. Gleason 


B= DYLAN is nothing if not controversial and his re- 
cent concerts have emphasized this. Eariier this 
month, he attracted some 15,000 people to the Forest Hills 


~ Stadium in Long Island and got booed by some of them. 


The same thing happened at the Newport Folk Festival 
earlier in the summer. 

But last weekend when auother 15,006 packed the 
Hellywood Bowl, Dylan got what the Los Angeles Times 
critic, Charles Champlin, called “pin-drop silence.” 

What is going on is that Dylan is carrying out in his 
concerts the development that was heralded by his most 
recent album, “Bringing It All Back Home.” 


Hard on the heels of his two rock ’n’ roll hit discs, 
“Subterranean Homesick Blues’ and “Like a Rolling 
Stone,” Dylan is adding rock 'n’ roll to his concerts. 

x &k * 
At NEWPORT he started out singing the rock numbers 
accompanied by a rock band and only got into his 
more orthodox (relatively, friend, relatively) songs after 
being greeted with catcalls and boos and leaving the stage. 

At Forest Hills he did it the other way around. He 
started with the protest songs and then went into his rock 
‘n’ roll bag; but here again the audience, which Bob Shel- 
ton in the New York Times condemned as “immature,” 
hooted and whistled at him. One spectator, according to 
a story in Newsday, yelled. “‘Where’s Ringo?” And others 
chanted, ‘We want Dylan.” 

As one fan has already written me. ‘The audience did 
not come prepared for an unbalanced rock ‘n’ roll band 
and they didn’t want it.” This fan went on, “Dylan has 
changed. He wore a suit. which I don’t mind but which 
ISN'T Dylan . . . . Bobby Dylan will no longer be getting 
the $2 and $4 for MY ticket to his concert because I 
had enough screaming at the Beatles’ concert last year.”" 
By the time he has made the full changeover to rock ‘n’ 
roll, the fan declares, ‘I will be conient simply to listen to 
his records.’’ 

At the Hollywood Bowl, as on his other concerts, Dy- 
lan sang ‘Something Is Happening Here But You Don't 
Know What It Is. Do You, Mr. Jones?” which is his new 
song not yet released on records. At Hollywood, accord- 
ing to my spies, he did NOT, repeat NOT. wear a suit 
and tie (as if that has anything to do with anything). But 
he did sing with the rock ‘n’ roll band and most of the 
audience dug it. At least there was no disturbance and 
no overt objection. We may be more into this on the 
coast than they are in New York. 

What is happening is that the merger of tbe arts. of 
poetry and popular music. is taking shape before our eyes 
in a way, as Don Carpenter pointed out the other day, that’ 
hasn't happened before in our time. 

x &* * 
“Grow Sold Out; But Did Dylan” the headline says in 

Newsday. Baloney. Dylan is doing exactly what he 
wants to do, regardless of whether it is successful in finan- 
cial terms. Just like the E2atles. It is an anachronism of 
the thinking of the 30s to see the Beatles as lacking the 
courage to say or do anything that would uurt their mon- 
ey-making ability. They. like Dylan. do it the way they 
want. and to hell with anybody else's preconceived ideas. 


” More power to them. 


Dylan will be here in December — the dates are not 
yet announced — probably for one night in Berkeley and 
ove in San Francisco. He is the most successful performer 
im show business in this country. Who eise would fill the 
Hollywood Bow! with only himself and a four-piece band? 


. And right now there are upwards of 40 Dylan songs in al- 


bums and single releases making him one of the most suc- 
cessful song writers since Cole Porter. 

I’m sorry my correspondent won't go to the Dylan 
concerts. I wouldn’t miss them. Who are we to define 
what the artist must do? 


San Francisco Chronicle, September 8, 1965 


Bob Dylan’s concert at the 
Hollywood Bowl was much like 
its star. 

Different, to say the least. 

Where. oh, where was the 
fanfare that night? The drum 
rolls and flashing lights and 
secondary acts and endless in- 
troductions that invariably 
precede the featured performer. 

Wherever the fanfare had 
gone to, it wasn’t at Hollywood 
Bowl that Friday. 

The concert was scheduled to 
begin at eight o'clock, but then, 
aren’t they all? And the audi- 
ence was still milling about 
when the show came in like a 
lamb. 


Opening Number 


The show being a smallish 
young man who sauntered un- 
announced onto the stage and 
plunged, without a word, into 
his opening number. 

A welcome of applause came 
from those who had _ already 
laid their hot dogs aside, know- 
ing to expect the unexpected. 
Others started visably at the 
first guitar chord and raced 
for their seats. 

Others milled a bit longer, 
whispering “is it him?” 

Tt was him all right. 

For those close enough to 
view him clearly, the explosion 
of near-colorless hair and the 
thin sensitive face gave him 
away. So did the charcoal grey 
suit, the well-worn black boots, 
the shirt open at the collar, the 
defiant absence of necktie. 

For those who could hear 
more than-see, the sound gave 
a name to the far away figure. 

It was, unmistakably, Dylan. 


One Man Show 
For the first half of the per- 


formance, the show was one 
man. The equipment (drums, 
piano, organ, etc.) at the rear 
of the stage held the promise 
of noisier things to come, but 
for the present it was guitar, 
harmonica and Dylan. 

His repertoire included hits 
frém then and now. “Gates Of 
Eden”, “Baby Blue”, “Desola- 


tion Row”, “Tambourine Man”, . 


. . . PROTESTOR 


Hollywood Bowl, Los Angeles, California, September 3, 1965, continued 


DYLAN AT THE BOW 
"We Fad Kuown 7 Lied 


BY SHIRLEY POSTON 


He sang a lot. But he sure 
didn’t talk much. 

He did venture forth with a 
“you know how it is” when the 
damp air made it next to im- 
possible to keep his guitar in 
tune. And once, when an eag- 
er fan penetrated the applause 
with the rasp of a dime store 
trumpet, Dylan grinned. 

“What is that thing,” he 
wondered into the microphone. 
“T mean, what are you trying 
to say?” 

That was about the extent of 
his spoken communication with 
the audience until his burst of 
conversation at intermission 
time. 

“Tl be about 
utes.” he chatted. 

He was about twenty. When 
Dylan returned to the stage, he 
was accompanied by a group 
of musicians. All trekked  sil- 
ently to the bandstand and 
plugged themselves in. 


No Rock, No Roll 


During this half of the show, 
Pylan did not rock. Nor did he 
roll. But the band did add a 
touch of the modern to his 
some familiar, some relatively 
unknown. selections: 

“Mr. Jones”, a rambling, 
rangy number which often 
makes little sense and often 
makes far too much, proved to 
be the high point of this por- 
tion of the concert. To execute 
it properly, Dylan put down his 
electric guitar (which he'd 
been using to play rhythm, not 
lead) and ambled to the magic 
piano that sounds like anything 
but the average 88. 

When the time came to hon- 
or the most-shouted request of 
the evening, Dylan searched 
momentarily for his C harmon- 
ica, couldn’t find it, asked the 
audience for help and_ tuned 
up with a mouth harp that was 
helpfully hurled onto the stage 
by an unknown friend ‘indeed. 

He should have flung it back. 
Gently, of course. And returned 
to the piano. 


The Main Moment 


This was the moment the ma- 
jority of his audience had been 
waiting for. Dylan, in the flesh 
and blood, singing the number 
one song that has made him 
the idol of millions instead of 
just thousands, 

It was probably the moment 
he’d been waiting for, too. 

He knew the song by heart. 
So did his audience. Unfortun- 
ately, the band did not. And 
the famous “Like A_ Rolling 
Stone” was minus the powerful, 
Dylan - composed background 
that helped catapult the song 
and the singer to international 
fame. 

But Dylan made the best of 
it. There hadn’t been time for 
the group to learn the intri- 
cate arrangement, so the band 
just more or less played on. 

No one really minded that 
'much. The words were still 


fifteen min- 


there. And Bob Dylan, the real 
Bob Dylan was standing there 
singing them. 

How did it feel? 


No More 


It felt like more. For those 
of us who attended, it still does 
because that was all she wrote, 
there was no more. 

At the close of the song, Dy- 


a eA 
- - » COMMUNICATOR 


lan leaned toward the micro- 
phone. He said “thank you very 
much.” Then, he left. 

Oh, he did wave once on the 
way out. 

Most of the audience stayed 
awhile. Some applauding. Some 
calling for an encore. Some just 
sitting. Teens and adults alike, 
just sitting. No rushing for 
autographs. No screaming. Just 


sort of contemplating what had 
just finished happening. 

Someone rather quiet, almost 
shy, had stood on a stage and 
communicated with music, not 
conversation. 

The show that had crept in 
like a lamb had crept back out 
just as unceremoniously. 

But, for an hour or two, we 
had known a lion. 


How Do | Get To England, Please? 


If you are interested in travel- 
ing to Merry Olde England you 
might be wondering about your 
chances of finding a job and 
how to attend a British College 
while you’re there. 

Your chances of finding a job 
in England depend upon many 
things, such as your age, the 
kind of work you do and how 
long you intend to stay. And 
in order to work in England as 
a non-citizen, your employer 
must be able to prove that no 
British citizen can fill the posi- 


KRLA Beat, October 2, 1965 


tion he has made available 
to you. 

Being accepted by a British 
college is next to impossible, 
but has been known to happen. 
You must have two years of 
higher education to your credit 
before you would have the 
slightest hope of being accepted, 
and must make all the necessary 
arrangements before leaving 
America. 

In order to qualify for a 


“student visa” you will need a 


letter of acceptance from the 
British college in question when 
you go to apply for your travel 
credentials. 

Anyone interested in staying 
in Britain to work or study 
should get in touch with the 
British Consulate in their area. 

Thanks so much for your 
response to our English series. 
You aren’t the only ones who 
want to take the next boat twice 
as bad now. So do we! 

Hope we see you over there, 
old bean! 


BY CHARLES CHAMPLIN 
Times Enterteinment Editor 

The incidentals were the 
same as for the Beatles’ 
concerts last Sunday and 
Monday — the Hollywood 
Bow! virtually sold out, 
the parking lots over flow- 
ing and Highland Ave. a 
tangle, the hip young 
crowd dressed in bell-bot- 
toms, shifts and, for the 
boys, sports shirts of un- 
paralleled finery. 

The monumental differ- 
ence was that his vast au- 
dience paid folk singer Bob 
Dylan the compliment of 
pin-drop silence while he 
was perferming. His re- 
wards thereafter were 
thunderous applause, a 
scattering of whistles but 
no screams, which is inter- 
esting because there was 
obviously at least a partial 
overlap between his audi- 
ence and the Beatles’. 

Impressively, there were 
no supporting acts to pad 
out the bill. It was all 
Dylan. Through the long 
first-half when he worked 
alone, the sight of one 
slight, black-suited figure 
at center stage holding the 
vast Bowl enthralled was 
close to awesome. 

Dylan is by a long 
stretch the hottest new 
property in music, Bill- 
board magazine reports 
that 48 recordings of Dy- 
lan songs by other artists 
have been cut or com- 
missioned in the last 
month. 

It is not hard to see why. 
His melodies as such blend 
one into another almost in- 
distinguishably. But like 
the poet he is, he makes 
his words blazingly mem- 
orable by meter and word- 
use. 

He is an Imagist folk 
singer. In "Devastation 
Row," one of his many cur- 
rent successes, Dylan has 
“Ezra Pound and T. §, 
Eliot argue in the captain's 
tower while calypso sing- 
ers sing and fishermen 
hold flowers." A poem 
should not mean but be, 
and his poems are. 

He is most wonderously 
funny and concise. "The 
cops don't need you and 
they expect the same," he 
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Folks Pay Homage to Dylan 


notes sardonically in one 
gong. "Bankers' nieces 
seek perfection," he chants 
elsewhere, 

A new song, which he 
banged out on an altered 
upright piano, is an ode to 
imperception which he 
calls, "something is hap- 


pening-here and you don't © 


know what it is, do you, 
Mr. Jones?" 

As performer, Dylan 
sings with an insistent, 
penetrating twang and 


plays fundamentalist gui- 
tar and harmonica. Given 
those words, the effect is 
compelling, almost hypno- 
tic 

For the last half of Fri- 
day's show he took. up the 
electric guitar (for which 
he was booed at the New- 
port Folk Festival) and 


added a rock quartet be- |: 


hind him. Newport, I 
think, had the right idea. 
The added sound drowned 
the lyrics in several in- 


Cheaters—Spoken Drama 


20400 vt ®' JOULE WEED HOOK AD His 
AIC e MATO A BAROLO KALE BAEC PROD LOS 


LAST 6 DAYS 


TOMORROW 8:30 
ENDS SUNDAY 


G6 RIBALD, 
RAUCOUS AND 


ROCNEY! 


Mickey Is Outrageously Special 
And Especially Outrageous eee 
. - « has no peer in rollicking slapstick 


entertainment and burlesque effrontery.” 
— Charles Faber, HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN-NEWS 


“,.. +A ROMAN ROMP for Rooney, 
who leers, chortles, giggles, struts, runs, 


dances, sings... a furious fandango of 
schemings, mistaken identities, disguises 
and disconcertions, and they keep the 
Valley’s aisles busier than the $2 windows 
at Hollywood Park. 

“,,. the climactic scene, which finds 
the whole cast in a frenzy of comings and 
goings, is a gem of central-stage direction. 

“Rooney received a standing ovation 
— the first, he said with great emotion, 
he had ever had.” —thaiin Champlin, LA. TIMES 


“MICKEY ROONEY IS SIMPLY FAB- 
ULOUS ... He winds up nabbing the 
heavyweight crown from his predecessors 
with a kayo wallop in every line, expres- 
sion and movement.” 


— Barney Glazer, 20th CENTURY NEWS SYNDICATE 

“. .. ENOUGH LAUGHS to fill a stor- 

age tank ... marvelous Mickey pulls out 
all the stops to givea... 


Simply Mad, Mad, 
Mad i Performance! _ 


fant Be a 


tema m wee 


stances. But mostly the ef- 
fect was to undercut 
Dylan's individuality, put- 
ting him into a bag, as the 
trade says, which is al- 
ready overcrowded. 

Dylan's solo pre-emin- 
_ence was acknowledged by 


Ml ‘a LALAPALOOZA!” 


AYROT 


HOLLYWOOD 


PIX wu 


DOORS OP EM 12:15 


ON HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
JUST EAST OF VINE 


the presence in the audi. | 
ence of what looked like’ 
half the record industry 

brass in Los Angeles plus 

many of his performing 

contemporaries, including 

the Beach Boys, the Birds 

and Sonny and Cher. 


cer 


CONTINOUS FROM 12-20 P.M, T0 $00 A.M, SHOWTIMES: 8 A LE ha U 
(Ratu Coe] 


12:30 + 4:00 + 6200 + 8:00 « 1000+ 11:55 P.M, B 3:35 A 


Set eS ATAts THESE THEATRES .:+ 2: -¥ 


PACIFIC'S 


EORQE STEVENS PRODUCT 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 


TODAY 2 P.M. & 8:00 P.M, 
JACK LEMMON-TONY CURTIS-NATALIE WOOD 


THE GREAT RACE, Color 


eguiae Prices—Open 1:30 P.M—Feature 2, 5, 8:30 PM 


‘ PICWOOD, 


tone ‘2: ag 
GR 7.2649, BR 2-2463 


HOLLYWOOD 


PIX 
Hiywd. ar, Vine 
HO 4-6113 215 


WORLD 


Hipwd, et Gowor mA. lar Prices 


siM—Color 


HO 7-08i1 lke faders 


Cont. Noon, Free Park, Open All Night TATE. 
H 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


Se SS a Co 
GALIFORNIA SAB iiuesior 


Joy In Mornin: 


Jack Lemmon 
HOW MURDER WIFE 
Famiiy Jewels 
Regular Prices 
LORD JjM—Color 
Wheeler Dealers 


Joan Crawtord 


SAW WHAT YOU DID 
To Kill Mockingbird 


MONTEBELLO 


Regular Prices 
LORD JiM—Color 
Wheeler Deslers 


Burt Lancaster 
THE TRAIN 
Genghis Khan 


. DRIVE-IN 


Jane Fonda-Lee Marvin PARADISE 
BALL 


Fle My 
1:30 AM Only 
Cent. Noon, Free lg Open All Night 


BURT LANCASTER 


TRAIN 


GREAT ESCAPE 
WESTCHESTER 


jar Prices 
LORD ate 
Wheeler Dealers 


LONG BEACH-SANTA ANA 


Fe ular Prices 
Towne 2:00 JIM—Coior 
area Impostor 
John Wayne, Dean 
Martin, SONS OF KATIE 
ELDER; Black Spurs 


Joan Crawtord 


You DID 
To Kill wack ird 
Joan Crawtord 
1 SAW WHAT YOU DID 
To KN Mockingbird 


TORRANCE-GARDENA 

Last 2 Days 
a em at 
Hiway & Gren. LORD JIM—Color 


STADIUM Jerry Lewis 


Cont. 12:30 FAMILY alga 
FA 8.6375 Tick 


Soh ee 12:30 


. Jeri ae 
FAMILY JEWELS—Cir, 
Tickle Me 
LA HABRA 


Burt Lancaster 
THE TRAIN 


PARK 
Cont, 12:30 
DA 4-4040 


‘TH EATRES 


"WHERE FAMILIES GET THE 
eee | en sron rae tease ee THE ae Paina abana] | en sron rae tease ee 


* 


LOS ANGELES AREA 


NQ Baby-Sitter Expense! 


[ NQParkingExpenael | Parking Expenael 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


4 CENTINELA BEATLES—HELP | CANGGA PARK Jobe Wayne, Dean ” 


& 
at la Great Imposter 


Burt Rana NAe 
THE TRAIN 
Great Escape 


Fi Anat ASTRAS DE LAS 


The Los Angeles Times, Senteinber 6, 1965 


THe MOST popular single 
performer in this coun- 
try, perhaps in the world to- 
day, is Bob Dylan, the poet 
and singer whose songs are 
dominating the popular mu- 
sic hit parade, who can draw 


15,000 people into the Forest 
Hills Arena and the Holly- 
wood Bow] all by himself and 
whose albums are among the 
best selling discs in the mu- 
sic business. 


The San Francisco Examiner, 
September 19, 1965 


1 Canoga Ave. Martin, SONS OF KATIE 
tes. 6211 ELDER; Black Spurs 
LAUREL John Wayne, Dean 

Martin, SONS OF KA 
Savagy Mane, Black Sours, 
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INTERNATIONAL TALENT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
AGENCY @ ARTISTS’ MANAGER 
9025 WILSHIRE BLVD. @ BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. @ TEL: CRESTVIEW 5-4562 


ATTACHED RIDER HEREBY MADE PART OF THIS CONTRACT Vocal Nownauntadies 


YLHIS CONTRACT for the personal services of musicians, made th 2. +, between the 


undersigned employer (hereinafter called the “employer’’) and. 1 Se «musicians (hereinafter called “employees”. 
(Including the Leader) 


WITNESSETH, That the employer hires the employees as musicians severally on the terms and conditions below. The leader represents that the 
employees already designated have agreed to be bound by said terms and conditions. Each employee yet to be chosen shall be so bound by said terms 
and conditions upon agreeing to accept his employment. Each employee may enforce this agreement. The employees severally agree to render collec- 


tively to the employer services as musicians in the orchestra under the leadership of ww KSHES AND SAND. IN ¢..2..PEEsents. 
BOB DYLAN 


inate oe aaette aa re as follows: 


Place of Engagement ...— Hollywood Bowl »-Hollywood, California K 


Date(s) of employmenr .F¥iday evening 3 September 1965 _ 


isos eremolopios ween the hours of 8:30pm and 10:30pm (PST) __ 


(30 days prior to engagement) 


(Certified Check, Money Order or Bank Draft) 


upon signing of contract. (In the event that, F DO. 
Received $. en 


contrary to contract specifications, an uncertified check is tendered by employer, same will be 
received and deposited for clearance purposes only. If check is not paid upon presentation, this 
contract, even if signed by all parties, shall be of no force and effect.) fs 


Ashes and Sand, Ine. 


BALANCE to be paid in United States currency to [Aten ttonat “Selene Ags cetiresy sinc., or 
before conclusion of engagement. There are to be no deductions for any reason whatsoever. 


The employer is hereby given an option to extend this agreement for a period of .... 


Said option can be made effective only by written notice from the employer to the employe: te causa prior to the 
expiration of said original term, that he claims and exercises said option, and a copy of said notice shall be filed with the local jurisdiction 
the engagement is to be played. 


Upon request by the American Federation of Musicians of the United States and Canada (herein called the “Federation”) or the local in whose 
jurisdiction the employees shall perform hereunder, the employer either shall make advance payment hereunder or shall post an appropriate bond. 


If any employees have not been chosen upon the signing of this contract, the leader shall, as agent for the employer and under his instructions, hire such persons and any replacements as 
ave required for persons who for any reason do not perform any or all services, The employer shall at all times have complete control over the services of employees under this contract, 
and the leader shall, as agent of the employer, enforce disciplinary measures for just cause, and carry out Instructions as to selections and manner of performance. The agreement of the 
employees to perform is subject to proven detention by sickness, accidents, or accidents to means of transportation, riots, strikes, epidemics, acts of God, or any other legitiniate conditions 
beyond the control of the employees, On behalf of the employer the leader will distribute the amount received from the employer to the employees, including himself, as indicated an the op- 
posite side of this contract, or in place the on separate memorandum supplied to the employer at or before the commencement of the employment hereunder and take and turn over to 
the empl receipts therefor from each employ: cluding himself, The amount paid to the leader includes the cost of transportation, which will be reported by the leader to the employer. 

All employees covered by this agreement must be members in good standing of the Federation. However, if the employment provided for hereunder is subject to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, all employees, who bers of the Federation when their employment commences hereunder, shall be continued in such employment only so long as they continue 
such membership in good standing, All pes covered by this agreement, on or before the thirtieth day following the commencement of their employment, or the effective date of 
this agreement, whichever is later, shall becon nd continue to be members in good standing of the Federation. The provisions of this paragraph shall not become effective unless and until 
permitted by applicable law, 

To the exten: permitted by applicable law, nothing in this contract shall ever be construed so as to interfere with any duty owing by any employee hereunder to the Federation pursuant 
to its Constitution, By-Laws, Rules, Regulations and Orders, 

Any employees who are parties to or affected by this contract are free to cease scrvice hereunder by reason of any strike, ban, unfair list order or requirement of the Federation, and 
shall be free to accept and engage in other employment of the same or similar character or otherwise, for other employers or persons without any restraint, hindrance, penalty, obligation or 
liability whatever, any other provisions of this contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Representatives of the local in whose jurisdiction the employees shall perform hereunder shall have access to the place of performance (except to private residences) for the purpose of 
conferring with the employees, 

The performances to be rendered pursuant to this agreement are not to be recorded, reproduced, or transmitted from the place of performance, in any manner or by any means whatso- 
ever, in the absence of a specific written agreement between the employer and the Federation relating to and permitting such recording, reproduction or transmission. 

The employer represents that there does not exist against him, in favor of any member of the Federation, any claim of any kind arising out of musical services rendered for any such 
employer, No employee will be required to perform any provisions of this contract or to render any services for said employer as long as any such claim is unsatisfied or unpaid, in whole or 
in part. If the employer breaches this agreement, he shall pay the employees, in addition to damages, 6% interest thereon plus a reasonable attorney's fee, 

The employer, in signing this contract himself, or having same signed by a representative, acknowledges his (her or their) authority to do so and hereby assumes Mability for the 
amount stated herein. 

To the extent permitted by applicable law, there are incorporated into and made part of this agreement, as though fully set forth herein, all of the By-laws, Rules and Regulations of 
the Federation and of any local of the Federation \n whose jurisdiction services are to be performed hereunder (insofar as they do not conflict with those of the Federation), and 
the employer acknowledges his responsibility to be fully acquainted, now and for the duration of this contract, with the contents thereof, 


THIS CONTRACT SHALL NOT BE BINDING UNLESS SIGNED BY ALL PARTIES HERETO, 


2 Robert. Le Eyvbanks 2 


ALANS) 
= Employer's Mam ff £ Local No. 
j f Empl YY Signature of Leade 
6296" inset Blvd. ignature of Leader 
Street Address Street Address 
Hollywood 28, California 
City State City ur e State 
RETURN ALL SIGNED COPies To: INTERNATIONAL TALENT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


If this contract is made by a licensed booking agent, there must be inserted on the AGENCY . ARTISTS’ MANAGER 273-2400 
reverse side of the contract the name, address and telephone number of the collection, 9025 WILSHIRE BLVD. : 
agent of the local union in whose jurisdiction the engagement is to be performed, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. asl Form B-2a 


This rider is hereby made a part of the contract to which 
it is attached, 


The following is hereby made part of the attached contract: 
(1) "In all advertisements and promotions related to the 
performance for which this contract is made, it is hereby 
l. Artist shall not be required to appear or perform before specifically requested thac the artiet's billing read simply 
A ee 4 "BOB DYLAN" with 
any audience which is segregated on the basis of race, color adchinaliiPosksae: ppg eal ae der ata LiL enero 
or creed or where physical violence and possible injury to ooo! etc.” 


Artist is likely to occur. If any of the foregoing conditions 
exist and Artist does not appear or perform as a result thereof, (2) "If for this concert, a free program is to be printed 


such failure to appear or perform shall not constitute a breach Reran bet Hiieh Allen aleentncgarag merry 
of this agreement, In such event, Artist shall refund any so advised in writing at the time that this signed contract 
5 i g is returned for completion, The aforementioned office will 
portion of the engagement fee theretofore paid to Artist less then provide a piece written specifically for this purpose 
Artist's out-of-pocket expenses. by Mr. Dylan. It is hereby understood that the autobiographical 
piece will be used exclusively for such programs’ and under no 
s circumstances will any other material be used in such programs 
2. The name of the Artist may not be used or associated, without the specific written permission of the above mentioned 


directly or indirectly, with any product or service without office”. 
the Artist's written consent. 


Accepted and agreed to: Accepted and agreed to by: 


Artist 


Municipal Auditorium, Austin, Texas 


September 24, 1965 


“Austin Municipal Au 
Rviaay, September 4 


shoves 


Bob Dylan Booked Here 


~ 


For Show on Sept. 24 


Bob Dylan, probably the greatest name in folk 
music today, has been booked for his first Aus- 
tin appearance. 


The famous singer-composer is due to perform 
Friday night, Sept. mn Municipal Auditorium. 

The concert format will be a one-man show for 
which Dylan will be backed by the group that ac- 
companies him on his recording dates. 

Sponsoring the local performance will be An- 
gus Wynne III and Jack Calmes. 

Dylan shot to national fame with his “Blowing 
on the Wind” and has since established himself 
as one of the most successful creators of folk 
songs now practicing. His songs are widely per- 
formed by other singers, both folk and pop, and 
six of his tunes are currently in the top 20 hits 
nationally. 


The Austin American-Statesman, 
September 3, 1965 


‘Folk-Rock’ Symbol 


Performs Tonight 


Young Bob Dylan, cited by By Thursday afternoon, most 
many as perhaps the most in- jreserved seats were sold out at 
fluential folk singer-writer of the| the Municipal Auditorium box- 


office. 
age, appears in his first Texas r Acknowledged by his peers as| 


concert Friday at 8:30 p.m. at la true poet and genius of his 
Municipal Auditorium before field, Dylan achieved his first 
what is expected to be anear | pig success with the popular 
sellout audience. {protest song “Blowing in the 
The 24-year-old folk-poet, who| Wind,” his own composition 
has evolved from his early that was recorded by several 
Woody Guthrie styled ballads, | additional groups, including Pe- 
through the popular protest ter, Paul and Mary. 
movements, eventually to head His last couple of albums, 
the now so-called “folk-rock” — |nowever, have been backed by 
school of song, is scheduled to. ¢y)) hand with amplified in- 
fly to Dallas Saturday for his | struments — a combination that 
only other Texas appearance ON ..au<ed somewhat of a row at 
this concert tour. the last Newport Folk Festival 
Ticket sales at the three Aus-/ among the purists. 
Many of his later composi- 
tions, recorded by scores of 
groups, have now reached the 


| 


tin locations have moved ata 
blistering pace, with tickets at 
Hemphill's No, 2 on the Drag 
sold out as early as Wednesday |top-20 popularity polls, strong- 


| morning. 


Callboard 


est of which is his own recording 

of “Like A Rolling Stone.”” 
Virtually obscure some five 

years ago, Dylan's name and 

face have now reached the pub- 

lic through the pages of Life, 

FRIDAY ‘Time and Newsweek maga- 
@ 8pm. at Laguna Gloria zines, as well as several other 


— three avant- |Publications. 
i nia And with this mushrooming 


popularity, it is not surprising | 
@ 8:30 p.m. at Municipal |that his unique style is becom- 
Auditorium — Bob Dylan, |ing more and more imitated by 
folksinger. jother artists now emerging on 


e relatively y folk-rock 
© 8:30 p.m. at the Play- the relatively new folk-roc 


hi Austin Civic Thea |°“Rre 
jouse — Aus ‘egardless of what newly 
ter production of “Mary, |, ceanaess of % 


+ coined phrases are dreamed up 
Mary. by Dylan’s critics to describe 
NEW MOVIES |his own special brand of music, 
(Starting Friday) |the singer's own philosophy re- 
e@ “The Reward” at the | garding his own compositions 
State, remains ste; and simple 
His vie 1 it the way 
it is, baby.” 


SATURDAY 


The Austin American-Statesman, 
September 24, 1965 


uelfg qog 


In Concert 
Friday, Sept. 24, 8:30 p.m 
Austin Municipal Auditorium 
TICKETS NOW ON SALF! 
$4.0 $2.00 


uelfg qog 


IN CONCERT 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 24, 8:30 P.M. 
AUSTIN MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 


SALE AT 


501 Guodalupe 


lork, 617 Congres 


by Angus G. Wynne Ill ond 


Jock N, Calmes 


Folksinger Bob Dylan 


Freewheelin’ to Town 


By SHARON SHELTON that ‘ belong to the pre 


Asst. Amnsements Editor 
AUSTINITES WILL be 9 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BEST SELLER LIST 
(Week of September 19) 


Methon 


Weeks on List 


1.The Source, M 
2. Up the Down Stairense 


eon Berets, Moore 


The Man with the Golden Gun, 
The Looking Glass War 
Night of Camp David, F 
Don't Stop the Carnival 
The Ambasandor. \ 
. The Rabbi. Gorden 


General 
The Making of the Presklont: 1961, White 
metor X 
arning? C 
tt of Prophecy 
Ganws People Play 
Markings. Ho 1 
MI History of the American People 
irs of an Amnesiac. | 
ehthd An the 1 
My Twelve Yours with Joba F 


Sera avewpe 


Full House Expected 


Dylan’s Di: 


Minnesota, a mining town “way 


an border 


NOW AFTER appear 


hington, 
ago, Dylan 
in's mont 


ik Mi 


movGM Mt AIN'T no 
4 wonder why 


al (be sneers 


nfo the cult 
Dylan has this to say: “Open 
up your eyes an’ ears an’ yer 
influenced an’ there's nothin 
you can do aby ED 
seem to draw into myself wh 
er comes my way 

out me.” 


tinet 


Stylings Tonight 


Bob Dylan, a towering figure create something of a mystique 


in the world of contemporary 


around his talent which has 


folk music and one of the most |made him a high priest of the 


phenomenal attractions in any 
field of music, will come to 
|Municipal Auditorium Friday 


‘ciom. He has become an idol 
not only to countless fans, who 
fill his audiences to overflow- 


\at 8:30 p.m. to demonstrate the ing and snatch up his record- 
distinctive musical stylings that |ings by the millions, but to his 


have won him a unique star- 


fellow folksingers, who pay him 


tom the tribute of recording his 


This concert will be Dylan's 
irst in Austin and one of only 
two he's playing on his first 
tour through Texas. After the 


positions 
fing to his al 
nfluence in the field. 

Dylan's fame has come about 


nd publicly tes 
neompassing 


will present a a mere four years’ time, but 


jay night in 


1 24, he has becor 


acticul 


y a living legend. And his pro- 


‘The first announcement that 


test-oriented songs, from the 


Dylan would play Austin set off jearly “Blowing on the Wind” to 


an immediate wave of excite- the recent " 


Like a Rolling 


ment which, by concert time Stone,” are already considered 


Friday night, is expected to 
have crested to a capacity 
crowd of 4,500 


lassies of their kind 
It has not changed his indivi- 
duality, though, nor his eager+ 
One of three local ticket-sell iss to “tell 


way it is 


ing locations — Hemphill's No. | }{\s planation for his musie 


2on the University Drag —had jg simple 
sold its allotted supply of 1.500 
tickets by Wednesday morning, 
and the two other locati¢ 
port tickets selling at an un- TB 
isually brisk rate 

Reserve seats are still avail- 
able, however, at Blomquist- 
Clark's downtown and at the 
Municipal Auditorium, The a 
ditorium boxoffice anticipates 
having some tickets on hand up 
until showtime Friday night 

More than an ordir 
former, Dylan has m 
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I just seem to draw into 
myself whatever comes my 
way, and it comes out me.’ — 


BOB 
DYLAN 


IN CONCERT 
Friday, Sept. 24, 8:30 p.m. 
Austin Municipal Auditorium 


Tickets Are Now On Sale! 
$4.00 -- $3.00 -- $2.00 


On Sale At 
HEMPHILL'S No, 2. 250! Guadalupe 
BLOMQUIST-CLARK, 617 Congress 


Auditorium Box Office 
Opens Sept. 20 


Prevented by Angus. Wyrne 18 J 


The High Priest of Folk Music 


Dylan Sings Here Friday 


By JOHN BUSTIN 
Amusement itor 
Eleven years ago,when he 
was 13, Bob Dylan passed 
through Texas with a traveling 
carnival, He had run away 
from home at 10, and by the 
time he was 20, he was a 
road-worn vagaboud who had 
kicked around half the states 


ia the country without Jeayi 


DYLAN 


(Continued from Page One) 


—and K's expected to get 
the local entertainment season 
Off to @ resounding start. 

An authentic phenomenon in 
the music world, Dylan is draw- 
ing turnaway crowds wherever 
he appears, and his records 
have already soid into the 
millions. Since “Blowing in 
the Wind,” he has turned out 
‘one hit disc after another — 
all of his own composition — 
and his unique brand of folk 
poetry set to music has been 
furthered through recordings by 
such other folk ai is as Peter, 
Paul and Mary, Odetta, Joan 
Baez, the Kingston Trio, Car- 
olyn Hester, the Chad Mitchell 
Trio, the celebrate! Pete 
Seeger, Bobby Darin and even 
Mariene Dietrich 

Of the top 20 national song 
hits, in fact, six are Dylan 
compositions 

‘A mere four years back, 
however, the moody young 
singer-songsmith was totally 
unknown: It was during the 
, winter of 1961 that he inter- 
jeupted his restless odyssey of 
the Western states — from 
‘California to Kansas, New 
‘Mexico to South Dakota, all 
+Yia the thumb rouie — to 
journey East, mainly to visit 
the fabled Woody Guthrie, lying 
dll in a New Jersey hospital 


’ 


much of a mark ot: anything. 
‘This week Dylan will trek 
into Texas again, but this time 
he'll come as a slicrw-business 
star — perhaps a somewhat un- 
willing one, considering his 
legendary disdain for the 
trappings of commercial suc: 
ces, but nevertheless a per- 
former who may weil be the 


_bojtest single attraction on the 


concer* stage today. 
Dylan, the high priest of 
contemporary folk music, will 
make his Texas re-appearan 
Friday at 8:30 p.m. in Munici 
pal Auditoirum. The concert 
here will be one of only two 
‘Texas dates — the other will 
be in Dallas Saturday night 


See DYLAN, Page 6 


BOB DYLAN 


raw-edged voice burst forth in 
a Greenwich Village coffee- 
house, and the folk-music world 
was jolted by his presence. His 
name evoked the usual 


i A few months laicr, Dylan's 


LIFE INSURANCE 
Simplifies Family Financial Planning 


t AMERICAN FOUNDERS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Leslie Huff, C.L.U. President Home Office—Austin 


pantheon of folksong greats — 
Leadbelly, Guthrie and Seeger 
— but Dylan was clearly ovt 
of his own moki. His twangy 
Singing, sometimes interspersed 
with harmonica passages. had 
an indescribe flavor and his 
songs, usually rooted in protest 
had an imagery and earthy 
poetry that made them more 
than distinctive. 

Described by the Saturday 
Review as “‘one of the most 
creative and communicative 
of folk artists since Woody 
Guthrie,” the Minnesota-born 
balladeer admits his musical 
debt to Guthrie—and to such 
other forerunners a2 Hank Wi!- 
liams, Big Bill Broonzy, Jeliy 
Roll Morton and Mance Lips- 
comb — but his lyrics are 
Strictly the impassioned poetry 


of now, 

Although he has made no 
concessions to widespread pub- 
lic appeal, Dylan's popularity 
has carried him — wild hair, 
faded blue jeans, wrinkled 
shirts, battered boots and all 
—right into Carnegie Hali and 
Lincoln Center, where stage 
seats were required to handle 
the overflow audience. 

His Austin appearance is ex- 
pected to occasion similar re- 
sponse from concertgoers, but 
tickets are still available in 
all sections. They ere priced 
at $2, $3 and $4 and are on 
sale at Blomquist-Clark’s and 
Hemphill’s No. 2. 


@ He makes 
. black 
sport coat over 
a long-sleeved 
purple shirt, 
skin-tight mo- 
torcycle-type 
levis disappear- 
ing into black 
pointed-toe 
boots, hair 
swinging like a 
thousand wind- 
worn cornfields. 
Bob Dylan: An 
interview. 
PAGE 14 
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Bob Dylan in Austin - somewhere, the poetry 


Dylan 


The Word... The Word. . . it never comes 


By JIM LANGDON 
Amusements Staff 
BOB DYLAN: An Inter- 


so it’s the kind of set- 
ting nobody digs — an over- 


crowded room with cha in 
a circle (no symbolism here) 
and é r young faces wait 
ing for » Word that never 
comes out of such a scene. 

But he makes it . black 
sport coat over a long sleeved 
purple shirt, skin-tight 
motorcycle-type levis disap- 
pearing into black pointed- 
toe boots, hair swinging like 
a thousand wind-worn corn 
fields .... 

looking you r than his 
24 short yea nd at the 
same time, much older and 
less passionate than hi 
long years shy-like, sen 
sitive, looking around the 
room, silence . . .this aint 
where it’s at, baby, no 

but we'll play the game, so 
what about the progression 
of style from his early re- 
cordings, the Guthrie-styled 
ballads etc., to the more re- 
cent things that some clever 
madison ave. hippy labeled 
folk-rock? 

“it just sort of came 


natural” he says too softly. 

and what about comparing 
the two styles? say a tune 
like the soulful, haunting bal- 
lad, “Girl From the North 
Country.” 

“i wish i could still write 
like ‘Girl From the North 
Country’ but i can’t write 
like that anymore.’ 

are songs like *‘Hollis 
Brown “‘pessemistic? some- 
one wants to know. 

“no, it’s just a statement.” 

someone else: who are your 
favorite performers? 

“| like just about every- 

body anyone else likes, like 

Charles de Gaulle, for in- 

stance.” 
children’s songs? 

“all my songs are chil- 
drens’ songs, really, they're 
just for different types of 
children, that’s all."” 

(silence no groove 
too strained $ 
to get off the ground . 
talk .... rapidly boy 
won’t put you down if you 
won't put me down .. i'll 
let you be in my dream if 
you let me be in yours... 
said that. . .) 

somebody say something. 
okay. what’s your next move? 


“classical music, form and 
matter and mathematics etc.” 

then the bomb: somebody 
from baylor u. wants to know 
if he believes in god: 

‘first of all, god’s a wo- 
man, we all know that, you 
take it from there.”” 

: he’s written a book 
of, well, a book of words . 

he wants to make a 
movie, a horror story with 
robert taylor . . 

. . he thinks allen gins- 
burg is a legitimate poet . 
literature, though, 
is becoming a snobbish kind 
of thing ... 

on folk music: 

“folk music is all tied up 
in ancient symbolism — 
this is something that the 
folk music critics don’t rea- 
lize 

on new york 

new york 
ning when i was 

and that’s why the city 
never strangled me. you 
can only be strangled if 
you've got a little something, 
if you're caught up in the 
middle. 

on politicians: 


é DANCE TONIGHT | 


i never 


“they're all trying to bet- 
ter themselves, aren’t they? 

i’m always wary of people 
who try to better them- 
selves.” 

has financial success 
changed his life in any way? 

“yes, i have more money 
now.” 

and what does he do with 
sg) 

“i buy things.” 

e 

damn. big drag. sure like] 
to talk with the cat some- 
time, over a beer, maybe. 
swap stories of freight-hop- 
ping trips, hitching rides 
cross country, talk about 
girls from the north country, 
their hair blowing in the 
wind, the poetry, somewhere, 
the poetry. 

got to make room for the 
television cameras, let the 
college kids get their auto- 
graphs, 

later, man. 

later, 


DANCE 
MARSHAL FORD 
CAFE 


Show World 


By JOHN BUSTIN 
Amusements Editor 


Bob Dylan's popularity as a folksinger and composer has 
gained rather faddish proportions with a sizable body of fans 
who have become more a cult than a following, but there's 
certainly nothing fleeting about the unique talent he has put 
upon the contemporary entertainment scene. 

Dylan proved this at his Friday night concert in Municipal 
Auditorium where he showed himself to be not only a spinner 
of stories but a weaver of spells. After listening to about a 
song and a half, a spectator at this concert would have had 
difficulty resisting the distinctive appeal of his music, no 
matter what kind of misgivings he may otherwise have about 
folk and/or rock-type music, for the effect was quite hypnotic. 

As a performer, of course, Dylan isn’t a world-beater by 
ordinary musica) standards, if anyone would be so crass as 
to measure him by this yardstick. But as a folk-poet who has 
chosen to set his verse to song, he’s in a class by himself. 
Actually, it’s an ideal idiom for his expression, for his 
wry, sly, mocking, bitter, savage, plaintive, amusing parables 
take on all the more bite when hung on a melody line, 

And about that heavily amplified band he used on the 
second part of his program—the band that has brought him 
a few boos from folk purists—I found it not an unappealing 
contrast to his solo guitar-accompanied works on the first 
half of the show. On numbers like ““Maggie’s Farm,” for in- 
stance, it had an earthy drive in itself. 

But maybe I’m not looking at it objectively now. I went 
to the Dylan concert as an observer, but I guess I came 
away a fan. 


The Austin American-Statesman, 
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to coin a phrase... 


ink I must be a little In 
h Bob Dylan 

» that in mind, here are 

ssions of his 

what 


of my tm 


night, for 


some 
show Friday 
they"re worth. 

He started 


. That fs 
arted on ume. 
audience 
hour for 
r to appear. 

n only 


which 
not to say 
A remarkat 


with no 


immediate results. 

Much of the crowd was dressed 
casually. One girl wore jeans 
with a ragged sweater tied over 
her shoulders, rubber thong san- 
dals on bare feet, and the inevi- 
table rope of hair slung round 


her neck. The range of attire 
was vast, matching the range of 
attitudes and responses. 

Their patience could well be 
due to the qu of beer in 
paper cups, sl 
the bearers clambered 
out of their rows. It was indeed 
a free-wheelln’ group long before 
the curly-headed star arrived. 

The singing at first was fun, 
watching his fast work shifting 
from voice microphone to the 
low mike for his guitar, Hstening 
and trying to understand the pas- 
sionate lyrics pouring forth in 
gritty tones 

“Somethin's goin’ on here, and 
you don't know what It is, do 
you, Mr. Jones?” 

I suppose I am definitely a 
Mr. Jones. I feel like that’s the 
biggest in-group T've ever en- 
countered, the in-jokes hilarious- 
ly funny, the {n-jargon infinitely 
meaningful. And I'm not in 

Nevertheless, I'm so glad to 
have been there. 

His expression seemed dead- 
pan... until he raised his eyes. 
Frail-looking, dressed in a 
gray suit, short jacket, s 
tight pants, light blue shirt, h 
ing behind the harmonica and 


by alicia helton 


Rey, 

{ts neck brace, h face sensi- 
tive, vulnerable looking. 

“The lover who has fust 

walked out your door 
“Has taken all his blankets 
” 
over now, Baby Blue." 
Mt to sing quite in 


inger, following and 

“Tamborine Man.” 

md more 

added a 

plano. tric guitar, bass gui 

tar, drums, and organ. The mu- 

sic was loud. The harmonica was 
shrill and glass-shattering. 

But for me, Mr. Jones with 
the hypersensitive ears (my 
three-year-old occasionally turns 
up with a black eve simply for 
singing too loudly), the effect 
was grand. The sound swept you 
along into the motion and feeling 
of the music, making all the 
more Intent the soft passages of 
his harmonica, sometimes 
mournful, som es tender. 

“I'd do anything in this Goda- 
mighty world..." 

And I'm sure he would. 

“If you'd just let me follow 
you down.” 

I would. I would. The crowd 
had gradually ooched around the 
perimeter of the auditorium, 
closer and closer to the stage. 
Girls at the front, Intent, moved 
with the rhythm, eyes fixed on 
the small figure with the big 
voice. 

Even the peanut vender had 
quit circulating. 

“You're lost in Juarez In the 
rain and it's Easter time, 
too... 
If you think clapping, holding 
a cigarette and soggy cup of 
“And you're all alone, 

“Just like a rollin’ stone.” 

The show was over. 

A Mr. Jones maybe, but I, 
conventionally dressed as I am 
and liking it, respect and envy 
the in-group. 


< 


Dylan 


«+. he's in, 


Theater Seeks 
Musical Taient 


Awtitions for the Austin Civie| 


ll be held 

! nights at 

7 p n the Playhouse at! 
Fitth and Lavaca streets. 

“We new! siewers and dancers, 


f one strong so 
Tan ‘en Johnson, new! 
arrived guest director 

Actors unfamiliar 
to Shade 
something they kr 
ditions 

“110 ta the Shade” 
Rainmaker t 
music by UT exes Tomr 
and Harvey Schmidt of 
ticks” fame. 

Johnson ts considering 
the script from “The Rainmak 
er” and fitting the score fro: 
“110 in the Shade” to the origina’ 
play. He ts a graduate of 
University of Minnesota 
comes to Austin from the wel 
endowed Orange Civic Theatre. 

For those who missed the my 
vie starring Katherine Hep 
and Burt Lancaster, the story 
about the romance between 
charismatic rainmaker and 
spirited spinster who ts the 
bone of her rural family. 

“110 in the Shade” tryouts wi] 
be the last auditions In ACT's olf 


prey egpendiniete Cay eal 
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4,000 Attend 
_Raw-Edged 
- Folk-Poet 


-In Concert 


Bob Dylan, the fabled folk- 
poet, drew a near-capacity 


le Crowd of more than 4,000 per- 


Sons Friday night at his first 
appearance in Austin (See inter- 
. View, Page 14.) 
; Dylan, who has become one 
fn of the nation’s top musical at- 
. tractions during the past three 
or four years, ran through a 
» program of his own songs with 
his familiar raw-edged, twangy 
style. 
During the first half of the 
program he sang to his own gui- 
~ tar accompaniment, punctuated 
le by his harmonica, drawing 
| enthusiastic response from 
“the audience with such numbers 
«as ‘Gates of Eden,” ‘‘Desola- 
tion Row’ and “Mr. Tambou- 
rine Man.” 
For the last half of the two- 
» hour show, he —zought on the 
rock-type band that he has been 
using in his more recent re- 
= cordings. 
™ Dylan's concert, which was 
delayed a half hour in starting, 

" was the first of two scheduled 
"Texas appearances on his ini- 
tial swing through the state. He 
will perform Saturday night in 

Dallas. —JOHN BUSTIN. 
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Southern Methodist University Coliseum, Dallas, Texas 
September 25, 1965 


IN PERSON 
Sat., Sept. 25 
8:30 P.M. 


SMU Coliseum 
TICKETS: 


at Preston Ticket Agency 
Miracle Mesic 
Minsky's Records 
Prost rd Center 
Welman-Marcus (Downtown) 
$4.50, 4.00, 3.50, to Preston Ticket Agency 
3.00, 2.50, 2.00 811) Preston Road 


Prasented by Angus G, Wynne Ill and Jack N, Calmes 


MAIL ORDERS 


: 


a 


~) 
pe 
© 
=} 


IN CONCERT 
_ SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 25 
SMU COLISEUM 
TICKETS ON SALE AT 
PRESTON TICKET AGENCY 
MIRACLE MUSIC 


ECORD CENTER 
PRESTON RECORD CENTER 


ALSO 
PRICES 


Dallas After Dark: 


Folk Lovers Waiting for Dylan 


By FRANCIS RAFFETTO 


round of folk-rock numbers{songs aren't worth anything,” Dy- 


Bob Dylan, the “angry young|backed by such electronic aids asian told an interviewer. 


man” folk song genius who is re-|Builars. 


Portedly phasing into less folk pro- 
test and more rock-and-roll, ran 
away from home in Hibbing, Minn, 
seven times—at 10, 12, 13, 15, 
1544, 17 and 38. 


Dylan is a sort of Paul Bunyan 

Dylan had turned traitor to pure of young America folk and shag- 
folk music, and was being booed|gy-hair culture who has inspired a 
by the folk segment of the audi-(score or 30 of look-alikes, sing: 


tered with enthusiastic applause, |totypes of the hirsute rock set, ad- 


He may be giving the reason! “I had this thing called Subter-|mit to borrowing from Dylan, 


: when he says: “I already knew, 
that parents do what they do be- 
‘cause they're upright, They’re 


concerned with their kids in re- 
lation to themselves, I mean, they 
want their kids to please them, 
not to embarrass them—so they 
can be proud of them. They want! 
ie to be what they want you to 

Dylan, 24, perhaps the decade's’ 
most influential composer — pop- 


; folk musician, will appear in con- 
‘cert in Dallas’ SMU Coliseum at; 


8:30 p.m. Saturday. 
At 15, he had wrilten his first 
song, to Brigitte Bardot, But most 


_ of his songs since have been pro- 
“test songs—against segregation, 
. nuclear warfare, perhaps ‘'the es- 


tablishment,”” or just against the 


+ modern world, 


The young folk poet writes 


| “Like a rolling stone, How does 
it feel, how does {t feel, to be on 
your own, with no direction home, 
r like a complete unknown, like al 


Tolling stone?’ 

Last month, when Dylan sang 
for 15,000 fans in a Long Island, 
N.Y, stadium, he drew vocal re- 


sentment when he offered ajthrough what 1 write about, the! | 


younger America are meant to be Conn Organ Guild 


ranean Homesick Blues,” Dylan| The singer works infrequently, 
told Newsweek magazine, ‘It just|spends a lot of time roaming the 
didn’t sound right by myself, Ijcountry and sampling the flavor 
tried piano, the harpsichord, Ilof different locales and walks of 
tried it as blues, I tried it on thejlife, and only comes home to 
pipe organ, the kazoo, But it fit/roost occasionally in a house 
right in with the band. I haven'tjowned by his manager, Albert 
changed a bit. I just got tired of/Grossman, in Bearsville, N.Y. 
playing the guitar by myself.” | If there were a king and queen 
The young collegian promotersjof folk music, or perhaps prince 
offering Dylan, Angus Wynnejand princess, it would be Dylan 
Ill and Jacke Calme, of Dallas,‘and Joan Baez, the long-haired 
have pulled a coup in presenting/protest singer-guitarist, She does 


rock business. mostly his own work, 

Dylan may be getting away from) Their vocabulary, as much a 
his politico-social conscious type of strange world to the aging layman 
writing, as formerly typified byjas their music, usually has 
his pre-campaign recording of a|“everybody hung up,” or some, 
song last autumn: body “digging you.” 

“Now I'm liberal but to a de-| Dylan, who reportedly reports} 
gree, I want everybody to be|to a recording session bearing bot- 
free, But if you think J’ll let Barry|tles of Beaujolais, has a harmoni- 
Goldwater move in next door and|ca wired around his neck, or at 
marry my daughter, you must|least did so before his present ex- 
think I’m crazy..." pansion into rock-and-roll accom- 

The songs which have Inspired|paniment, 
the enthusiasm and loyalty of| 


realistic, ‘That's what makes 


them so scary. If I haven't been Will M eet Monday 


The public has been invited to 
attend the monthly meeting of the; 
Dallas Conn Organ Club Guild at 
8 pm, Tuesday in the Community| 


ence; while the rock group coun-|alikes. Even the Beatles, the pro- 


the hottest name in folk or folk-/not compose, while Dylan plays 


Bob Dylan. . . Has a 
message to sing to the 
enthusiastic multitudes. 


He disdains the material as- 
pects of fame and says he is| 
‘cool because he ‘doesn’t care 
about money and all that,” And] 
he says “I’m in contro) because I 
don't care.” 

Says Dylan: “I’ve gone through 
enough changes to know what is 
really inside me.” 

The mass fame comes, he says, 
from people ‘who get caught up, 
in a thing for a while” and buy 
records, Then they stop buying and 
when they do, fame departs. 

But for the long-haired young 
folk-rock singer-guitarist at SMU 
Coliseum Saturday night, fame is 


Room of the Metropolitan Feder- 
‘al Savings and Loan Association,, 
1111 Dracton Rand | 


Dallas Morning News, September 19, 1965 


here and has not yet reached its 
climax. 


After Dark: Dylan Captures SMU Audience 


By FRANCIS RAFFETTO 


young man with a mop of fluffy\inspirational pen, x good folk-sing- 


\the evening's only untoward incl- 


BOB DYLAN, the famous folk 
singer whose “Like a Rolling 


Stone” is in the top three selling 
tunes, will be presented by Angus 
Wynne Ill and Jack Calmes in a 


concert, 8:30 p.m, Saturday, Sept. 
25, SMU Coliseum, It will be one 
of Dylan's few personal appear- 
ances in 1965, One was in the 
Hollywood Bowl, Prices will 
range from $4.50 to $1.50, 


Dallas Morning News, 
September 3, 1965 


THE BOB DYLAN appearance 
fon Sept. 25 (8:30 p.m.) has been 
ichanged from SMU Coliseum to 
Dallas Memorial Auditorim by 
Angus Wynne IIf and Jack 
Calmes. 

Dallas Morning News, 
September 10, 1965 


Tickets on Sale 
For Dylan Show 


Baylor students may purchase 
tickets to Bob Dylan’s Dallas 
performance through Lake Air 
Record Center, 249 Lake Air 
Center. 

Dylan will perform Sept. 25 at 
8:30 p.m. in the Southern Metho- 
dist University Auditorium. Lake 
Air Record Center will sell about 


40 reserved tickets at $4 and 
$4.50. Tickets may also be pur- 
chased for $3 and $3.50. The 
center is selling the tickets as a 
public service to Waco citizens 
and Baylor students. 


Information concerning tick- 
ets may be obtained by calling 
Bill or John Williams at PL 3- 
$711. 


$4.50 
$1.00 
$3.50 
$2.50 
$2.00 


Bob Dylan, an carnest, wispy brown hair, parlayed an incisive ing voice and a loud harmonica dent, walked as though mesmer- 
se —_ — mam 0") guilar into complete accept-|ized to the stage apron while Dy- 
N TORS 


ON V a by a Dallas audience Friday ry was in —— and atltempt- 
night, ed to touch his foot. 
TUPINAMBA = [EAT rg | 
RESTAURANTS = Sega ym | 


Dylan's first appearance here} Even when two policemen es- 
FOOD 


onstage —he may have bummed!corted her away, she turned and 

through on his vaunted wander-'stared raptly at her ideal, then,| 

© 5h33. W.-LOVERS LANE ings around America — brought a slumped to the floor before being} 
J" 1 A.M: — Weekends ‘Til 3 A.M. | 


MAIL ORDERS TO 
PRESTON TICKET AGENCY 


8111 PRESTON RD, 
resented by Anges @, Wreee, Ill end Jock M. Colmes 


big crowd out ta SMU Coliseum.|ied out. Dylan, gifted with a sense 
As is his style now, he sang thelof humor, smiled, but never lost| 
first half of his show alone; then|a ote, 


‘ IN CONCERT 
. Sept. 25th, 9:30 p.m. —S.M.U, 
$4506 $400 $3.50 - $3.00 
Ticket Agency 
$111 Preston Road 
Presta Charge Accoped 
Mail Orders To 


Preston 

6111 Preston Road 
Dallas 75225 
Pleeee Enciene 
Salt Addrensed 
Stamped Envelope 


Tickets also available at the following 


locations 
Neiman Marcus — Downtown 
Miracle Music (Formerly Ernstroms) — 4356 Lovers Lane 
Minsky's Record Lane — 310 Preston Forest Village 
Preston Record Center — 6134 Luther Lane 
PRELENTEO. By ANGUS ©, WINE Il AND JACK NM. CALMES 


$2.00 


For Superb Dining... 


J 
ekr TLEMEN’'S 
STEAK HOUSE 

te 
PRESTON CENTER 


Charcoal Brelied Rteaks—Prime Nib 
Delicious Sea Foods—Pll meked Hibs and Beot 
ABIL Villanova EM 3-4434—Open Every Day 5:00 P.M. 
Bisere—Americon Exprevr—Carte Blosche—Cattlames's 


Monday and Tuesday 
Served 5 p.m.- 11 pan. Only 


SHRIMP SPECIAL 


All the boiled shrimp you can eat! 


You peel ‘em! 41.50 
ZUIDER ZEE 


OYSTER BAN AND SEA FOOD RESTAURANT 
$427 DENTON DR, 2 Mocks South of inweod Rd, ME LCamB 


@ DAILY 5:30 P.M.-10:39 f.M. 
@ SUNDAYS 5:60 0 Pe 
@ FL 25220 


Chicken & Seafood 


1A You Con Eotit 
@ U.S. CHOICE STEAKS 


@ SHRIMP @ LOBSTER 
@ SELECT WINES @ SEER 
® MINUTES FROM TOWN 


DAILY, $120 P.M..10:30 P.M, 
SUN. 12 HOON-9:00 P.M. 


was backed by two guitars, piano, 
hte and drums for the Jatter 
jhaif, 
| Singing an all-Dylan program, 
jas is his prerogative as America’s: 
reigning king cf protest-folk mu- 
jsies some of his lyrics completely’ 
his audience. 

But the young people, who were 
predominant and to whom he ad- 


His loudest early applause came! 
\for “Desolation Row,” with, of 
course, “Mr. Tamborine Man" 
and “Rolling Stone” getting their 
full due of appreciation. 

For "I Ain't Goin’ To Work on 
Maggie's Farm Any more," Dy- 


jeluded the more mature part ofjlan abandoned his guitar and wail 


ing harmonica and chorded on 
the piano. 
His stage manner was rather 


dressed his message, apparently) shy, with little recognition of audi- 


dug him throughaut, 


lence approval for his early num-| 


ONE BLONDE young girl, in/bers as he changed harmonicas! 


y 
| 


BorfVivet Boon 
Presents a Fabulous 


INTERNATIONAL BUFFET 


Deity 11:30 “til 2 P.M.—Mosdey 
thru Friday, Accent St Fate 
jon Show every Wi ay. 
Fashl by Renee Firestone, 

que, Caltilia Keits. 


GIRLS—GIRLS—GIi 


BURLESQUE 


ON STAGE 


x NIKKI JOYE 


% TOl REBEL 
ae JANE JAMES 


%& BARBARA GARDNER 
ROY CALHOUN, M. C. 


Dallas Morning News, September 27, 1965 


n the wire frame arourd his! 
nec’, 
In one song, he articulated 


|siill Want to Kiss,” which eveked 
a feminine hum from part of the 
SMU audience. 


DYLAN, REMINDING one old- 
timer of @ young shaggy-haired 
George Arliss made up for 2 
raeli,” wore a tight-fitting gray} 
|tweed suit with narrow cuffs and 
leather buttons. 

Good-natured throughout and 
displaying none of his reputed 
temperament, Dylan said ‘'Si- 
‘lence, silence” when some clam- 


cABANA |"Nour Cracked Country Lips, ! 


ored for their favorites instead) 


| of a scheduled number. 

| At the rather abrupt close, Dy- 
lan strode offstage with the band, 
then turned on his heel and said 
jit the microphone, “I think Tex- 


sas audiences, in Austin and in 
| Dallas, are the best.” 


The Baylor Lariat, 
September 14, 1965 


VARIETY 


Sept. 10— Jiminy Dorsey Orchestra. Music Hall, Fair 
rari 


— The Kingsmen. Memorial Coliseum. 

— Bob Dylan. SMU Coliseum. 
Oct. 19— Louis Armstrong. Memorial Coliseum. 
Nov. 4— Roger Williams. McFarlin Auditorium, SMU. 
Nov, 12 — Peter Nero. SMU Coliseum. 


Dallas magazine, 
September 1965 


Carnegie Hall, New York, New York 


October 1, 1965 


CARNEGIE HALL 


FRI. OCT. 1, 8:30 P.M. 
4.75 4.25 3.75 2.75 
Sale & Mall Orders Box Office 


SYMPHONY HALL 
(Mosque Theatre — Newark) 


SAT. OCT, 2, 8:30 P.M. 
4.50 4.00 3.50 2.78 
Sale: All Bamberger Stores, Park 
J Racers Newark Village Re- 
| cords — So, Orange 
OrdersConcerts, 330 MH, 48th Sr, 
ak New York 17, N.Y, Ene. 
stamped self addressed env. 


Dylan Would 
Rather Switch 
—And He Does 


NEW YORK — Bob Dylan, 
leading spokesman in the folk- 
rock-protest field, first dulled, 
then delighted the overflow 
crowd in a two-part concert at 
Carnegie Hall Friday (1). Open- 
ing the program with solo per- 
formances of several of his 
lengthy folk-oriented songs, the 
Columbia recording star was 
repetitious in his style, delivery 
and material. Without vocal 
comment or introduction, the 
singer-composer sang “Gates of 
Eden,” segued to “It’s All Over 
Now, Baby Blue” and “Desola- 
tion Row.” 

After a short intermission 
Dylan began the commercial 
segment of the program, backed 
by two electric guitars, electric 
organ, piano and drums. His 
performance was electric in con- 
trast to the slow, somewhat 
tedious opening. It was obvi- 
ously designed to convince 
Dylan’s more “ethnic” fans that 
his switch to the teen sound 
was actually a good idea. 

The big beat sound was em- 
ployed on such Dylan-penned 
tunes as “Just Like Tom 
Thumb’s Blues,” “It Ain't Me 
Babe” and his hit “Like a Roll- 
ing Stone.” 

With his single “Positively 
4th Street” rapidly climbing the 
Billboard chart and with two 
of his tunes by other artists also 
on the charts, Dylan has a firm 
hold on the commercial teen 
market and any return to his 
early folk style appears un- 
likely. HERB WOOD 


Billboard, October 16, 1965 


notebook for 
night owls 


DYLAN IN OCTOBER 


They booed Bob Dylan at New- 
| port in July, 
| at Forest Hills in August, 
last Friday at Carnegie Hall they 
| screamed for more of his “rock 
folk’ poetry. 


“I didn’t think you would like | 


it,’ he said shyly before doing 


UNANIMOUS ACCLAIM! 
arthur miller’s 
a view trom the bridge 


j SHER. SQ. Pi. 7 Av W.4St.CH 2.3432 


OVLLA AOE OAOLDOREED LP LLL LALA 


Previews Tonight Thru Oct. 13 


AT 8:40. ALL SEATS $2.90 


RENATA THEATRE. 53 €. 11 ST. 254-4370 


“One of the funniest 
— in town.” 


TAUBMAN, NY, TIMES 


EKARCK 


ae ANN JELLICOE Ovveeird ty MIME MICHOLS 
154 East 54th St, 
THE NEW THEATRE fast su 


ALL SEATS $2 (Fri. & Sat. $3) 


UNANIMOUS PRAISE! 


they insulted him | | 
but | 
| Street 


| death, 


the first encore anyone could, 


remember him doing. 

The concert was aimost a 
Defend Bob Dylan Rally. The 
house was filled with his most 
passionate followers. There was 
hardly a sound during the first 
half of the program, as one after 
another, with few introductions, 


songs. And it was, in fact, 
a poetry reading at the 92nd 
YMHA,. ‘Future’ genera- 
tions of. college literature stu- 
dents, I. think, be taught 
Dylan, and his private symbols 
and allegories explained. They 
will discuss his obsession with 
his hostility toward wom- 
en, and his hypnotic rhythm the 
way they now discuss aspects of 
Carl Sandburg and  Vachel 
Lindsay. 

The second half of the concert 
devoted to Dylan's ampli- 


will 


was 


fied band, consisting of electronic ; 


bass, guitar,’ organ, piano, and 
At the beginning there 
were a few boos, 


ditioned 


drums, 
response from _ the 
previous concerts. 
Growing Cheers 

The were all familiar: 
“Ain't Gonna Work on Maggie's 
Farm,’’ “Mr. Jones,’”’ “It Ain't 
Me, Babe.’’ And on this third 
try, it became clear he had sold 
his new to his fans. After 
each tune the cheers grew deeper 
and wilder. And Dylan, tense and 
frail, his diction better and his 
voice more magnetic than ever 
enjoying his 


songs 


style 


before, was clearly 
vindication. 

At the end of the Forest Hills 
: many of Dylan's young 
fans stood and booed. But Friday 


The Village Voice, October 7, 1965 


concert, 


| culture 
| Parker exemplified it in the ‘40s, | 


perhaps a con-! 


Cavalier, March 1966 


after his final number, “Like 
a Rolling Stone,” they clapped | 
and cheered and dozens of them 
rushed to the stage screaming | 
“more, more, more.’’ And Dylan, 
smiling that little boy smile, | 
came out of the wings for his 
encore while his fans, 12 and 14 | 


; and 16 years old, sat mesmerized | 
| Dylan sang his poems called folk- | 
like | 


in the 


aisle at the foot of the! 
stage. 


A new cultural tradition is | 
evolving in America. It is the| 
opposite of High Culture; per- 
haps it is more significant and 
certainly it is more vital. Sey- 
mour Krim once called it ‘the 
of the streets.’’ Charlie , 


Allen Ginsberg and Lenny Bruce | 
and William Burroughs contrib- 


| uted to it. And so too does Dylan 


with his fusion of symbolic poetry 
and a new kind of folk music. 


—Jack Newfield 


a child's 
Rew york 


Continued from page 23 


hibits a droll sleepiness all too 
familiar to themselves in the 
morning, they join in lustily. 
When the story is over and Mr. 
Guida, still in white make-up but 
suddenly approachable, comes 
out to speak with the children, 
the interplay is charming. 


“The Red Fan" will play at 
3.30 every Sunday through Nov- 
ember 14 at the Mask Theatre, 
188 Second Avenue between 9th 
Street and St. Mark's” Place. | 
Telephone OR 3-0291 ‘ 


Carnegie Hall, New York, New York, October 1, 1965, continued 


Bob Dylan Strikes 
a Chord of Empathy 


by William Bender 


CARNEGIE HALL/SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON 


In an age of artistic anti-communication, you 
have to admire a young, hipless, stooped, tall, 
skinny folksinger with a tossed-salad head of 
curly hair named Bob Dylan, Dylan 
communicates, as he proved again at his 
Carnegie Hall concert last night before a 
household of teenagers that made him, at 24, 
look like a senior citizen, He writes his own 
stuff, he delivers it in person, and he has a 
vision that burns its way through the 
mechanical forms of the folk songs that shot 
him to fame, and that triumphs over the slick 
commercialism of his new folk rock. 

What is Dylan's vision? Well, it's a will o' the 
wisp kind of thing, It flashes this way and that, 
up and down, bright colors, dull colors, just as 
the glassy amplified guitars reflected the 
spotlights like kaleidoscopes during the second 
half of his program, devoted exclusively to 
"electricity." He's a religious philosopher - 
"there are no truths outside the gates of Eden," 
He's a poet -- "My love, she speaks like silence." 
He's a lover of the open road -- "Hey, Mr. 
Tambourine Man... in the jingle jangle 
morning I'll come following you." He's a 
surrealist painter, presenting a series of bizarre 
images in an order-less tumble -- "Ezra Pound 
and T.8, Eliot are fighting in the captain's 
tower ... (while) fishermen hold flowers," or 
"All except Cain and Abel and the Hunchback 
of Notre Dame, everybody is either making 
love or waiting for rain." The surrealism quoted 
above is from one of Dylan's most remarkable 
creations - a ten-minute affair called 
"Desolation Row," in which one famous name 
after another (from Cinderella to Bette Davis, 
from the Good Samaritan to the Phantom of 
the Opera) are trotted forth in an endlessly 
repeating refrain, hammered out over an 
infectious rhythmic pattern, Dylan's vision is 
not always profound. In fact, it's often 
adolescent. But it spins in so many directions 
that its juvenalia is often obscured, at least for 
the sub-collegians that now seem to constitute 
his biggest audience. But then folk music as an 
art form has limits to its range. You can say 
Carnegie Hall, Seventy-fourth season 1965-66 program just so much from the point of view of the 
downtrodden, the overworked, the underfed, 
and, more recently, the disadvantaged and the 
discriminated against. In his short career, 
Dylan has said about as much as anyone could, 
inhaling the currents of social unrest and 
forging them into folk songs with real impact 
for our time, the way Woody Guthrie used to, 
And maybe he has said all he wants to. One 
certainly couldn't be blamed for thinking that 
after the sheer noise of the "folk-rock’ - 
Dylan's invention combining the elements of 
folk music and rock 'n roll -- that filled the 
second half of the evening. The din that came 
from the electrified guitars, organ, drums, and 
piano was unbelievable, The beat was great. No 
one with two feet could deny that, But the 
words were inaudible-and so was the message. 


Friday Evening. October 1, 1965, at 8:30 


LEVON & THE HAWKS* 


LEVON HELM — DRUMS 
ROBBIE ROBERTSON — GUITAR 
RICK DANKO — BASS 
RICHARD MANUEL — PIANO 
GARTH HUDSON — ORGAN 


\ccompanists 


The New York Herald Tribune, 
October 2, 1965 


Symphony Hall, Newark, New Jersey 
October 2, 1965 


Bob Dylan 


Bob Dylan 


SYMPHONY 


HALL 
LL 
(MOSQUE THEATER 
NEWARK) 
SAT., OCT. 2 


8:30 P.M. 
4.50, 4.00, 3.50, 2.75 


MAIL 


CONCERTS, New York 17, N.Y 


(MOSQUE THEATER- 


SAT. 
4.50 4.00 3.50 2.75 
SALE: es, 

Park Records—Newark, Village Records 


SYMPHONY 


HALL 


NEWARK) 
OCT. 2, 8:30 P.M. | 
All Bamberger Stores, 


— So 
ORDERS: 
Ne 


Orange 
330 e fon St, 


SYMPHONY HALL 
(Mosque Theatre — Newark) 


SAT. OCT. 2, 8:38 P.M. 

450 400 350 275 
Tickets New On Sale Al: 
SYMPHONY HALL BOX kehitgg™ 
All Bamberger Stores, Park 
Records — Newark; Village if 

cords — So. Orange 


SYMPHONY 
HALL 


(MOSQUE THEATER 
NEWARK) 


| SAT. OCT. 2, 8:30 P.M. 
4.50 4. 3.50 2.75 


SALE: All Bomberger Stores, Pork 
Records — Newark, Village 
Records — So Orange 
MAIL ORDERS: Concerts 

330 E, 48th St, New York 17, NY. 

Encl., stomped, self-addressed envelope 


CARNEGIE HALL 
FRI. OCT. 1, 8:30 P.M. 


475 425 3.75 2.78 
Sale & Mall Orders Box Office 


SYMPHONY HALL 
(Mosque Theatre — Newark) 


SAT. OCT, 2, 8:30 P.M. 
450 400 3.50 2.75 
a Bambe: St Park 
ae: eda. = ‘Newarky Village Re- 
crea — So, Orange 
ders Concerts, 330 48th St. 
Mell Orders coe vock ICN, tne: 
stamped self addressed env. 
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DYLAN — Singer, 
poser, poet and hu- 
st, will make a per- 
| appearance Satur- 
Oct, 2 ot Newark’s 


_Symphony Hall. 


SATURDAY ocTostn 201 830 7M 


Newark Star-Ledger, 
September 26, 1965 


Patriotic Group To Picket 
Folk Singer Bobby Dylan 


Newark (UPI) — An appear- | 
ance here tomorrow night by | 
folk singer Bobby Dylan will be | 
picketed by members of the 
American Patriots for Freedom, 
according to a spokesman for 
the group. 

Dylan is scheduled to per 
|form at the Mosque Theater 
| Tonight he is giving a similar 
performance at Carnegie Hall 
in New York City. 
| George Garvis, 28, a restau 
rant worker from Irvington and 
Newark Chapter leader of 
| A. P. F., said they would dem 
‘onstrate because Dylan is defi 
nitely a Left-winger. He said the 
singer secks better relationships 
between the United States and 
the Soviet Union 


Five members of the conserv- 
ative, anti-Communist organiza- 


tion, including Garvis, picketed | 


offices of the United Nations 
Association of the U. S, A. last 
night in front of the theater. 
The group has an office on the 
fourth floor. 

Garvis said the demonstration 
had no connection with a polit- 
ical rally under way at the 
theater ai the time. 


ra te — 


The Record, October 1, 1965 


Bob Dylan due 
at Symphony Hall 


Bob Dylan will appear at Sym- 
phony Hall, (Mosque) in New- 
ark, Saturday. 

Considered by many folk mu- 
sic buffs to be one of the lead- 
ing artists in the new folk-rock 
wave, Dylan will be accom- 
panied during the second-half 
of the program by the rhythm 
and blues group, Levon and the 
Hawks. 

Dvlan recently appear ae 
SRO concerts at the Hollywood 
Bowl, and Forest Hills, and all 
indications are that he will re- 
peat his success at Symphony 
Hall, 


Newark Star-Ledger, 
September 26, 1965 
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Civic Coliseum, Knoxville, Tennessee 


October 8, 1965 


BOB DYLAN—The sensotional and controversial 
spokesmen for today’s generation will sing mony of 
his countless hits, "BLOWING IN THE WIND”, “THE 
TIMES THEY ARE A-CHANGING"”, “LIKE A ROUING 
STONE", efc,—in his own unique ond mognelic style 
a3 on Columbio Records. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED—$3.00, $2.50 & $2.00 
TICKET OFFICE OPEN DAILY EXCEPT SUN, 
10.00 A.M. UNTIL 6:00 P.M, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, AT 8:00 P.M. 


KNOXVILLE CIVIC COLISEUM 


BOB DYLAN—The s tional and controversial 
spokesman for today’ eration will sing many of 
his countless hits, “BLOWING IN THE WIND", “THE 
TIMES THEY ARE A-CHANGING", “LIKE A ROLLING 
STONE", etc.—in his own unique and magnetic style 
as on Columbia Records, 


ALL SEATS RESERVED—$3.00, $2.50 & $2.00 


TICKET OFFICE OPEN DAILY EXCEPT SUN. 
A.M. UNTIL 6:00 P.M. 


10:00 A. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18th AT 8:00 P.M. 


KNOXVILLE CIVIC COLISEUM 


Bob Dylan 
Here Tonight 


WHO: Bob Dylan, singer and 
monologist. 


WHAT: Folk music and 
poetry and story telling. 

WHERE: The Coliseum. 

WHEN: Tonight at 8. 

TICKETS: Available at the 
box office. 


Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
October 8, 1965 


BOB DYLAN—The sensational and controversial 
spokesman for today’s generation will sing many of 
his countless hits, “BLOWING IN THE WIND", “THE 
TIMES THEY ARE A-CHANGING", “LIKE A ROLLING 
STONE", etc.—in his own unique and magnetic style 
as on Columbia Records. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED—$3.00, $2.50 & $2.00 
TICKET OFFICE OPEN DAILY EXCEPT SUN. 
10:00 A.M. UNTIL 6:00 P.M. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, AT 8:00 P.M. 


KNOXVILLE CIVIC COLISEUM 


zi y 


COMING HERE—!If 
you think this odd- 
looking fellow is not 
Bob Dylan, consider 
that he’s. the headlin- 
er in a show at the 
Civic Coliseum Oct: 8 
beginning at 8 p.m. 
He sings and recites 
poetry and his record 
of “Like a Rolling 
Stone” is currently one 
of the most popular 
discs; so people are 
going to pay to see as 
well as hear him. 


Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
September 26, 1965 
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By JOHN BACZUK 


Bob Dylan 
As A Poet 


The lights of the Civic Auditorium 
Friday night made it look like the 
Nazi Reichstag. A cool Knoxville 
breeze entered with us and we got 
our tickets, The’ guards and girl 
ushers looked at us curiously, smil- 
ing as if they knew something we 
didn’t. I could hear his voice from 
the lobby, singing Mr. Tambourine 
Man, and it sounded like a recording. 
But now he was there for real. As 
we went to our seats, I saw the 
grey figure spot-lighted onthe stage 
and he sang with conviction. It was 
the whole thing. The small grapp. 
The lonely figure. The single spot 
light that cut the darkness. It made 
me want to kick out a window. It 
was done in that moment. Bob Dylan 
had caused me to do something. He 
shot me with a bullet, and I was 
bleeding. The bullet stayed with me 
too. This is what poets do. 

Some people say that Bob Dylan 
sings badly. They might say that 
about Carl Sandburg or Cardinal 
Cushing or Sitting Bull andthe whole 
Sioux Indian nation. Each sings with 
harsh sounds.’ Each has his own 
purpose. Like Carl Sandburg, Bob 
Dylan is a poet. His poetry he sings. 
Harshness is not new. Singing poe- 
try is not new. Each has its place 
and purvose. To Virgil and the 
Homeric Greeks the idea of accom- 
paniment was ‘‘cantes poetas.’’ As 
far as harsh sounds, do we flinch 
at the discord of Stravinsky and 
Prokofiev. There is purpose in his 
too. 


‘my poems are written in a 
rhythm of wunpoetic distortion/ 
divided by pierced ears’’ 

Bob Dylan is a poet from a long 
line of his kind. Shelley, Byron, 
Wilde are all in the group. None of 
them played the guitar. But they 
asked questions, They did not al- 
ways have the answers, but they 
made their questions poignant 
enough to be universal and lasting. 
Bob Dylan is not a Shelley, a Wilde, 
a Byron. He is what laces up his 
shoes. And he is not always poetic. 

His rhyme is forced, His mean- 
ing is often clouded and blown out 
the exhaust in beatnik verbosity. 
His perceptive reality is often bog- 
ged down in surreal mush, and his 
wit is many times lost in the tri- 
viality of a double meaning joke. 
“Somethin your wonderin by now/ 
just what this song's all about,’’ 
taken from ‘‘] Shall Be Free Num- 
ber 10,’’ can be said about more 
than one of his works. He sees the 
problems, but he falls in line with 
so many. He makes no concrete 
solution, He speaks of ‘‘The Gates 
of Eden’’ and ‘‘] Shall Be Free.”’ 
But where are ‘‘The Gates of Eden’’ 
and how free will I be? He stands 
in contradiction with each album. 


. ‘Ballad in Plain D’’ speaks of the 


lost bronze skinned girl witha sense 
of remorse and guilt. And the re- 
morse and sense of doing right is 
repeated in ‘It Ain't Me Babe.’’ 
But on the same album he says: 

i know no answers an no truth 

for absolutely no soul alive 

i will listen to no one 

who tells me morals 

there are no morals 
I do not agree with him that all 
the great books have been written. 
I believe there is need for every 
generation to write its set of great 
books. Perfection is the word and 
it is in the wax in our ears. It is 


part of us. We must find it. | do not 
agree with Bob Dylan on many things, 
but I recognize him. 

“I'm a poet and | knowit,"’ Dylan 
Says. ‘‘Hope I don’t blow it."’ 


ETSU Collegian, October 15, 1965 


Civic Coliseum, Knoxville, Tennessee, October 8, 1965, continued 
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Phoenix, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Fall 1965 


Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta, Georgia 
October 9, 1965 


SAT., OCT. 9-8 


Bob Dylan 


FAMOUS ARTISTS. SERIES #2 


All Concerts Af Municipal Auditorium 


BOB DYLAN 
Today's Concert And 
Recording Phenom! 


Saturday, Oct. 9th, 8:30 P.M. 


SATURDAY OCT. 9 8:30 PM 
ATLANTA MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


Thursday, Nov. 4th, 
Gad 


ss 
PETER, PAUL 
& MARY 


“The World's Greatest” 


JOHNNY MATHIS 


Most Exciting Singer Of Today, 
With Complete Show & Orchestra, 


Sunday, Mar. 13th, 3:00 P.M. 


FERRANTE 
& TEICHER 


Most Popular Two-Piano Team In 


Prices: $5.00, $4.00,, $3.50, $3.00, 
$2.50. BUY TICKETS at RICH’S 
(downtown),, JIM SALLE’S REC- 
ORD SHOP (Buckhead), MELODY 


. Bldg., 
HOP, 
& TEENA’S GIFT SHOP (Forest 
Park.) 


Prices: $5.00, $4.00, $3.50, $3.00, $2.50. 
ts 


BUY TICKETS a 


RICH’S (Downtown), JIM SALLE’S RECORD 


SHOP (Buckhead), MELODY MUSIC CENTER, 
EMORY CAMERA SHOP #2 (St. Fed. Savings 
Bldg.), CAPITOL AVE. RECORD SHOP. 


LEADER OF FOLK SET 


Bob Dylan Brings Fame 
In Atlanta Concert Stop 


Bob Dylan may be a contra- 
versial folk singer, composer 
and performer, but to the afl- 
clonados of his art (and they 
are legion here and clse- 
where) he Is an artist pure 
and simple, 

Young Dylan, who Is sched- 
uled to appear In concert Sat- 
urday, Oct. 9, at the Municipal 
Auditorium as tho first attrac: 
tlon of Famous Artists Series 
No, 2, has written more than 
100 tunes and at the present 
time 28 of his songs are In 
various albums and 16 singles 
in the record stores and on 
tho juke boxes, 


5 FINEST THEATRES 


Whats New 
Pussycat? 


“BRAINSTORM"—Jellrey Hunter 
IDAY~-Adults 1.00—Child 35¢ 


ow to Stuff a! ex 


The Atlanta Journal and Constitution, 
September 26, 1965 


Furthermore, record compa- 
nies are rushing more Dylan 
releases along and as fast as 
Dylan can write new tunes 
they are snatched up by the 
Industry. 

Dylan's fame has become 
international and his single 
record, "Mr. ‘Tambourine 
Man," has become a best sell- 
er In Israel, Holland, Sweden, 
South Africa, England and Ire- 
land. 

A few months ago Dylan 
scored a tremendous success 
during a personal appearance 
four In England, 

New In the record shops is 
Dylan's “Chimes of Free- 
dom,” a message song record- 
ed by Dino, Desi and Billy, 
who, of course, are the mop: 
pel offspring of Dean Martin, 
Jaciile Ball and Desi Arnez, 
and Billy, son of a non-pro 
business man. 

Dylan tunes have been part 
of the repertoire of nearly ev- 
ery major folk singing group 
In the country, Although he 
has been given proper credit 
when these groups sing such 
hits as Blowin’ in the Wind," 
“The Times ‘They are a-Chang- 
in’." “Like a Rolling Stone,” 
“AIL T Really Want to Do" and 
many others, Dylan's fame 
only recently has caught up 
with him. 

He has been referred to as 

legend under construc- 
tion,” ... “He ts an artist, pos+ 
sibly he's a genus”... ‘The 
Crown Prince of folk music” 
.-. “An Incredibly gifted song 
writer”... “Electrifying new 
talent in the world of folk 
music"... “One of the most 
compelling blues singers over 
recorded,” 

This Is a sampling of the 
high pralse heaped upon 
Dylan, who is an excellent gui- 
turist, and presents his songs 
In unique style. 

Ticket Information pertain. 
Ing to Dylan's show may be 
obtained by calling JA, 24696 
and asking for the Famous 
Artists Box Office. 


Sunday, Apil 24th, 3:00 P.M. 


MOP-TOPPED FOLK SINGER 


lan ‘Acute Adversity’ 


By BETTIE SIMS 


A lone spotlight shone on the 
wailing figure of Bob Dylan, 
controversial folk singer. Per- 
ched on a stool and plucking his 
little ol’ $1,000 guitar, he seem- 
ed to be the essence of acute 
adversity. 


Some of his abominable lyr- 
ics do make sense, that is if 
you can understand them. After 
listening to one of his flock el- 
aborate on his talents, it seems 
to me you have to be a “Rolling 


Folkdom’'s Young Radical Appeals To University Students 


“Hop in your ear and shop as you are” 


ious gems of genuineness,” that 
flow from the mop-topped sing- 
er. 
Dylan and his followers 
strike a responsive chord. It is 
a kind of forlornness that youth 
finds itself in all over the west- 
ern world—a feelin that there 
is an unbreachable gulf be- 
tween them and the older gen- 
eration. 

The City Auditorium audi- 
ence of some 4,700, that is be- 
fore many started leaving half 
way through the show, consist- 
ed of a wide variety of idola- 


ters, curiosity seekers and ones 
who gave the impression of 
wishing they were elsewhere. 

Dylan, in his somewhat vocal 
“hillbilly” style graced them 
with two hours of his words of 
wisdom, before he finally loped 
off the stage to speed to the 
seclusion of his hotel room. 

Le Von and the Hawkes, the 
group backing Dylan in the 
second half of the program, said 
that next the show would go to 
New York, and then on to about 
18 other cities all over the 
country. 


Dylan’s Concert Proves 
Unusual Listening Treat 


The Red and Black, October 12, 1965 


! students 


By DON RHODES 


While University 
celebrating 
the Georgia-Clemson victory 
by attending parties or the 
IFC concert Saturday night, 
still others were enjoying 
the Bob Dylan econeert held 
in the Atlanta Municipal An- 
diterium, 

Hob Dylan (for the informa- 
tion of those unfamiliar with 
his name) is a 24 year old 
folksinger who is highly skill- 
ed in playing the guitar, plano 
and harmonica and in writing 
folk songs, many of which have 
achieved national recognition 
ty many he is considered a 
renin. 

Unfortunately, 


many 
were 


some people 


say Dylan is not skilled in the 
art of singing his famous songs. 
To some he sounds like he's not 
singing the words, but gritting 
them between his teeth. Despite 
this rough style, the power of 
true virile emotion comes) 
through 

When Dylan comes onto the 
stage for the first time, there's 
no conversation of any kind 
He launches immediately into 
song and rarely speaks during 
the entire program 

Two University students who 
had purchased front row tickets, 
Mike Bishop and Ray Cavender, 
called it “the finest concert we've 
ever attended.” Cavender sald, “I 
only regret he didn't sing more 


of his famous songs.” 


BROWN RETURNS 
Dylan Starts Line 


Of Series’ Stars 
Vig 


By TERRY KAY 

‘The almost staggering sche- 
dule of personal appearances 
of outstanding names for At- 
Janta continues to cause both 
excitement and confusion. Per- 
haps the only way to keep 
names and dates straight is 
+ a calender of events. 

First, folk singer Bob Dy- 
lan (pronounced Dillon) will 
appear in concert at the Mu- 
‘nicipal Aduitorium on Oct. 9 
to kickoff the Famous Artists 
Concert Series. (There are 
two in FA's plans, series No. 
1 and No. 2. Dylan, strange- 
ys in the No. 2 listing, 
though his is the first per- 
. formance.) 

* After that, St will be popu- 
lar Robert Goulet, appearing 
on Nov. 1, also at Municipal 
Auditorium. Goulet begins the 
Program under Series No. 
1 for Famous Artists. 

(AN IMPORTANT note for 
ticket-buyers: The Goulet 
show will go on single seat 
sales on Monday, Oct. 11, after 
the season ticket sales have 
been completed.) 

" Nancy Wilson will follow 
Dylan on the Series No. 2 


gram, appearin here «oa. 
* Nov, 4, while Norman ‘Lubot 
«4s second on the No, 1 pro- 
‘gram, scheduled for Nov. 23. 

For ticket Information on 
any of the performances, call 
522-4636 and ask for the Fam- 
"ous Artists box office. 
* But while FA has its pro- 
gram of stars, there is still 
a number of personalities in- 
dividually promoted. 


“ONE THAT should com- 
mand a tremendous amount of 
attention is James Brown, a 
Georgia-born talent who, not 
long ago, drew 25,000 for a 
show at the Atlanta Stadium, 
Brown, rhythm and blues 
and popular stylist, will a 
pear at the Municipal Audi- 
torium on Oct. 6, 8 p.m., in a 
program sponsored by WAOK. 
Also on the program will be 
Little Wilton and his band, 
plus Wilson Pickett. Jimmy 
Peiham will emcee the show. 
Tickels at the usual spots. 


ROBERT GOULET 
Adanta Visit 


yy 


JAMES BROWN 
The Stylist 


The Atlanta Journal and Constitution, 
October 2, 1965 


Bob Dylan... sings! 


Shop for these Celumbio albums by America's finest folk singer in 
‘our modern record department at our low prices! 


$2.98 


Bob Dylon . .. hit name, his music, 
his poetry... “The Froe-whesiin'*t 
Hear him Saturday, October 9, ot 
Municipal Auditorium ond eioy 
hearing his comgesitions end ar 
ongeerants tere ord time again 


Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta, Georgia, October 9, 1965, continued 


Folk Music Revitalization Started 
By Angry Young Singer--Bob Dylan 


By LYNN BIRCH 

Bob Dylan, ‘The Angry 
Young Folk Singer,’’ is being 
hailed by cities all over the 
nation as the most important 
singer of folks songs in the 
last twenty years. There can 
be no doubt that Dylan’s ma- 
terial is revitalizing the folk 
movement. ; 

Newsweek Magazine says, 
“At the moment kids favor 
the English sound and the 
folk-rock sound of Bob Dylan, 
who will probably earn $1,- 
000,000 in the next 18 
months.” 

Having sold over 400,000 
albums, he is one of the three 
or four best selling folk sing- 
ers around. He writes songs 
for such popular groups as 
Peter, Paul, and Mary, the 
Kingston Trio, and Sonny and 
Cher. 

Dylan’s work consists of 
writing music, recording 
some of it himself, and giv- 
ing concerts. These concerts 
are always sellouts to high 
school and college students, 
to whom he is almost a re- 
ligion. 

Bob Dylan’s appeal is cer- 
tainly not the result of his 
appearance, which is unique. 
He is sloppy and disheveled. 
His bewildered brown blond 
hair trails off into uneven 
sideburns, and he dresses in 
blue jeans and _ wrinkled 
shirts. However, young peo- 
ple are attracted by his 
rhythm and blues style, his 
rough voice, and the storie 
which his verses tell. 

In the songs Dylan speaks 
compelling to them with his 
biting protests against pover- 
ty, injustice, segregation, and 
war. 

For instance, in one of his 
biggest hits, ‘Blowin’ in the 
Wind,” he says, “How many 
years can some people exist, 
before they’re allowed to be 
free? The answer, my friend, 
is blowin’ in the wind, the 


boys and girls. 

In a remarkable display of 
lung power as well as talent, 
he sang one song after an- 
other for one and a half hours 
with only a fifteen minute 
break during intermission. 

In the performance, Dylan 
played a guitar and a har- 
monica, which was attached 
around his neck so that he 
could use it when not singing, 

“My past is so complicated 
you wouldn’t believe it,” 
states Dylan. Strangely 
enough he grew up in a con- 
ventional home and went to 
a conventional school. He is 
the son of a Hibbhag, Minn., 
appliance dealer, named Abe 
Zimmerman. He changed his 
name to Dylan in 1962. 

He took up folk singing af- 
ter flunking out of college and 
taught himself how to play 
the guitar. For a time he 
sang in bars and coffee houses 
as he bummed around the 
country. Then the Newport 
Festival made him famous. 

According to his manager, 
Mr. Grossman, Dylan is his 
own boss, and he writes no 
more now than he did a year 
or sO ago. 

In answer to questions 
about himself, the controver- 
sial Dylan says, “I write 
what I feel. I am my words.” 
Although many people agree 
with the statement of his 17- 
year-old brother, David, that 
Bob is “hard to understand,” 
perhaps this is enough of an 
explanation. 


(Special Photo) 


Bob Dylan 


Sings Protest Song 


answer is blowin’ in the 
wind...” 

Attending his Atlanta con- 
cert was an unforgetable ex- 
perience for this reporter. 


Dylan possesses a knack for 


stirring audience, and the sell 
out crowd in the Atlanta City 
Auditorium was no exception. 
It was mostly made up of 
college students with an ap- 
proximately equal number of 


“GET OFF MY CLOUD,”— 
The Rolling Stones. 
“LOVE R’S CONCERTO,” 


Come In, Mail Your Order or Coll 
(AU. 1.2611 for Telephone Shopping 


sue 


! PLAYS MUSIC 


By ANN CARTER 


1, Bob Dylon, Bringing All Bock 
Homes Woops Pert Ne Tm 
Exrine Mant She Beogn 0 Mo 
ord Snore 


‘Not Folk Singer 
‘Or Leader--Dylan | 


Bob Dylan, the 24-year-old singer-poct described as a 
“mythological"—almost legendary—folk leader in his own time, 
denies that he Is either a folk singer or a leader. 


“I'm not Involved in folk mu- 
sic,” Dylan said before his Set- 
urday night concert at the City 
Auditorium. 

“What I do Is music, but not 
folk music, I have a deep re- 
spect for it—not necessarily for 
what's being written today—but 
for songs about plagues, myths, 
Bible stories. 


“I JUST Isten because I dig 
them; not because I get any- 
thing out of it. 

“When I write, I don’t try to 
reach anybody. If someone likes 
it--or if he doesn't—it doesn't 
matter. 

“I only hold respect for what 
I write. I don't create my fans— 
they can take care of them- 
selves, 

But a group of about 4.500 
young people al City Auditorium 
Saturday night did “take care” 
and applauded Dylan wildly for 
his performance, 

Dylan, who was described by 
one concerl-goer as a “small- 
scale Chico Marx,” strung 


verse-pictures together In his 
newest (about six wecks old) 
song, “Desolation Row,” such 
as: 

“Einstein dressed as Robin 
Hood . . . as he went out reciting 
the alphabet . . . and playing the 
electric violin un Desolation 
Row..." 

The song lasted 12 minules. 


THE SECOND PART of the 
program, judging from ap- 
plause, was the most popular. 
Dylan, still dressed in a British. 
cut gray suil, played an electric 
guitar and was accompanied 
by five others. 

He concluded the performance 
with “Rolling Stone’ (“How 
does it feel 10 be on your own?") 
and took one curtain call, de- 
spite shouts of “more.” 

Some critics say that Dylan, 
who became well known for his 
songs like “Blowin' in the 
Wind,”” his nasal, half-speaking, 
singing voice; and his guilar 
and harmonica playing, has 


BOB DYLAN 
‘I Don’t Create Fans’ 


grown away from his “folk 
style” to rock ‘n’ roll. 

“T don't play rock ‘n’ roll." 
Dylan said. “I do play with 
electricity. 1 like it. The only 
reason I didn’t before Is because 
I couldn't afford it. 


“THE BEATLES haven't in- 
fluenced my music or my 
words. They may have in- 
fluenced my going to England.” 

Dylan said he has been to 
England three times in the last 
four years, giving concerts first 
in “litte and now big hotels. 
He's met and talked with the 
Beatles and has admiration for 
a group called Herman and his 
Hermits. 

“I wouldn't know what to say 


The Macon Telegraph and News, November 7, 1965 


if I met Herman and the Her- 
mils,” Dylan sald, “I'd prob- 
ably punch them in the nose 
1 do that to people I like.” 

Asked what kind of people he 
liked, Dylan answered “IE like 
midgets because I can look 
down on them. And mailmen 
. +. and scientists.”.. 


HE SAID people send him 
“lots of letters, and I answer 
them all.” 

Later, on the subject of peo- 
ple, he denied that they pro- 
yoked him. “I like people. 

“People think something's 
wrong with everything. I don't. 
1 can accept sword swallowers, 
hunchbacks, girls with one leg 
. ++I accept everybody.” 

Did he have any personal 
philosophy? 

Dylan: “I never hide Kicenex 
from anybody. And I always 
try to keep one eye on the 
ash tray, 


“The ash tray keeps my head 
on straight. 

“I'm not out {o prove any- 
thing. I have no polnt'to get 
across, l'm no messenger, no 
spokesman. It's not my place. 
I just do what I de," 


HE ADDED, however, that 
he disliked institutions. 

“I have no respect for any 
group that has a president or 
a vice president . . . for any 
organization that has a motto. 
I stay out of it. I don’t need it. 


“T live in a world that doesn't 
exist in politics. 1 just don’t 
have those problems. 

“If people ever ask me what 
to do — and I can't tell them 
—they'll kill me. But they have 
Martin Luther King and Presi- 
dent Johnson to tell them what 
lo do now. They don't need 
me.” 


“I'm sure you don't under- 


ALWAYS FIRST QUALITY 


| Paneus 


wai 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1965 Ehe Atlanta Zournal and CONSTITUTION 19, 
stand why I sall records (ha]If you can understand the law) has somebody to fight?” Dylan 
has six albums on the market) | of opposites, asked, 3 


or who ay followers are, “I don't do stuff like protest}; ‘We all have to:learn to take 

the war in Viet Nam. Who's} care of ourselves. We all have 
somebody to say ‘No’ to another|to learn judo to protect our- 
vho wants to fight—when he| selves. ac 


ON DIAMONDS 


LO A | AND JEWELRY 


Confidential Loans at Lowest Rates - 
BANK VAULT PROTECTION FOR YOUR VALUABLES 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 
ATLANTA'S LARGEST DIAMOND LOAN CO, 


FREE APPRAISALS ON DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 


Jefferson's 
Evrodlahed 1914 {vy ew Ee RW s} 


107 PEACHTREE ST..N,E ATLANTA, GEORGIA JA. 2-4786 


“THEY ARE people not in 
the headlines. They are not 
protestors. 1’m not making an 
attenipt to tell anybody I KNOW 
what's going on. I really know 
nothing of what's going on . 


WANTED EXPERIENCED 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 


upholstery plant needs 
fied ~=monoger, Approximate 
30-35. Lorge volume plont. 
Excellent working conditions, fringe 
benefits. Must be willing to ree 
locete, Solory commensurate with 
ability. All replies confidential, Box 
PB 344, Atlonta Journal-Constitu- 
tion, 


OUR PLEDGE TO YOU: Every item in this annual event ‘is @ great Penney value 
++» carefully selected for quality and timeliness ... priced for, savings! Also, we've 
many special buys, and we've reduced some Penney brands for a limited time! 


The Atlanta Journal and Constitution, October 10, 1965 


Memorial Auditorium, Worcester, Massachusetts 


October 16, 1965 


BOB DYLAN IN CONCERT 


Worcester Memorial Auditorium 


SAT. OCT. 16,1965 8:30 PR M 


Tickets on sale at: 
Steinert’s-308 Main St Worcester 
Mail orders to Steinerts with check or money order and 
stamped, self addressed envelope 
Tickets - $475-375-2.75 


Providence-Rhode Island Auditorium 


FRI OCT. 22,1965 8:30 RM 


Tickets on sale at: 
Box office - R. |. Auditorium,1111 North Main St,Prov. 
Carl's Diggins - 759 North Main St.Prov. 
Avery Piano - Weybossett St. downtown Prov. 
Sports Dug-out - Woonsockett, R. I. 
Thompson & Forbes - Newport,R. I. 
Beedems’ - Fall River, Mass. 
Carter's - New Bedford, Mass. 
Tickets - $475-2375-275 


Boston-Back Bay Theater 


{ formerly Donnelly) 
FRI OCT. 29,1965 8:30 P.M 


Tickets on sale at: 

Out of Town News Agency - Cambridge 

Back Bay Theater 

Filenes 

Mail orders to Back Bay Theater with check or money 
order and stamped,self addressed envelope 
Tickets - $4 75-375 -2.75 


Hartford-Bushnell Auditorium 


Sat. Oct. 30,1965 8:30 PM 
Tickets - $475-375-2.75 


The Broadside of Boston, October 13, 1965 


Ever since Bob Dylan cre- 
ated his own folk - Bae! style 


a new cause — the sound 
protest. 


Baltimore Afro-American, 
September 28. 1965 


Here 


And There 
WHITNEY LE BLANC, of Tow- 
son State College speech and 
drama he agar has been em- 
ployed as as- 
sistant to the 
designer for 
the Lincoln 
Center Vivian 
Beaumont The- 


of Altona.” 
Robin Wagner, 
resident de- 
signer at Arena 
Stage in Washington, has been 
engaged to design the play and 
had hired LeBlanc to assist him. 
+ Little Bobby Dylan is com-' 
ing to the Civic Center on Sunday, 
October 17, You all know Bobby— 
he's 24, sings folk rock, wears his 
hair way out to there (see cut) 
and sells albums as though the 
Beatles had done them for him. 
His most recent best seller was 
“Like A Rolling Stone.” Over a 
million, His lyrics are not easily, 
forgotten. He writes and sings 
‘about things like war, poverty | 
and The Bomb, He will probably | 
fill that arena because, at the) 
|moment, he is very, very big.| 
‘Dylan wrote “Blowin’ in the 
|Wind” for Peter, Paul and Mary 
‘and also wrote “Mr, Tambourine 
Man" for The Byrds, who, if, 
you didn’t know, are a currently 
popular pop group. . . 


The Evening Sun, 
October 12, 1965 


Civic Center, Baltimore, Maryland 
October 17, 1965 


Bob Dylan, the young 
lcomposer - folksinger who 
has become one of the musi- 
cal spokesmen of his genera- 
tion, will bring his talent to 
the Civic Center Sunday, 

The scheduled concert. is 
the first in this area for 24- 
year-old performer who has 
authored an impressive list 
of hits, ae ng of which his 

n 


ae a at his ma selling, 
relates ‘The Death of Hattie 
Carroll,” the mother of sev- 


whipped by William Zant- 
zinger, a Charles County 
tobacco farmer. Mrs. Car- 
roll was working as one of 
the waitresses at the posh 
Spinsters' Ball when she met 
her death. 


Baltimore ae 
October 12, 1965 


Bob Dylan 
To Appear 


Bob Dylan, vocalist, musician 
and composer, will appear in Balti- 
more for the first time at the Civic 
Center, Sunday at 8:30 pm. 


Although he is only 24, Dylan 
has exerted a magnetic influence 
over every singer or group in the 
folk field. When he was 15 years 
old, he had already taught himself 
to play guitar, autoharp, piano and 
harmonica. He ran away from his 
home in Hibbing, Minnesota, five 
times to join carnivals and travel- 
ing shows and had been forcably re- 
turned by police each time. Eventu- 
ally he stayed in the small border 
mining town long enough to finish 
high school and enter the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 


Dylan, at the advanced age of 
24, has filled concert halls such as 
Carnegie Hall and Lincoln Center, 
and has also been featured in the 
annual Monteray and Newport 
Folk Festivals. He has been record- 
ing best-selling albums and single 
records since 1961 and has recently 
completed a second tour of England. 


The Baloo, October 15, 1965 


Baltimore Civic Center 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 17th 


ONE SHOW ONLY — 8:30 P.M, 
THE FELD BROTHERS PRESENT 


IN PERSON 


BOB DYLAN 


AN_ASHES & SAND PRODUCTION 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE! 
CIVIC CENTER BOX OFFICE 
Prices: $1.78, $2.60, $3.28 & $4.00 


Singer Bob Dylan 


Coming t 

Bob Dylan, popular folk sing- 
er, musician and composer, will 
appear in Baltimore for a con- 
cert at the Civic Center, Sun- 
day, October 17 at 8:30 p.m, 

Dylan ran away from his home 
in Hibbing, Minnesota, five 
times to join carnivals and trav- 
eling shows, and was returned 
forcibly by police each time, 
Eventually he stayed in the 
small border mining town long 
enough to graduate from high 
school and even to enter the 
University of Minnesota, By the 
age of 15, he had taught himself 
to play guitar, autoharp, piano 
and harmonica, 

At the advanced age of 24, 
Dylan has filled concert halls 
such as Carnegie Hall and Lin- 


The Diamondback, October 13, 1965 


Baltimore 


coln Center, and has also been 
featured in the Monterey and 
Newport Folk Festivals, He has 
been recording best-selling al- 
bums and single records since 
1961, and has recently completed 
a second tour of England, 

Appearing with a mussed 
shock of hair and dressed in 
blue jeans and boots, Dylan ac- 
companies himself with guitar 
and harmonica, He is sometimes 
referred to as “Mr. Tambourine 
Man”, which is the title of one 
of his most successful compo- 
sitions, 

FENCING 

«Groups will meet Thurs,, Oct, 
14 at 4 p,m, in the Preinkert 
gym. This is still open to mem- 
bers and beginners, 


Vocalist Bob Dylan, slated to 
appear at the Civic Center Sun- 
day evening, has previously per- 
formed at Carnegie Hall and Lin- 
coln Center in New York, and has 
been featured at the Monterey 
and Newport Folk Festivals. 

Mr. Dylan, who serves as com- 

as well as singer, has had 

is works recorded by Peter, Paul 

and Mary, The Brothers Four, 
The Seekers, and The Byrds. 

Tickets for the singer's Balti-| 
more concert, which begins at 
8.30 P.M., are available at the 
Civie Center box office. 


The Baltimore Sun, 
October 15, 1965 


Bob Dylan 
Compared To 
Sandburg 


The reasons people of all ages 
have dubbed singer Bob Dylan a 
genius seem more obvious when 
the younger generation speaks of 


their popular folk-singing vocalist, 
as they await his initial Baltimore 
concert at the Civic Center on 
Sunday. 

“Poetry in his music’ attracts 
me," said one campus admirer, 
Dylan's keenly perceptive in his 
words. He is so realistic I think 
he bears a startling resemblance 
to Carl Sandburg’s poetry.” 

Dylan's controversial nature is 
in itself a protest against the 
problems facing man. His words 
ring of freedom from war, pover- 
ty and racial strife. 


Civic Center, Baltimore, Maryland, October 17, 1965, continued 


“He comes out and says these 
things,” another young lady re- 
marked, “People criticize him for 
being different, He only believes 
he's right. I admire him for 
that.” 

Getting back to Sandburg, the 
novelist-poet who is better known 
for his writings on Abraham Lin- 
coln, Dylan's frank appraisal of 
life does parallel the crisp style 
which is Sandburg. 

In “Jazz Fantasia,” one of 


And Dylan writes of emptiness 
in his song ‘Tomorrow Is A Long 
Time,” a ballad popular with the 
Brothers Four, who recorded it. 
In it, Dylan says: 

“T can't remember the echo of 
my footsteps, I can't remember 
the sound of my own name.” 

There are other similarities in 
the genius of Dylan and the work 
of Sandburg, numerous ones. Yet, 
Dylan's words seem all the more 
meaningful when set to music, He 
sings of truth—a popular message. 


The Baltimore Sun, October 14, 1965 


Dylan Concert 


By Sharyn Johnson 

There seems to be a new Dy- 
lan. Or is it a reoriented old 
Dylan? The questions confront- 
ing all of us is: has the real 
Dylan finally emerged or is he 
still molting? 

The present controversy over 
Bob Dylan, the king of folksong 
to many, concerns his attach- 
ment to and development of Folk 
Rock. that conglomeration of 
the best parts of folk music and 
rock ’n roll. Dylan’s new style 
fuses his umquely metaphoric 
lyrics with the thumping, hyp- 
notic rock beat. Something, how- 
ever, is out of wack, and what 
emerges 1s a jumbled, some- 
what repetitive mass of sounds 
Dylan’s change of technique can- 
not be fully appreciated in his 
latest release, Highway 61 Re- 
visited, for on the L.P. his sup- 
porting, Beatlesque ensemble is 
toned down. One hears for the 
most part only Dylan, his guitar 
and harmonica. To get the fuil 
impact of the new Dylan sound 
one must hear him in person. 

At the Baltimore Civie Center 
last Sunday evening, Dylan spit 
phrases into the crowd at the 
dull scream level. Granted, he 
had to raise his voice in order to 
be heard above the clectric 
guitars, drums, bass, piano and 
organ in his combo, but unfortu- 
nately, the lyric purity of Dy- 
lan's carlicr style disintegrates 
when confronted with this poly- 
phonic noise. 


Dylan-tants will argue that 
(1) by singing against a back- 
ground of rock 'n roll, Dylan can 
reach not just the intellectually 
oriented folk ilk but everyone 
who can hear; or (2) Bobby D. 
doesn’t really feel rock ’n roll, 
he's actually mocking out those 
blind fools who idolize anything 
he does; or (3) he’s experiment- 
ing in order to create a totally 
“new”? sound, or (4) he hasn't 
found himself yet. Dylan’s fans* 
best argument, though, is an 
evasion: ‘“‘You can’t criticize 
what you don’t understand.’ 
Maybe not, but it’s evident that 
Bob Dylan’s present musical 
facade is aesthetically distract- 
ing. 

“Baby, Let Me Follow You 
Down,” an earthy folk song 
hauntingly sung by Dave van 
Ronk, was completely torn apart 
by Dylan Sunday night Had he 
sung less loudly and with only 
classic guitar accompaniment, 
Dylan might have caught the 
aesthetic something he has pre- 
viously been able to project. 
Perhaps this comparison is un- 
fair as Dylan sang “Let Me 
Follow You Down” in only his 
folk rock style. However, he has 
sung “It Ain’t Me, Babe” both 
ways, and Dlatantly ruined 
“Babe” by rocking it up. 

Somehow the Dylan Rock just 
doesn’t come through. The sound 
scems phony at times; it isn't 
integrated with the Dylan-type 
song The Dylan Message is 
there, but the beat is off. Bobby 
Dylan, must we follow you 
down? 


The Gettysburgian, October 22, 1965 


By ANDREA HERMAN 


THE ENFANT TERRIBLE IS A CHERUB 
WITH BANGS. 
We don’t mean to be callous about it, of course. 
We don’t, you understand. But—well—there he is, 
you know. 

A twenty-four year-old man 
with a Percy Bysshe Shelley 
visage and a vest, a kind of page 
boy bob, Italian pants and black 
boots with cuban heels. 

Bob Dylan came on like a 
free thinker in the Civic Center 
last night. At least that’s what 
his complex of corporations 
known as Bob Dylan Enterprises 
hopes. 

Beneath it all he looks like 

ae Bob ie lee ee is. 
y from ibbing, 
eee os Minnesota whose mother prob- 
‘ably ground her own coffee by hand and served it 
with boiled milk and sugar in a large cup about 
the size of a bowl. 
' His father probably liked it with “shmates” 
.(the skin of the milk after it comes to a boil) and 
had it for lunch nearly every day. That and some 
holishkas. 
' But Zimmerman—we mean Dylan—doesn’t 
,want to be bothered with shmates and holishkas. — 


. HE'S IN THE MIDST ofa 

lush and lengthy career being J0Ve the way he spins on the 

Reactionary Folk Singer En- alls of his feet, as he tells 

fant Terrible with seven or them: 

eight princess telephones and The world is made up of 

psi ee dozen secretaries to go poor souls who are either 
ith, 

* It's all quite remarkable, 

you know. 

_ Not even the grade-school 

principal, not even the guid- 

ance-counselor, not even the 

National Merit committee 

‘could have told Mom and 

Dad that their boy Bobby 

would be there—there on the 

‘platform someday telling all 

‘the world what is right and 

what is wrong. 

| Skepticism. That's his cool. 

_ He writes his hate in verse 

and if it doesn’t verse he 

makes it verse... even if it 

‘obscures the meaning or has 

none. 


‘ HIS CULT TELLS US he 


The News American, October 18, 1965 
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Sports Dugout, Woon. 
Thompson & Forbes, Newport 


job Dylan at Rhodo 
Music Last Night 


‘Two’ Bob Dy 


Bod Dylan, with a mop 
hair that would have mado Bee-| 
thoven envious and one which] 
continues to make barbers} 
shudder in their shoes, sang to 
la crowd of 5,500 followers at 


night 
there were two Dy- 
sont, 

First off, there was the Dylan 
of a year or so ago, the shy| 
little folk balladeer who, with 
n side, pleased 

at the Newport Folk 
Festival. 


5 ¢ fans and} 
stage like any other} 
teenage Idol, 


don’t quite seem to un 
iL come to see the “1 
vlan. Consequently, they sim-| 
ply tolerated the first half off 
the show, 
Shoulders stooped as though) 
© made 
lof lead, Dylan opened the pro-| 
gram with “Gates of Eden, 


"Highway 6 _‘Revisited,”| 


"It's all ov 

Just what ix all over, is never] 

|made quite clear, however, andl 

this is typient of Dylan's recent! 

{ his new material} 

bstract art, There is a 

ing there for the artist, 

on at aL oo eo 

ets across to the au-| 

Absent were — the} 

ovoking songs with) 

f jobvious anings such as} 

I|“Blowin’ In the Wind.” 

The second half of the show} 

had more meaning, or so It 

seems When one considers the} 

reaction of the audience, | 

‘This Dylan was backed up by| 

ja raucous five-piece combo} 
which incitded drums, plan 

organ and two electric gui 

Leaving his conventional g: 
in the dressing room, 


HOA OHdonn F 


FRIDAY, OCT, 22 © Ril. AUDITORIUM 


RESERVED SEATS 2.75 -3.75-4.75 
TICKETS IN PROVIDENCE 
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759 No. Main St. 


AVERY PIANO 


Weybosset St. 


Beedem's, Full River 


Carter's, New Bedford 


Island Auditorium. 
—Yournal-Bulietin Photo 


lans Present 
Concert for 5,500 Fans 


Ry STEVE GILKENSON 


Positively Fourth Street.” 
The beat was a loud one, the 


lyrics were seldom heard. But) 
the crowd let off a little steam|| 


as Dylan spun around a few, 
times on stage, broke into wide 


self 
Dylan, an individualist who 
once wore dirty pants an a stage! 
in Newport, last night sported; 
a British-made wool suit 

Now he's just one among 
many. 


- Strike at Big G 
‘Appears Likely 


Union spokesmen for about 
850 employes of the Big G 
supermarket chain in Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, who mot with com- 


|Pany representatives for about 


12 hours yesterday in an effort 
negotiate a new contract, 


|said last night that a strike) 


Monday seems likely. 

A Statement issued in the! 
name of the negotiating com- 
mittee of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North Americal 
spoke of a “lack of progress” 
and said permission to strike 
has been granted by interna. 
tional headquarters. 

‘The statement said the execu- 
tive boards of the three locals 
involved pledged 100 per 
cent financi id to members 
employed by the Big G in Gro- 
ton, Conn, Fail River, New; 
Bedford, and throughout Rhode 
Island. 

Members of the union com- 
mittee are Salvatore DiSano, 
president of Local 328, Provi- 
dence, chairman; Joseph A. Sul- 
livan, president of Local 2, Na- 
tick, Mass.; and John S. Pizzi, 
business representative of Local 
371, Hartford, They met from 
jabout 10 a.m, to 10 p.m. with 


|Ronald Florio, chief negotiator] 


r the firm. 

Paul Leviten, secretary- 
treasurer of Big G, confirmed 
that the meeting had been held. 
He declined to make any fur- 


ther comment, however, except 
q it ssion 


9 _say 


Rhede Island Auditorium last.grins and obviously enjoyed him-| 


Bob Dylan Speaks to Masses 
Through Folk-rock Medium 


by Laurie Overby 

Bob Dylan is a strange young 
man with a strange appeal. His 
concert Friday night in the 
Rhode Island Auditorium was 
evidence to this fact. The audi- 
ence out to hear the newest star 
of “folk-rock” is not the same 
audience that brought Dylan to 
his original fame. This collection 
drew its bulk from the Cranston 
West and Pawtucket East High 
School crowds, and college stu- 
dent in the audience were more 
the exception than the rule. Bob 
Dylan is now the “thing” with 
teenage America as much as the 
Supremes or Mick Jagger. 

Dylan broke up his concert 
into two portions. The first half 
consisted of songs like “Love 
Minus Zero/No Limit”, “Desola- 
tion Row", and “Tambourine 

an”, played solo by Dylan with 

k guitar and harmonica, Dy- 
lan’s heart, though, did not seem 
to be in this stuff 


lan break loose with electric gui- 
tar and drum, piano and elec- 
trie guitar backing him up. Here, 
Dylan had the teenage crowd 
enhanced and his heart was 
clearly in it. As he pranced 
around the stage twisting his 
slight body to the music, teen- 
age girls shrieked and boys 
whistled. Fifteen-year-olds with 
teased hair snapped their fingers 
and sang along with the lyrics 
of “Positively Fourth Street.” 

Folk rock and Dylan's big 
switch is definitely the biggest 
thing in the musical world. to- 
day. 

Essentially, it is a combination 
of the lyrical message of folk 
music with the electric sound 
of rock and roll. It deals with 
subjects much more socially and 
politically aware than rock and 
roll—and Dylan is its foremost 
leader. 

But Bob Dylan is more than a 
singer — he is a poet, and he is 


lot to say. Phil Ochs, in a recent 
issue of Broadside, a folk music 
magazine, had some interesting 
things to say about Dylan: 
“(His music) is poetry in song 
form, And therefore not really 
subject to all the disciplines of 
classic poetry, but subject to the 
disciplines of the ballad and of 
music. And he's combined the 
two . He's the first poet to 
speak to everybody—to the 
mass audience. And it has been 
through the vehicle of music.” 
Dylan indeed, does reach his 
audience. In his final number - 
his well known hit of last sum- 
mer, “Like A Rolling Stone,” — 
Bob Dylan had his audience 
completely captivated. If Dylan 
is a good poet, perhaps his 
wisest move in attempting to 
reach the masses was to speak 
their language. Perhaps musically 
as well as poetically, the temper 
of the times can be conveyed 
through the art medium of pop- 


But the second act saw Dy- 


The Pembroke Record, October 26, 1965 


BOB DYLAN will appear in a concert at the Rhode 
Island Auditorium Friday night, Oct. 22, at 8:30. 


The Providence Journal, 
September 19, 1965 


POPULAR singer Boh Dy- 
lan will he presented in con- 
cert at-8:30 p.m. at the Rhode 
Island Auditorium. Tickets 
may he obtained at the Audi- 
toritm’s hox office or at local 
record shops, 


The Providence Journal, 
October 17, 1965 


BOB DYLAN appears at Ril. Auditorium Friday night, 


The Providence Journal, 
October 17, 1965 


a young man who feels he has a 


ular music. 


By JOHN McDONALD 


Bob Dylan, the poet laureate 
of the pepsi generation, the an- 
gry young man from Minnesota, 
was on stage last Saturday eve- 
ing at the Rhode Island Audi- 
torium. It was his first Rhode 
Island appearance since his 
monumental 23 minute stand at 
the Newport Folk Festival last 
August. 


It was a nostalgic night for 
the Folk buffs as Bob devoted 
the first half of the show to 
those songs that brought him 
fame in the early sixties. With 
guitar in hand and harmonica 
in mouth, Mr. Dylan returned 
to the image and style of Wood- 
ie Guthrie for a while. But 
we've come a long way since 
the old aspirin days and so has 
Mr. Dylan, as the second half of; 
the concert showed. 


The second half of the show 
featured Bobby Dylan, the pop 
singer. It also featured a faulty 
microphone that made almost 
every word that was sung dur- 
ing the second half on the show 
inaudible. It was just as well 
because it gave me a chance to 
try to figure out what Dylan was 
trying to say in the first half 
of the concert. I came to the 
following conclusions. Bob Dy- 
lan is an entertainer with aver- 
age stage presence, average dex- 
terity on the guitar, and less 
than average singing ability. 
The songs he sings, which are 
supposedly hewed from own 
personal experiences, are noth- 
ing more than a list of sterile 
truisms and foggy back alley 
images from the nightmare 
hobo world. Yet Bob Dylan has 
a tremendous following. This} 
large following is not hard to 
explain when you consider the 
devices used to project this 
mysterious poetic image that 
Mr. Dylan has had such success 
in projecting. Everything helps. 
The meaningless jottings on 
record jackets, the pictures, the 
clothes, the nasal voice, all have 
a place in the overall image. 
The show finally ended, and my 
impressions were left un- 
changed. 


The Cowl, October 27, 1965 
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To the Editor: 


An article which appeared in 
the last issue of the Cowl seems 
to me to be unfortunate and 
abrupt in its judgment. I am 
referring to Mr. McDonald's ar- 
ticle on Bob Dylan who, al- 
though extremely controversial, 
certainly deserves a more thor- 
ough evaluation than the re- 
viewer seems to have afforded 
him. First of all, I think it is 
erroneous to judge a performer 
on the basis of one perform- 
ance. The performance which 
was reviewed was not, unfor- 
tunately, an outstanding one. 
But Dylan has written a num- 
ber of effective and often mov- 
ing songs, and he has performed 
them with a unique and justifi- 
able style. 


Mr. McDonald groups the vast 
number of songs penned by Dy- 
lan into a single, all-encompas- 
sing condemnation. He claims 
that Dylan's songs “are nothing 
more than a list of sterile tru- 
isms and foggy back alley imag- 
es from the nightmare hobo 
world.” Now really. Bob Dy- 
lan has written a number of 
songs that perhaps fit this de 
scription, but he has written 
many others that cannot pos- 
sibly be criticized from this 
point of view. None of his love 
songs, such as “Boots of Span- 
ish Leather,” “Don’t Think 
Twice,” and “It Ain't Me Babe,” 
can be called lists of sterile 
truisms. -Nor do his topical 
songs, among them “Only a 
Pawn in Their Game,” “With 
God on Our Side” and “Oxford 
Town,” fit the classification. 
All these are effective, power- 
ful songs. 

Dylan's humor is totally ne- 
glected by the reviewer, prob- 
ably because it was painfully 
absent in his recent concert. 
The fact is, Dylan can be ex- 
tremely funny, as “I Shall Be 
Free,” “115th Dream” and 
“Motorpsycho Nitemare” testify. 

Undoubtedly, the major bar- 
rier to the recognition of these 
songs by Mr. McDonald and 
others, is Mr. Dylan's “less than 
average singing ability.” There 
can be no doubt that his voice 
is neither pretty nor conven- 
tional, but it is not without ba- 
sis. Dylan has based his style 
on the singing of Leadbelly, 
Woodie Guthrie and Sonny Ter- 
ry, folk-singers of the Thirties 
and Fortys who possessed plain, 
often ugly, but very moving 
and convincing styles of sing- 
ing. Another barrier to his 
recognition is, especially recent- 
ly, his experimental songs, most 
of which appear to be undiscip- 
lined collections of images. 
| But regardless of recent 
trends, the fact remains that he 
has written several excellent 
and widely known songs, and he 
has performed them convincing- 
ly. The recognition he has re- 
ceived from critics such as Bob 
Shelton and Nat Hentoff and 
performers such as Pete Seeger 
and Joan Baez confirms I think 
the view that Bob Dylan cannot 
be so arbitrarily rejected on the 
grounds that his songs “are 
nothing more than a list of 
sterile truisms.” 


Peter Barrett 
The Cowl, November 12, 1965 
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Dylan Fans Turn Poster Collectors 


With less than a week until ers, the faster they disappear,” 
folksinger Bob Dylan’s acngent | said DeTurk with mixed emo- 
Saturday night in Patrick Gym-|tions. 
nasium at the University of} ‘‘We are delighted, of course, 
Vermont, an epidemic of poster-|in the interest being shown in 
snatching has hit Burlington like| the concert,” said DeTurk, who 
a plague. has just a little less enthusiasm | 

David DeTurk, executive di-|for one Dylan fan who report- 
rector of the sponsoring Ver-|edly is papering a room with} 
mont Tuberculosis and Health concert posters, 

Association, said practically all; But DeTurk said equal en- 
the 500 posters announcing the|thusiasm is being shown at the 
lconcert have been removed by ticket office, where he suggest-| 


ifans who have turned the plac-|ed frustrated poster snatchers 


ards into collectors items, direct their energies — not for! 
“The faster we replace post-|posters but for tickets, 


The Burlington Free Press, October 18, 1965 
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Oct. 23 at Patrick Gym 
Biggest Hall in Vermont Booked 
For Dylan Concert TB Benefit 


Bob Dylan, one of America’s 
most popular folksingers,  will| 
perform at the University of 
Vermont's Patrick Gymnasium 
Oct. 23 in a two-hour concert 
|sponsored by the Vermont Tu- 
\berculosis and Health Associa-| 


| tion. 


“Dylan is 
not only a pop- 


ular folksinger 


among young 
people, but al- 
so he is a lucid 
poet with a re- 
markable _s0- 


jclal aware- 


ness,” said, 
David A, De 
Turk, execu- 
tive director of 
the association. 

“His performance in Burling-| 
ton is, like Joan Baez’ earlier) 
| appearances here, a significant) 
{moment in this community’s| 
cultural activities,’ he said, 

Dylan, 24, was born and edu- 


cated in Hibbing, Minn. He be-| 
leame commercially successful 


three years ago in New York] 
City when he began composing 
topical - protest and soe 
satire songs. 

| The young composer - singer 
who already has earned a mil-| 
lion dollars has been credited| 
las one of the founders of a new | 
istyle of folksinging which he- 
gan with his composition of | 
“Blowin’ in the Wind,” made| 
popular by Peter, Paul and) 
Mary. 

| Other singers, including Judy 
Collins, Pete Seeger and Joan} 
|Baez, have recorded his songs. | 


Dylan’s own recordings 
have sold millions of copies. | 
| His most recent and most | 
popular, “Like a_ Rollin’ 
| Stone,’ is currently in its | 
third week of being in the top 
10 records in the nation. 


De Turk said Patrick Gym-) 
inasium was selected for the 8 
p.m. concert because it was 
the largest place he could find. 

“We hope we can accommo- 
|date everyone,” he said. 


The Burlington Free Press, September 9, 1965 


Seats Available for Dylan Concert 


BURLINGTON — There are still about 2000 of the more 
than 5000 seats available for the Bob Dylan concert at 8 


Saturday night in UVM’s Patrick Gymnasium as a benefit 
for the Vermont Tuberculosis and Health Association. The 
Crown and Sword Honorary Society of St. Michael’s College 
will provide voluntary ushers for the concert, 


Bennington Banner, 


October 21, 1965 


University of Vermont. 
Rutland Daily Herald, 
September 9. 1965 


Dylan Concert 
Produces $3,100 
For Health Work 


The Vermont Tuberculosis 
and Health Association made 
$3,100 net on the Bob Dylan 
concert here Saturday night, 
accerding to its executive di- 
rector, David DeTurk, 

DeTurk said the agsocia- 
tion’s share of the proceeds 
was about $5,000 before ex- 
penses for the hall, advertis- 


ing, and sound equipment. 
The delay in admitting peo- 


ple to the concert, DeTurk 
sald, was due to Dylan's plane 
being grounded twice on the 
way up. 

The stnger didn’t arrive un- 
til some of the people had al- 
ready arrived for the concert, 
and the sound system had to 
be set up and some correc- 
tions had to be made to get 
the bugs out of it. 

DeTurk said that to set up 
and test the equipment it was 
necessary to clear the gym- 
nasium, 


The Burlington Free Press, 
October 26, 1965 


Patrick Gymnasium, Burlington, Vermont, October 23, 1965, continued 


Ticket Sales Boom for Bob Dylan Concert 
To Be Held October 23 in UVMGym 


BURLINGTON — ‘Highway 


It's All Right,” were straight: | patterns of his current concerts, 


| 61 Revisited,” Bob Dylan's lat-| forward ballads of social com-|do, some of the songs which 
{est album, is adding fuel to the ment and the tribulations of | earlier made his name a by- 


fire of controversy over the 
young composer's new style. 
Vermonters will have the 


love. Av such they provided | word among college students 
congenial material for the melo-|and the post-college _genera- | 
die and harmonious styles of |tion and with half the popula-| 


| chance t# assess Dylan on Octo-| groups like Peter, Paul and! tion in the United States today | 
| ber 23 when he appears at Pat- | Mary and delicate-voiced soloist | under age 26. 


rick Gymnasium on the UVM 
campus for an § p.m, concert. | 
The event is sponsored by the 
Vermont Tuberculosis — and 
Health Association. 

Those who like their folk mu- 
sic pure are accusing Dylan of 
“selling out” to the adherents of 
electrically amplified — instru- 
ments and rock ‘n roll beat 


| But fans of the modern pop mu- 


sic sound (including some big 
names in the folk field) retort 
that Dylan is simply applying 
a new technique to what is still 
essentially his own brand of 


| communication 


The question seems to resolve 


itself into a controversy over | 
|whether the electric 


guitar, 
electric organ, piano, drums ac- 
companiment gets in the way 
of Dylan's lyrics or if the poetic 
genius of the most influential 
and prolific contemporary folk 
songwriter can rise above the 
pulsating rhythm of the back- 
ground. In “Highway 61 Re- 


like Joan Baez. Ticket demand for the Dylan 


The same thing may not be | above normal for such events in 
true, however, of Dylan's latest | Burlington, but latest reports 
songs. A certain bitter aware- | Ug 
ness and inner-directed satire | #*° Sat goed -néate: are sill 
have entered Dylan's repertoire | available although they may 
with the result that his songs|not be for long. Ticket sales 
now seem more effective when) are being handled by mail 
coupled with the insistent driy- | through the Bob Dylan Concert, 
ing beat of rock ‘n roll or|Box 527, Burlington, or over- 
rhythm and blues instruments, | the-counter at Bailey's Music 
Such a song as “Ballad of a| Rooms, 88 Churclf St., Burling- 
Thin Man,” for example, which | ton. 
appears to put down most of 


the adult generation in it’s re-| 
frain line; “Something is hap- FAIRFAX 
pening, But you don't know] 
what it is, Do you, Mr. Jones?” | FAIRFAX GRANGE 
is hardly destined to become a) The officers of Fairfax Grange 
Top Ten favorite. 525 were installed recently by 
In his Burlington concert, Dy- Clarence Preston, assisted by | 
lan will be accompanied by the Beatrice Cherrier, Beatrice } 
instrumentalists he has ‘Been peeaets a, Sat eARe! Le 
Frena Phillips, Blanche Wilkins 
working with in recent months. | and Elizabeth Fanton. The an- 


He will also, if he follows the !nual booster night will be held | 


visited,” Dylan uses additional | 


instuments besides his own gui- 
tar and harmonica on all selec- 
tions. At time his 
lyrics are moving in the direc 
|tion of a new introspection and 
a complexity which was not as 
evident in his earlier albums 


the same 


Dylan began his career in the 
Kast only four years ago after 
a hitchhiking trip from his 
home town of Hibbing, Minne 
sota, The young singer awed 
and startled folks buffs at 
Gerde's Folk City in New York 
and has continued to baffle 
critics and commentators with 
each succeeding step in his 
development. Many of early 
like “Blowin in the 
Wind” and “Don't Think Twice 


songs, 


St. Albans Messenger, September 27, 1965 


Folk Singer Electrif 


By TOM SLAYTON 

BURLINGTON — (Special)— 
The tiny, tousle-haired man they 
call Bob Dylan leaned into the 
microphone and sang: 

“T’ll do anything in this God- 
a-mighty world, if you'll just 
only let me be heard.” 

ut Dylan needn’t have wor- 
ried. 

The approximately 4,300 peo- 
ple attending his concert at the 
University of Vermont's Pat- 
rick a Saturday night 
were listening intently to every 


Some liked what they heard. 
Others didn't. 

But Bob sims the “enfant 
terrible”, of folk - protest mu- 
sic, had something to say to 
eyeryone — even the people 
who didn't understand the bit- 
ing, sometimes obscure lyrics 
of his songs. 

For two and one-half hours, 
the 25-year-old poet-singer play- 
ed the songs of social and per- 
sonal protest he has been com- 
posing ‘for several years. 

Dylan sang at a fund-raising 
concert for the Vermont Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association. 
VTHA officials wouldn't dis- 
close how much Dylan was paid 
for his appearance, but they 
said the association made over 
$3,000 by virtue of the folk sing- 
er's appearance. 

For first hour of the con- 
cert, Dylan stood alone on the 
stare in the huge gym and sang 
to his own accompaniment on 
a six-string unamplified guitar 
and a harmonica. 

Wearing a continental cut 
grey suit and a snap-tab collar 
shirt without necktie, the frail 
singer appeared small and vul- 
nerable as he stood before the 
microphones facing a crowd 
that outnumbered the popula- 
tion of many Vermont towns. 

But the large crowd remain- 
ed silent except for murmurs 
of appreciation as he sang in 
his nasal unlovely voice the 
songs which have made him 
the best selling folk artist in 
many years. 

After a brief intermission, he 
came back with the electric 
guitar and five rock ‘n’ roll 
accompanists he has used on 
his most recent recordings. 

The aloof, delicate - featured 
guitarist is presently the hot- 
test property in contemporary 
folk music. His harsh-worded 
songs of alienation and protest 
have angered some and made 
idolators of others, but no one 
who has heard them is unmoved 
by Dylan’s songs, 

From an obscure start sev- 
eral years ago as an admirer 
of folk balladeer Woody Guth- 
rie, Dylan has changed his mu- 
sical style several times and 
become increasingly popular. 

Recently he has moved into 
the controversial territory be- 
tween straight folk music and 
folk rock. 

However, he still plays the 
acbustical guitar with some 
of his songs, changing to the 
electric instruments for others. 
The harmonica is a constant 


For 
tarnish- 
free, 
carefree 
silver! 


\ = f 


ies Them—Two Ways 


Herald photo — Slayton 


Folksong singer-writer Bob Dylan strums guitar and plays 
harmonica during a concert at Burlington Saturday. About 4,300 


atiended, 


part of his playing, and he also 
plays piano, 

The songs he writes deal with 
his personal feelings, contempt 
of hypocrisy, fears, hopes, hates 
and his sense of isolation from 
the society around him. 

He is basically a tt who 
sings rather than prints his 
verse, 

“There are no truths outside 
the gates of Eden,” he sang, 
and a small crowd of worship- 
pers gathered at his feet in 
front of the low stage. 

The folksters chuckled ap- 
provingly when Dylan said in 
a deprecatory aside: 

“Eden's really a town in Ill- 
inois — it has great big gates.” 

But a few catcalls and rasp- 
berries were heard from the 
folksters when he sang a high- 
power version of his ‘‘It Ain't 
Me Babe” to the accompani- 
ment of three electric guitars, 
an electronic organ, drums and 


piano. 


The song was transformed from 
a lover’s quiet protest to a bit- 
ing accusation by the pilse- 
quickening, incredible loud elec- 
tronic accompaniment. 

“It’s great! He’s really 
great!”’, one girl said through 
the orgy of sound,” It’s as if 
it's a whole new song!” 

Many in the audience appar- 
ently agreed. A rush of youth- 
ful fans to the stage during the 
amplified part of the concert 
was beaten back only with the 
help of a University of Ve r- 
mont policeman and several 
ushers. 

But some were disillusioned 
by Dylan’s newest stage of mu- 
sical evolution. 

“Bob Dylan’s lost any image 
he had for me now that he’s 
gone electric,” muttered one 
folk - oriented fan. 

As if in answer to the cat- 
calls, Dylan shed his electric 
guitar, sat at the piano, and 
with his electric accompanists 
backing him up, sang ctly 
to his audience: 

“You hand in your ticket to 
come see the geek, and ask him 
how it feels to be such a freak, 

“But somethings’s happening 
here, and you don’t know what 
it is, do you, at all?” 

Smiling slyly, Dylan ran 
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through several verses which 
sarcastically rapped the knuck- 
les of the cocky collegians and 
curious outsiders he felt came 
to see him “just to be on the 
Side that's winning.” 

“Dedicated to this audience,” 
said a Castleton student who 
drove to Burlington for his 
chance to see the controversial 
singer. 

Either undaunted by the sing- 
er's sarcasms, or unaware that 
there had indeed been sar- 
casms, the audience cheered 
wildly. 

For the teenage rock ‘n’ roll 
fans, the concert was a chance 
to see an idol closeup. 

“Gee, he's little, isn't he,” ob- 
served a slim blonde girl, 

“Yeah, but he looks nicer 
than on the record - covers,” 
said a friend. 

An older, obvious non - fan 
giggled: 

“Oh jeez, look at the high- 
heeled shoes,” in reference to 
Dylah’s black, Cuban - heeled 
boots. 

A younger, typical fan liked 
the show, but didn’t know why. 

“You know,” she said,” he's 
saying something, I think. 

“But this. is the first time I 
ever listened to the words.” 


Pittsford Church Unit 
To Hear Mrs. Darrow 


PITTSFORD — (Special) — 
Mrs. Robert Darrow of Rutland 
will speak about Malaysia at 
the Monday meeting of the Pitts- 
for Congregational Church Wom- 
en 

She will show slides and des- 
cribe her months ‘in Malaysia 
with her husband, a volunteer 
doctor for several months in 
that nation of the Far East. An 
offering will be taken to help 
the Darrows send surgical in- 
struments to the mission hos- 
pital. 

A luncheon will be served, 
followed by a brief business 
meeting. 


Bob Dylan 
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Patrick Gymnasium, Burlington, Vermont, October 23, 1965, continued 


Dylan: Renewal in Faith of Rebellion 


By ANDY LEADER 

His frail body arches up 
from the high heeled boots to- 
ward the microphone while 
paste-colored fingers pick {ret- 
fully at the guitar, The thin- 
lipped mouth opens wider be- 
neath the hooked nose and 
glassy blue eyes, and Bob Dy- 
Jan begins to wail. 


“Baby let me follow you 
down, 

Baby let me follow you 
down, 

Vil do anything in this 
gawd amighty world 

If you just let me follow 
you down,” 


Applause swells from the au- 
dience of 4,000 in UVM's Pat- 
rick Gym, and then there is a 
reverent hush, 

Fresh faced college students, 
incldding long-haired young 
men, and girls in new trench- 
coats, funny caps and high 
boots know that the birdlike 
creature on stage is the voice 
of Reality, 


Bob Dylan, who is 23, began|hypocrisy. In a song directed 
his professional career about 


four years ago singing and 
passing the collection basket 


in the coffee houses of Greer| 


wie Village. 


The songs he sang in those | 


days were mainly those of 
Woody Guthrie, the Oklahoma 
dust bowl balladeer canonized 
in his own lifetime oy Pete 
seeger and The Weavers, 


Dylan had dropped out of the) 


University of Minnesota in his 


ester Better Home’ lfreshman year to make a pil- 


a Mra V 


ards, 40 So. Willard S 


ace ° aki ¥ 


be 
4 


me" crimage to 


the meet 


the New Jersey 
hospital where Guthrie lay ail- 
ing of a nerve disorder, Then, 
capturing the Guthrie sound 
with a harmonica held on a 
rack and played simultaneous- 
ly with a steady, driving gui- 
tar, Dylan took to the streets 


composed some of his own ma- 
terial based on traditional folk | 


songs. 
ngtoe 8 


There was something about| 


Teh |the roughness of Dylan's voice 


and the surrealistic quality of 
his lyrics that compelled oth- 


we folksingers to admire and 


imitate him. The big record dis- 
tributors got the word, Time 
magazine did a story on him. 


Memm|and suddenly Dylan was 4 


ames, |reigning spokesman for 


the 


MP | school and college generation 
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Saturday night's concert in 
Burlington proved Dylan to 
be an exicting performer au- 
thentically gifted with a 
unique vision, The concert 
was an hour late in starting, 
and hundreds of ticket hold- 
ers were forced to stand in 

| the rain while the gymnasi- 
« um remained locked, The of- 
ficial explanation was that 
Dylan's plane had been late 

| due to bad weather, 


After gaining entrance, Dy- 
Jan enthusiasts were rewarded 
with a performance lasting 
nearly two hours, For the first 
half of the concert Dylan per-| 
formed alone. with acoustic gui- 
|tar, For the second hall he 
played electric guitar and pi- 
ano and was accompanied by 
a second electric guitar, bass 
guitar, organ, piano and drums, 

Wearing a Beatle-type con- 
tinental suit and no cap on his 
tangled brown hair Dylan per- 
formed without the introducto- 
ry patter that many folksing- 
ers indulge in. 

A muddy amplification sys- 
tem with too much volume pre- 
vented many in the audience 
from __ hearing the words to 
some of the songs. This was 
especially true during the sec- 
ond half of the concert when 
the screaming electric instru- 
ments tended to drown out Dy- 
Jan's singing, 

Nevertheless the powerful) 
melodies, pounding rhythm and 
the lyrics came reaching out to 
all corners of the nearly full | 
hall with the essential Dylan! 
message. 

The one - eyed midget, the 
sword swallower, the haunted | 
clown and the derelict inhabit-| 
| ants of “Desolation Row” were 
passionately re-created 

‘The performer views the mod- 
ern world as a place where the| 
pitiful, the grotesque and the 
deformed are the source of wis- 
dom. 


| 
“My love she’s like some 
| raven at the window with a 
| broken wing. . . . 
She knows too much to ar- | 
| gue or to judge.” 


In his rough voice he sings of 
the saintly outcasts and the in- 
sufferable squares. He delights 
in introducing one to the other. | 
In “Like A Rolling Stone” he 
exults over a girl’s sudden 
plunge from the fake world of 
diplomats to the real world of 
dope addicts. 


“How does it feel to be on 
your own | 
With no direction home 
Like a complete unknown 
Like a rolling stone.” 


He parades his Picasso - type 
clowns and circus people before 
the unsuspecting eyes of a com- 
fortable book. 


“Something's happening 
here and you don't know what 
it is, Do you Mister Jones?” 
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| man play a song for me, 


of New York. Like Guthrie he ver © °ns 


aa siehouse in Mont 
pele 


Some of the 4,000, 


‘The apocalyptic visions of beg-- And in the jingle jangle {people see. as a prime contribu-| 
gars inheriting the earth are morning I'll come following |tion of the twentieth century, 
balanced in Dylan's songs by) you.” Because he speaks in mod- 
an almost Biblical contempt for nt \ern cadence, with modern in- 
The celebrator of outcasts €S/struments, he is a balladeer 
at an unnamed wellwisher he|‘@blished rapport with - Huge who can be embraced by mil- 
pierces the veneer and says loner tat eine aie 4 lions of young Americans as| 

fs |Gym. Most iy their ow 

You know as well as me |ihe concert with their heads! The woncert w 
you'd rather see me paralyz- lui) of Dylan's expansive mel- py tty “Vern nyt ens 
be idea teed oe AG ee 

But contentment isn't just rebeli and Wealth Associaton 


rebellion. 
telling the truth or rejecting all ‘They took him to heart be 
those heartbroken young itl] cause he calls a spade a bloody Charlotte Boy 
% All Over Baby Blue, It shovel and doesn’t stop short of 
Ain't Me Babe). It is a solilary the big questions. Shoots Brother 
tamble with a clown or a shab- jis insistence on the gro- 
by bum down a deserted city tesque is filled with knowledge In Stomach 
street. of the potential evil and de- HA A 
“Hey, 


mister tambourine [skuexvencee of nice” society, | 
a knowledge which many young|the storms 


Vermont Council on Arts To Discuss jee: 
State Festival at Meeting Tuesday |!» ™* 


MONTPELIER -- The Ver-\items on the agenda ‘ a 
1 on the Arts willl meeting that is 

Tuesday, Oct. lic inchade discuss 

Vermoa 


eet a s 


Doctor, his temperature is 103 


We know you take 
your telephone 
for granted 


Dylan In Concert: 


The Return of Cipolla 


by William R. Butler 

Caught in the single laven- 
der spotlight before the 4,000 
assembled in the Patrick 
Gymnasium of the University 
of Vermont a week ago Sat- 
urday night, Oct. 23, a hero 
of fiction assumed life for two 
hours, captured his audience 
almost totally, and then dis- 
appeared without a _ word. 
Thomas Mann's Cipolla, dress- 
ed in continental suit, high- 
heel boots and with high 
kinky hair, had come to life 
as the modern poet of desola- 
tion, of ‘what's happening.” 

Striding onstage over an 
hour late because of a de- 
layed plane from Providence, 
R. I, Dylan, tuning up hurried- 
ly, adjusting his harmonica, 
belted out in rapid succession 
“She Belongs to Me”, “To Ra- 
mona”, and four or five songs 
that were heard on recordings 
with electric backup. In spite 
of the fact that he understand- 
ably mixed up a few lyrics and 
missed a few higher notes, his 
strategy was 


spellbinding 
working beautifully, if the au- 
dience applause followed by 
rapt attention and anticipa- 
tion of the next number were 


any indication. His guitar 
strumming, just barely ade- 
quate as always, was com- 
pensated by some pretty un- 
believable harmonica gym- 
nastics, especially on “Mr. 
Tambourine Man”, which 
closed the first half of the 
show. 

After a quarter-hour inter- 
mission, our magician-poet re- 
turned, having changed into 
his Beatle-like outfit complete 
with electric guitar, and was 
accompanied by two electric 
guitars, piano, drums, and or- 
gan. After the first bars of 
“Tombstone Blues”, barely 
discernible over the wail of 
the electrics, a small band of 
the disaffected were seen 
marching out. But that was 
all. No Forest Hills; no New- 
port. And the rest who stayed 
became even more enthusias- 


tic, in spite of, or because of, 
the excellent backup men who 
managed, by design or not, to 
force Dylan to bellow rather 
than sing. 

The other main fault of the}] 
second part of the concert,}| 
considered from the artistic] 
point of view, were two songs | 
that never should have been | 
electrified. Eric Von Schmidt's 
“Baby, Let Me Follow You 
Down”, with additions by Dy- 
lan, and a reworked “It Ain’t 
Me, Babe” were the worst per- 
formances of the evening. But 
the audience, spellbound, 
could only cheer at the top of 
its lungs. The acclaim reach- 
ed a crescendo when, after 
“Positively 4th Street” and 
“Like a Rolling Stone”, Dylan 
marched wordlessly off stage 
to be engulfed by his body- 
guards, 

That Dylan is drivingly pro- 
phetic and ruthlessly candid 
in destroying hyprocrisy can- 
not be doubted — “Desola- 
tion Row”, “Like a Rolling | 
Stone”, and “Positively 4th} 
Street” are proof enough of 
this. Unfortunately, the abil- 
ity he has to protest, which] 
has been his strength from his 
earliest days, has evolved into 
a portrayal of a_ surrealistic 
jumble of freaks, drunks, ad- 
dicts, whores, and disaffected 
artists. In slamming bour- 
geois values, Dylan has gone 
too far in the opposite direc- 
tion. The characters he depicts 
are indeed wise, but they are 
far from having a monopoly 
on wisdom. 

Dylan’s talents as a poet 
are made freakish to suit his 
freaks. For what he screams, 
oftimes accurately, in a voice 
more and more offkey, is what 
is sung with greater artistry, 
as much conviction, and as 
compellingly in a good 
thythm-and-blues or country 
blues. Dylan distorts and dis- 
sects, but cannot accept or af- 
firm — this is his strength as 
a Jeremiah and his weakness 
as an entertainer. But he, like 
Cipolla, is still a spellbinder 
with enough tricks left to as- 
tonish, to shock, and to move, 
but not enough to affirm, to 
accept, -to construct. 
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Masonic Temple, Detroit, Michigan 
October 24, 1965 


Bob Dy Bob Dylan 


1aN || pop Dylan 


MASONIC TEMPLE MASONIC TEMPLE 


_ We SUN., OCT. 24- 7:30 P.M. 
SUN., OCT. 24-7:30 P.M. Tickets: $1.50, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 
Tickets: $1.50, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 


On sale at Grinneli’s 515 Woodward; 
Mar N Nand & Westland; 
On sale at Grinnell’s, 1515 Woodward; rs nibbled sal ‘ Boke 
Marwil’s, Northland & Westland; Guasic’ Wats ae ss linda Ate § 
Music World, 4861 Woodward. 


MAIL ORDERS: Enctose self-ad- 
| Datebook | 


dressed stamped envelope 
SUNDAY 
Bob Dylan — Masonic Au- 
ditorium, 7:30 p.m. 


MASONIC TEPMPLE, DOctroit 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24, 7:30 P.M. 
Tickets: $1.50, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 
On Sale: 

Grinneil’s, 1515 Woodward Ave, 

Marwil’s Books, Northland 

Music World, 4861 Woodward Ave. 
For mail orders, enclose sfamped, 
self-adciressed envelope. 


coming to Masonic Sunday, 
Played to a capacity house at 
Carnegie Hall to the tune of 
$12,000 plus but scored heav- 
iest in a “love match” at For- 
est Hills Tennis Stadium:.A 
gross of $75,000. ‘ 


Special Events 
Bob Dylan—And no one else. 7:30 p.m. 
Sun., Masonic Auditorium. 
Hello Solly!—English-Yiddish variety revue 


The real Bob Dylan 


2s stall individual 


by FRANC SEHOVIC 

If there was any doubt in any- 
one’s mind that remaining an in- 
dividual under an onslaught of 
admiration was not difficult, Bob 
Dylan, in a recent concert dispel- 
led all such incertitudes. 

The first half of this concert 
at the Masonic Temple was de- 
voted to his traditional _ style. 
The repertoire ranged from the 
deep and moving She’s Mine to 


starring Mickey Katz, Michael (Getzel) Rosen 
berg, Rickie Layne, Stan Porter and Dina 
Claire. 3 & 8 p.m. Sun., Ford Auditorium. 

An Evening With Tennessee Williams: Based 
on his Poetry, Somgs & Plays—tecture b’ 


his determination not to be 

labelled, and his understanding 

of individuality. 

During the course of the even- 
ing amid cat-calls and other in- 
terruptions, he asked “Who'd you 
come to see?” An almost unan- 
imous “the real Bob Dylan” was 
hurled back into his face. But I 
disagree with the fans. 

Their “real Bob Dylan” is 
only their predetermined image 


Detroit Free Press, 
October 24, 1965 


Detroit Free Press, 


Detroit Free Press, 
October 22, 1965 ’ 


October 24, 1965 


THE WORLD OF ENTERTAINMENT 


Coming to Detroit: Bob Dylan 


BY BARBARA HOLIDAY 
Free Press Staff Writer 

He comes on stage with a 
shock of mussed up hair 
and beat-up blue jeans, his 
voice rasping out the pro- 
test poetry of his time—and 
his name is electric to most 
followers of American folk 
music. He is poet-singer 
Bob Dylan and the Free 
Press learned yesterday 
that he will be in Detroit, 
Sunday, Oct. 24, for a one- 
man concert at Masonic 
Temple. 

Acclaimed as one of the 
most original and inspiring 
young artists in the country, 
Dylan has given one - man 
congerts at Carnegie Hall and 
iincoln Center and has re- 
cently completed his second 
tour of England 

“His poetry,” writes Ralph 
J. Gleason of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, ‘is one of the 
most effective and striking ex- 
amples of imagery feeling and 
positive belief in the goodness 
of humanity that you can find 
in today’s youth. In the use 
of words as musical sounds 
he is straight from Synge and 
James and Dylan Thomas 
and his lyrics ring out loud 


and clear.” tions. 


Connery, who's found a new 
way to work off his frustra- 


POET-SINGER BOB DYLAN as sketched in a national 
trade ad. 


And 


While filming his new 
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Bob Dylan; 


t took its first 

Glimpse at the "new" Bob 
Dylan in his concert at 
the Masonic Temple on Oot, 
2k, The first half of the 
Spectacie was the tradi- 
tional Dylan, Pollowing 
the intermission, the au- 
@ience was confronted dy 
Dylan weilding an electric 
guitar, surrounded by his 
rock & roll combo, 
His first song, 
stone Blues", resulte 
eries of "We want Dy 
to which he replied,” 
who'd ya come to see?” 


Detroit 


ter a fow unfavorable re- 
sponses to his songs, 
seated himself at the pi- 
ano and sang, 
Thin Man,” 
"There's soz 
on up here but x 
kmow what it is, you, 
Mr, Jones?" The audience 
remained quiet for the re- 
Mainder of the concert. 
dhen the concert ended, 
those who had come not 
mowing the "new" Dylan 
were astonished and of-4 
fended. Others merely 
shrugged tneir shoulders 
and left the auditoriuz. 


speaking of dressing 
rooms, Greer Garson’s looked 
like a florist’s shop, as a wel- 


moat of the audience, 
bard of young Azerics, was 


Detroit's 
not so radical or 
Dylan has met the same re- 
sponse throughout the Uni- 


The question which re- 
mains in the minds of many 


thing to anyone, 
people who dig oe 
I'm at — I don't 
to come on to them: 


TCHAIKOVSKY, as 
he's played in New Zealand, 
will be part of the offering 
of the National Band of that 
country when it appears at 
the University of Detroit's 
Memorial Stadium at 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday night. Rated as one of 
the top musical .organizations 
in the world (they recently 
took honors at the Edinburgh 
Festival and played a com- 
mand performance for Queen 
Elizabeth), the band includes 
many members of Maori ex- 
traction and a Maori dance 
team accompanies them. The 
six women and two men will 
reproduce native dances 
dating back to the 14th Cen- 
tury. To add to the flavor of 
their appearance here, U-D's 
Bill Rabe produced what he 
calls Conversational Guide 
Cards “in case you should want 
to talk to a Maori dancer."’ 
Sample: Aue! Aue! Aue! Te 
mamae i au! Translation: 
Alas! Alas! Alas! My grief! 
(guaranteed to open wide the 
gates of international under- 
standing). 

ee 

THE RISING TEMPERA- 
TURE out in Mt. Clemens is 
due to the annual community 
show (with a New York di- 
rector) which is being per- 
formed at McComb Theater. 
All proceeds go to St. Jos- 


of Bob Dylan, 


he states, 


reaction was S2ted ° in 


unusual, anyboty, 
truth, 
don't 
say, 


they 
“why?” "why the” 


change?" Dylan states, *I 


to prove any-| roll, 
Thos eff 
know 


The Fifth Estate, November 19-December 2, 1965 


thes. 


Angeles, tripped o 
going by the swi: 
fractured her elbow 
celled out four e: 


starring Laure} 
Noel Coward and 
ley. It will open 


that he’s made 
that man Elvis P 


get credited with b 
storm on it but us 
another and much| 
tar player backing| 
me the guitar hag 
something to do wi! 
and beat time wit! 
really studying to 
drums."’ (Sorry, 

it'll never sell). 


in Memoriam 


I's not s bathroom sing- 
er.” Regarding those who} 
@islike the rook { 


& roll, 
i’ not inter~ 
I'm not 


STEVE SIMONS. 


the sensitive lament of Ramona. 
A hush blanketed the captivated 
audience and only erupted into ex- 
cited applause at the end of each 
song. This was the Bob Dylan 
the audience had come to see, their 
idol and their only “real Bob 
Dylan.” 

The curtain rose to mark the 
second half of the program amid 
a conglomeration of hisses, cat 
calls and applause. Dylan stood 
amid a group of musicians, crad- 
ling the tool of his destruction, 
the mark of the prostitued, the 
weapon of commerciality, the sign 
of the unpure — an electric guit- 
ar. Yet he sang beautiful songs. 

For the remainder of the 
evening girls cried, sighed and 
begged, while boys booed an 


Bob Dylan did what in the past 
he had been idolized for. He as- 
serted his individualy against the 
pressure of his fans’ The fans had 
cast a mold for him — a young, 
sensitive and improvershed poet, 
expressing the secrets of the 


poems’ messages, 
When they came to his concert 


of him, The authentic Bob Dy- 
lan was on the stage of the Mas- 
onic Temple. How can we pos- 
sibly separate the man from his 
work? Where is the line of de- 
marcation that divides the two 

Bob Dylans, the “pure” and the 

“commercial”. 

What attracts us to Bob Dylan? 
Is it not basically the message 
that ‘his poetry expounds? Are the 
externals of musical arrangement 
80 important that we become blind 
to the continued excellence of his 
lyrical poetry? 

He is still the deeply sensitive 
poet of youth's idealistic protest 
against society's crashness and 
phoniness. 


Music Society 
presents chorus 
and orchestra 


The Music Society of the 
University of Windsor presents 
an evening of orchestral and 
cheval music on Sunday, at 
8:15 p.m., in the Ambassador 
Auditorium of the Univeristy 
Centre, 


will sing 
including compositions by Ben- 
jamin Britten and Josquin Des 
Prez. In a combined ensemble 
of chorus and orchestra, a new- 
ly edited Gloria by Antonio 
Vivaldi will be performed. 


various part songs 
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Back Bay Theatre, Boston, Massachusetts 
October 29 & 31, 1965 


FRI. OCT, 29 8:30 P.M. 


BACK BAY THEATRE 


ormerly Donnelly) 


tre, Mass. Ave., 
stamped, self- 


| Fal, OCT. 29, 8:30 P.M. 


BACK BAY THEATRE 
(formerly Donnelly) 


Mai! orders now to. . . Back Bay 
Theatre, Mass. Ave. Boston. Enclose 


Folk Music Artist Bob Dylan 
To Give Concert Here Oct. 29 


Bob Dylan, who has caused a 
sensation in contemporary folk 
music circles, will be heard in a 
concert at the Back Bay Thea- 
ter on Friday, 
p.m, 

He has enjoyed favorably re- 
eeived appearances at folk festi- 


vals in Monterey and Newport, | 


and has been invited by Boston, 
Philadelphia, Ann Arbor, Wash- 


ington and Chicago for return | 


engagements. His one-man con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall and at 
the Lincoln Center will see re- 
peats this year. 

Dylan has been hailed as orig- 


Oct. 29, at 8:30) 


Record American, 


tinal, creative and communitive 
by the folk music buffs. The 
receptions accorded his albums 
have been tremendous, and he 
even surpassed the Beatles on 
the record charts after his tour 
of England in 1964. 


‘Ship of Fools’ 
| Holds at Astor 


Stanley Kramer's “Ship of 
Fools.” which has received criti- 
eal acclaim in its New England 
premicre at the Astor, is being 
held over for a third week. 
| “Ship of Fools” was produced 


October 13, 1965 


Dylan, Back Bay 
Concert Oct. 29 


Bob Dylan, who has exerted 
such a powerful influence in the 
world of contemporary folk mu- 
sic, will appear 


in a concert at 


the Back Bay Theater Oct, 29 
(Friday) at 8:30. He won tre- 
mendous ovations at the folk. 
festivals in Monterey and New- 
port, and his one-man concerts 


at Carnegie 


Hall 


and the 


Lincoln Center wi}) be repeated 


this year, 


Record American, 


DYLAN TO DO TWO 


October 22, 1965 


Bob Dylan, straddling two musical forms 
to create a controversy which shows no sign 


of ceasing, will do two 


concerts in Boston on 


one weekend. He will appear at the Back Bay 


Theatre on Friday night, 


October 29, and 


again anSunday night, October 31. The Sunday 
night concert will begin at 7:30. 


If a recent concert in California is any 
guide, audiences can expect a lesson inbeing 
taught to accept Dylan's new direction. At 


the above-mentioned concert, 


Dylan's first 


set was composed of three of his longest, most 
involved ballads, and his second sét wasyall- 


electric, 


faster paced, 


and aimedsat being 


much more exciting than the first half. 
The Broadside of Boston, October 27, 1965 


— —_ 


FRI, OCT, 29, 8:30 P.M. 
BACK BAY THEATRE 


(formerly Oonnetly) 
roers now to Back Bay 
mass, A . En 


: FRI., Oct. 29, 8:30 pm & 
re (SOLD OUT) i 


12nd CONCERT | 
© SUN OCT, 34, 7:30 pm & 


wth, Oct, 29, 8:30 pm 
2nd CONCERT 
(SOLD OUT) 


- SUN OCT, 31, 7:30 pm : 


Ki 

} 

E 

Choico seats still available Choice seats ul available | 
i: 

ae: 


at Box Office 
Tickets 4.75 - 3.75 «2.75 


BACK BAY THEATRE 


Mass. Ave., Boston 
— 


3 at Bor Office 


Tickets 4.75- 3.75 -2.75 
j BAG BAY THEATRE 


Mats. faa, i 


——-—- 


“| 

‘ 

4 4 
2NO CONCERT NOW SCHEOULED : 


Que to an unprecedented demand 
for tickets.) 


OCT. 3, 1965—7:30 P.M, 
Tickels on Sale NOW 


BOB DYLAN — . 
The angry young man with the guitar, 
harmonica and hair solos next Friday 
at £:30 in the Back Bay Theater, Boston. 
Will he sing the hymns of social protest 
he used to like, or the politically neutral 
rock ‘n’ roll arlag he's seemed to prefer 
lately? Tickets $4.75, $3.73 and §2.75. 


The Patriot Ledger, October 23, 1965 


Dylan Concert 
Slated Oct. 29 


Bob Dylan, will hold a concert 
at the Back Bay Theatre, Oct. 29, 
at 3:30 p.m. 

He has appeared at folk) 
festivals in Monterey and New- 
port. Philadelphia, Ann Arbor, 
Washington and Chicago are] 
awaiting return engagements. His 
one-man concerts at Carnegie 
Hall and at the Lincoln Center 
will see repeats this year. 

He is hailed as _ orignial. 
creative and comnounicative. His 
albums have been overwhelming. 
He even surpassed the Beatles on 
the record charts after his tour of 
England in 1964. 

Dylan—singer, composer, poet, 
humorist, spokesman—has — in- 
sured himself a place in Ameri- 
can music more permanent than 
his listings on the best-seller 
charts. 

He js a committed man who 
conveys his concern for the world 
around him through unique and 
poetic imagery of the human 
condition. He is one of the best} 
folk musicians around and one of 


Ticket Rush Results 
In 3d Dylan Concert 


Due to an unexpected demand 
for tickets, the producers of Bob 
Dylan's first Boston concert, 


Friday, have scheduled another 
performance Sunday at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Loew State Theater, Dylan, 
a folk singer, will accompany 
himself on the guitar and 
harmonica in both concerts, l 


The Boston Herald, October 27, 1965 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bob Dylan will be at the BACK 
BAY Theatre this Sunday eve- 
ning at 7:30 PM. Prices: $2.75, 
$3.7 and $4.75. (Tonight's perfor- 
mance is completely sold out — 
try gate-crashing.) 

The Heights, October 29, 1965 


our finest poets. 
The Saturday Review said he is 


“one of the most creative and 
communicative of folk artists 
since Woody Guthrie.” Crilic 
Robert Shelton has noted that 
“Dylan dreakes all the rules of 
songwriting except thal of having 
something to say and saying it] 
stunningly.” | 


BOB DYLAN— 


A popular demand for tickets to his 
sold-out concert last night has produced 
an encore performance hy the protest- 
singer-turned-rock'n'rolier. The wild- 
haired young man returns to the stage 
of Toston’s Rack Bay Theater tomorrow 
to at 3:30 with his harmonica and 
tr. 


The Patriot Ledger, October 30, 1965 


Boston Traveler, 
October 13, 1965 


Coucerts 
October 
22 BOB DYLAN, Rhode Island Auditorium, 


Providence, 8:30 pm 
BOB DYLAN, Back Bay Theatre, 8:30 pm 


REY DE LA TORRE, New England Life Hall, 
8:30 pm 

BOB DYLAN, Bushnell Auditorium, 

Hartford, 8:30 pm 

IAN & SYLVIA, BOB GIBSON, Shapiro Athletic 
Center, Brandeis University, 8:30 pm 


BOB DYLAN, Back 


The Broadside of Boston, October 27, 1965 


Bay Theatre, 7:30 pm 


By John Davulis 

He’s 24 now and was born 
Robert Zimmerman, He went 
to college on a scholarship and 
flunked out, And he got fired 
the first time he ever sang, 
But last Friday and Sunday nights, 
he sang to capacity crowds in 
Boston--sold out for two weeks, 
Why? As Richard Farina ex- 
plains, ‘‘Catch him now was the 
idea, Next week, he might be 
mangled on a motorcycle.” 

He said that Guthrie and Lead- 
belly were better than he is, 
but it is Bob Dylan to whom 
people listen, 

Why? Maybe it’s because he 
says something that they want 
to say but can’t, Maybe it’s 
because he writes and sings from 
inside himself and knows how 
it feels, Maybe it’s that he 


sings what people his age want 
to hear, ‘It ain’t nothing just 
to walk around and sing,’’ Dylan 
says, ‘fyou have to step out a 
little, right??? Bob Dylan sings 
real, 


Baez Comments 


Joan Baez said of him, ‘‘Bobby 
is expressing what I--and other 
people--feel, what we want to 
say. Most of the protest songs 
about the bomb and race pre- 
judice and conformity are stu- 
pid. They have no beauty, But 
Bobby’s songs are powerful as 
poetry and powerful as music. 
And, oh, my God, how that boy 
can sing!’? 

He’s explosive, and even if 
he has a voice that sounds like 
“a dog with his leg caught in 
barbed wire,’’ Dylan penetrates, 
You may not understand all he’s 
saying, but you know he means 
it, 


The New Hampshire, 


BENeil 


«STORM OVER DYLAN—Folk singer Bob Dylan smiles behind hand at 
d by his recent espousal of rhythm-and-blues (or is it 
Writer Jim Morse caught him just before 
his Hub visit to get his views on the storm: the story’s on Poge 4. 


controversy 101 
rock?) over straight folk. 


Back Bay Theatre, Boston, Massachusetts, October 29 & 31, 1965, continued 


On Bob Dylan 


From ‘Biowin’ in the Wind’’ 
and ‘‘Like a Rolling Stone’? to 
«*Spanish Harlem Incident’? and 
**Positivély Fourth Street,’’ Dy- 
lan stirs us. He makes us think, 
and it’s our own thoughts that 
we ponder. Dylan’s sort of a 
narcotic and adrenalin to us. 
He soothes us,. excites us, yet 
makes us think. 

Adds Drums 

Once accompanieu only by his 
guitar and harmonica, Dylan now 
rocks with drums, electric gui- 
tars, and an organ. Some folk 
critics see this as the deter- 
joration of Dylan, his genius 
corrupted by success, But go 


‘back to Dylan’s early record- 


ings and listen to the drums 
in ‘Corrina, Corrina,” Sure, 
he’s changed, but it has been 
a gradual change. 


Dylan faced the problem of 
**folk-rock’’ when he wrote ‘‘Sub- 
terranean Homesick Blues.’’ He 
tried to fit music to the words-- 
with guitar, harmonica, kazoo 
and piano--but couldn’t, and so| 
Dylan turned to ‘*folk-rock,’’ 
Here he had a powerful new 
medium to explore, but it was 
and is the same Dylan, 

And as a UNH student puts 
it, ‘‘This is precisely what makes 
his art so powerful--the fact 
that he isn’t committed to one 


* — Boston-Back Bay Theater 


BOB DYLAN IN CONCERT 


3 

# 

Fs Worcester Memorial Auditorium 
SAT. OCT. 16,1965 8:30 PM 

Tickets on sale at: 

Steinert's-308 Main St. 

Mail orders to Steinert's with check or money order and 

stamped, self-addressed envelope 

Tickets - $4.75 -3.75-2.75 


aes" SRE 


( formerly Donnelly) 
FRI OCT. 29, 1965 8:30 P.M 


PLUS 


by public demand, 
an additional concert 


SUN. OCT. 31,1965 7:30 P.M. 


Bob Dylan Blows Fuses 


By ERNIE SANTOSUOSSO 


There is a storm, whistling, angry and lightening- 
cleft, swirling about a young minstrel whom the folk 
purists have accused of selling out. 

The eye of the disturbance js a 25-year-old blue- 
jeaned genius—he’s a composer, poet, musician from 


Hibbing, 


Now, Dylan, or the “Big 
D," is to the folk idiom what 
Gillespie and Monk are to 
modern jazz and Elvis is to 
rock-‘n'-roll, He's the patri- 
arch of the “new breed,” this 
rolling stone that wears a 
steel-wool coiffe and a sneer 
for the “ratrace” or what he 
Prefers to call “Maggie's 
farm.” 

Don't go looking for Dylan 
on the tube; he skirts the par- 
lor screen as if it were poison 
oak 

But they love him at such 
un-hip places as New York's 
Town Hall, Carnegie Hail, 
Lincoln Center and_ the 
sprawling pastures of New- 
Port and Monterey, And in 
Britain, even the Beatles pay 
obeisance to this aloof trou- 
badour from the US.A. 


Helping to keep him well- 
supplied with harmonictas 
and guitars is a lucrative con- 
tract with Columbia Records, 
So, please, no sad songs for 
“Big D"—he composes them 
at the drop of a plectrum. 


His songs or “stories” have 
been sung or recorded by 
Odetta, Peter Paul and Mary, 
The Kingston Trio, Ian and 
Sylvia, 


- the apostate. 


—Marlene Dietrich 
Joan Ba also going Dy- 
lan in a new album and even 


i‘ the abl 


Tickets on sale at: 


medium, and the fact that he 
is willing to admit that he is 
growing up, and change is an 
integral part of it,’”’ 

This is why Bob Dylan will 
always be on top, 


Back Bay Theater 
Filenes 


Hartford-Bushnell Auditorium 


Sat. Oct. 30,1965 68:30 PM 
Tickets - $4.75 -3.75- 275 


November 4, 1965 


October 24, 1965 


Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., Trades 
Priyate Eye for Public Ear 


PAGE 3 


- Singer Bob Dylan Electrifies 
Guitar, Alienates Fans 


PAGE 4 


Anne ‘The Devils’ Bancroft 
Gets at Nub of Acting 


PAGE 5 


Hollywood Just Ho-Hums 


‘Peace-Loving’ Burtons 


2 PAGE 6 


Chauffeur to Stardom—Wyler 
Drives, Drives, Drives 


PAGE 19 


Also.on the Inside: 


Fans Berate TV Networks 
Mike Connolly's Hollywood Diary . 
Lana Wood's ‘Single'-Minded . 
Question Box .....54+ 

Pick of the TV Week . 

This Week's TV Programs 

Sports on TV, Radio . 

Television Movie Guide 

‘This Week's Radio Programs ... 
This Week's Community Events . 
Boston Stage Guide . 

Boston Movie Guide . 

‘Hazel’ Nut: Shirley Booth 


The Broadside of Boston, October 27, 1965 


Out of Town News Agency - Cambridge 


Tickets - $4.75 - 3.75 - 2.75 


AUP 


Minn.—named Bob Dylan. 


the jazz gentry is adapting his 
sonnets to its own language. 
‘The Dylan voice is the least 
of his attributes. If you call a 
nasal shout that ranges the 
gray areas between a preach- 
ment and sing-out a voice, 


ance. But his 
use of his voice as an 


It would be sa 
Dylan is in the urban-fi 
h 


spair. 


and other folk fans made hits 
of his “Don't Think Twice, It's 
All Right,” “Blowin’ in the 
ind,” “A Hard Rain's A- 
jonna Fall” and “Masters of 
War.” 


The storm, earlier referred 
to, is a real thing, a rebellion 
Wi 


recent recording of “Mr. T: 
bourine Man” and 
Rolling Ston 

ings began and wa 
were formed to expe 


It seems Bob crossed into 
orred ter k 
right. The mot 
defection the folk p 


Hep Folkster 


Don't Be Fooled by Bob Dylan’s Veneer 


Ase FRE 


DIFFERENT DYLAN— 
Folk singer 

Bob Dylon 

uses rhythm, 

blues, plus 

electric 

guitar 


TODAY'S BOB DYLAN 


t ...A Furor in Folk Music 


By JIM MORSE 

“Open up your eyes an’ ears an’ yer 
influenced — an’ there's nothing you can 
do about it. I just seem to draw into 
myself whatever comes my way and it 
comes out of me.” 

This is Bobby Dylan's explanation @ the 
Phenomenen known as Bobby Dylan. 

WITII A MUSSED shock of hair topping gaunt, 
wensitive features, dressed in beat-up blue jeans, 
bods and wrinkled shirts, Dylan apjears as an 
outlandish, Chaplinesque figure. 

Although his voice is raw, he's unquestionably 
the world’s best known and mest successid folk- 
Reger, or singer of songs af protest. He accempan- 
ies himself with a driving guitar and a harmonica 
that complement the sometimes bleak wail or 
gullural murmur of his voice, 

Dylan, who wil) appear in concert at Boston's 
Back Bay Theater on Friday night, is currently the 
subject of controversy among the Dylan cult. 

He gained his early fame by rising alwve folk 
music as a vogue, and sizing the thencs of 
keotliness, fear, war, freedom nd despair. I is 
this that led Pete Seeger to predict: “He'll be 
America's greatest troubsdor — if he doesn't 
expe.” 

LATELY, HOWEVER, there has been a new 
Tylon sound. 

‘There have been grumblings about his use of an 

electric gudar and his seocs of the rhythinad- 


‘bhees variely. Some members of the cull believe he 
has deserted them. 


The Boston Herald, October 24, 1965 


Not so, says Dylan. 


" Back Bay Theater, 


claim, came when the Dylan 
guitar became amplified, an 
act anathema to traditional. 
ists. 


When Dylan went ac.-d.c, 
the dissidents in the folig 
movement blew a fuse, 


Another rap hanging over 
the young man is his svoid- 
ance of the traditionalist 
book and preference for ped- 
dling his own wares. But that 
crossing over to folk rock was 


core of Dylanites 

zes the electrification 
departure for the 

if one has a right to 
new sound within 


at through the use 
of the electric guitar. 
r o 


or folk-rock came pas an 

electric outlet. Their guitars 
nto Narragansett 
he crowed, all 18,- 
d for more, 


Dylan, they tell us, Is head- 
ed this way, lock, stock and 
amplifier, for a one-nighter, 
Friday, Oct. 29, at 8:30 at the 
The ' coffeehouse clientele 
With all 
the folk afi oes in this 
area, the turnout for this min- 
strel should be, to use an un- 
derstatement, responsive, 


1 What we saw of this 
at Newport, his 
mon stage, his stim- 
or for the audience 
fed cheers or 

of razzberries, 

ands unique in his 


found a booming 
arket for his verse. 


SOUNDINGS 
ammond was warm- 


i at the Odyssey 
ridge st, where he 


er than take the 
| prob- 


nd attended art 

Me, 

made his show 

s move in Los An- 


The Boston Globe, October 10, 1965 


He still writes his own lyrics and they are still 


inspired by what he terms 


despair of life." 


“the toughness and 


There is offen an intentional rough edge to a 


Dylan lyri 
newest hit, 


A good example i 
“Like a Rolling Stone": 


offered by his 
“How docs it 


feel — How docs it feel — to be on your own = 
With ne direction home—Like a complete unknown 


— Like a rolling Xone?" 


Ne believes that only the swlfil accents of 
rhythm and blues can deliver these lyrics with 


force and meaning. 


AS IIS SONGS illustrate, Dylan has packed a 
lot of living into his 24 years. 


When he was 10, he ran away from home in 
Hibbing, Minn., and went to Chicoge where he seme 
how managed to scrape up enuugh money to. buy 
his first guitar before the police found him, He 
traveled with a Texas carnival when he was 13, and 
thumbed his way for the neat seven years from 
New Mexico to South Dakota, from Kanss to 


California, 


Dylan doesn't ike to talk atout himself. He's 
vague when questioned about his past, 


“1 prefer to sing,” he eays. 


In song.” 


“T tell my messages 


HOBBY DYLAN is a deeply committed young 
man who conveys his concern for the workl around 
him through his unique and poetic lyrics. As critic 
Ttobert Shelton has noted, "He breaks all the rules 
of songwriting except that of having something to 
say and saying it elunningly.” 


Bushnell Memorial Auditorium, Hartford, Connecticut 
October 30, 1965 


® bob dylan’s 
“highway 61 revisited” cl 2389 & 
-now at dealers everywhere - 


f 


Bob Dylan 


Bob Dylan 


SAT., OCT. 30 
8:30 P.M. 


BUSHNELL 


Tickets: $1,50, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50, 


SAT., OCT. 30 
8:30 P.M. 


BUSHNELL 


Tickets $¥.50, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, tax 
incl, On sale at box office or by mail. 
Send checks fo Bushnell, Hartford, 
06103, Enclose stamped addressed en- 
velope with mail orders. An Ashes 


Nira 


oct 16 - worcester 
oct. 22 - providence 


& Sand presentation. 


BOB DYLAN 


THE HARTFORD COURANT; Sunday, October 16, 1945 


Bob Dylan in Hartford Oct. 30 
For Concert at Bushnell Memorial 


Bob Dylan, the Tambourine 
Man, will appear in concert at 
the Bushnell Memorial, Oct. 30, 
at 8:30 p.m. 

Dylan, singer, composer, poet 
and humorist, was born in 
Duluth, Minn., on May 24, 1941, 
and lived off and on for his first 


mining town on the Canadian 
border. 

As folk poet, his songs or 
“stories” as he calls them have 
been sung and recorded by 
Odetta, Marlene Dietrich, Peter 
Paul and Mary, the Kingston 
Trio, Ian and Sylvia, the Chad 


}17 years in Hibbing, Minn., a, 


‘been among the most popular 
recordings in the country. 

With a mussed shock of hair 
topping gaunt features, dressed 
in beat-up blue jeans, boots and 
wrinkled shirts, Dylan appears 
jan outlandish, Chaplinesque 
\figure. He accompanies himself 
|with guitar and harmonica. 
|Documentary 

NEW YORK (UPI) — Ameri- 
ca’s most famous duck, named 
Donald, has turned ironmaster 
in his latest film, a 30-minute 
documentary. 

The film, “Steel and Ameri- 
\ca,” was produced for the 


Auerbach Hall, 2 p.m.; “Cat Mitchell Trio, Bobby Darin,|American Iron and Steel Insti- 


on a Hot Tin Roof,” 2:30 and Pete Seeger and Judy Collins, |tute by Walt Disney 


Produc- 


8:30 p.m.; Movie, “From Lex-| Many of his songs, such as tions. It tells the story of how 


ington to Yorktown” Children’s “Don’t Think Twice, It’s All America and steel 


up to 


Museum, 3 p.m.; organ recit- Right”, “Blowing in the Wind”,| gether. The movie is a combi- 
], Anton Heiller, Asylum Hill “A Hard Rain's A-Gonna Fall” nation of animation and live 


Congregational Church, 8 


am alla Sallut’’ Tawich 


and “Masters of War”, have 


action, 


The Hartford Courant, October 10, 1965 


Dylan's BAND angers audience 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OB DYLAN shocked his fans 
by appearing here with a five- 


piece band backing him for the 


second-half of his concert. They 
rocked it up and as Bob walked 
to an organ to accompany himself 
in “ Ballad Of A Thin Man,” he 
was mocked with cries of “Go 
back to England ” and “ Get rid 
of the band.” 


By ROBIN BLAIR 


We took this in his stride, how- 
ever, as he continued with “ It 
Ain’t Me Babe,” “ Baby Let Me 
Follow You Down,” “ Positively 
4th Street ” and “ Like A Rolling 
Stone.” He left after that number, 
not saying more than two words 
during the whole show. 


The first-half was more con- 


ventional Dylan, alone on stage. 
He began with “To Ramona” 
and continued in that vein for 
some 40 minutes. 

Despite the fact that some 30 
journalists, including me, had 
asked permission to interview him, 
he refused to see anyone and we 
all dubbed him “ Mr. Indifference, 
1965.” But he’s a ,great artist, 
just the same. 


New Musical Express, November 12, 1965 


hear bob dylan in concert - 


oct. 29 - boston 
oct. 30 - hartford 


The Broadside of Boston, October 13, 1965 


COLLEGE CIRCUIT 


That Old Promotional Try Clicks 


NEW YORK—Proper promo- 
tion, in combination with a hit 
single record and a college cir- 
cuit concert, can really boost 
album sales. On the other hand, 
even a rousing concert success 
may not affect sales because 
of a lack of promotion. Both the 
Record Discount Center and 
J. C. Penny’s in Lincoln, Neb., 
reported that albums by Peter, 
Paul and Mary sold well after 
an Oct. 30 concert before 6,900 
at the University of Nebraska. 
Previous concerts recently on 


campus by Glenn Yarbrough 
and Dave Brubeck had put fire 
under the sales of their albums 


and they were still selling 
Strong, according to campus 
t Lynn Morian. 

An Oct. 24 performance by 
the Charles Lloyd Quartet at 
Penn State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa., resulted in a sell- 
out of their albums at the Rec- 
ord Room and a second album 
released after the concert has 
has also sold out, reports the 
store’s Steve Fishbein. — 
spondent David Kenig said the 
show drew 350 students. 


Correspondent Randolf M. 
Lee said an Oct. 30 show by 
Bob Dylan at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., drew an s.r.0. 
audience of 3,500-plus and the 
reaction was varied — his folk 
fans booed some of his folk-rock 
numbers, while others enjoyed 
them immensely. The concert 
didn’t boost album sales much, 
however, because sales were al- 
ready at a high peak, said Gene 
Ehrlich, manager of LaSalle 
Music Shop. The same reaction 
was noticed by Belmont Record 


Angeles Philhar- 
Orchestra performed 
11 at the University of 
California at Berkeley before 
15,000, said correspondent Jerry 
A. Green. The result is that 
both Discount Records and Pay 
Less Hi Fi and Records are now 
eager to stock records by the 
orchestra, though they hadn't 
before. 


Billboard, November 27, 1965 


Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


November 5, 1965 


An Evening With 


MINNEAPOLIS AUDITORIUM 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5 - 8:30 p.m. 


Bob Dylan will make his first Min- 
Bashful Bo neapolis appearance since he be- 
came an internationally known entertainer Friday at the 
Minneapolis Auditorium. The singing poet, whose con- 
temporary folk songs are performed by both folk and 
rock performers, is a former resident of Minneapolis, 
Hisbing dnd Duluth, Minn. 


Minneapolis Tribune, October 31, 1965 


MPLS. AUDITORIUM, FRI. NOV. 5, 8:30 P.M. 


MAIL ORDERS NOW ACCEPTED AT DOWNTOWN TICKET OFFICE, CARGILL BLOG, 
MPLS. INCLUDE SELF ADDRESSED STAMPED ENVELOPE 
PRICES: $2,00-$2.50-$3,.50-$4.50-$5.50 
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MPLS. AUDITORIUM-FRI.. NOV. 5-8:30 
MAIL ORDERS NOW AX 
TOWN TICKET OFF 

INCL. SELF ADDRESSED 
PRICES: $2-$2.50-$3-§ 


EPTED AT DOWN- 

CARGILL BLOG., MPLS, 
TAMPED ENV 

1 $0-$4 50-$5. 50 


Rock ‘n' Roller Dylan 


Gives City 


By DAVE MONA 
Minneapolis Tribune Staff Writer 


More than 9,000 music lov-{sung into the rock and roll 


jity, Dylan, plus three electric 


Program 


portion. 
Equating volume with qual- 


steel guitars, drums, pianos) 
and harmonica, filled the) 
barnlike auditorium with 
noise that would have swal- | 
lowed the loudest sonic boom. 


IT WAS so loud it took! 
Dylan and the audience near- 
ly five minutes to realize his 
microphone was discon-| 
nected. The ensuing moment | 
of truth was perhaps the 
highlight of the show. 


Elvis Presley had the same 
effect on the teens in the) 
mid-50s. But that was under- 
standable. Above all the 
noise Presley did have a 
voice and could hit most of 
his notes. The same could 
not be said of Dylan. His 
voice has a harsh, gutteral 
quality and he hit every note 
from the bottom up. 

In all fairness to Dylan, it 
was not his kind of setting. 
Someone said it would be 
akin to putting the symphony | 
into a downstairs coffee, 
house. Nevertheless the | 
crowd loved it. Let the psy-| 


chologists explain it. 
a 


Police Arrest 2 


‘in Sale of Beer 


The Minneapolis police 
morals squad Friday night ar- 
rested a grocery store clerk | 
and a youth in the alleged 
sale of beer to a minor, 

Jailed were Gary Nuutin- 
eau, 21, 1921 Ist Av. S., clerk 


ers, who couldn’t get into the 
Symphony last night, took 
cavernous old 
Minneap- 

REVIEW 
ium to wel- 
come folk-rock singer Bob} 

The real show was not on 
the stage, but in the audience. 
costumes straight out of cir- 
cus sideshows sat hypnotized 
scarecrow with ratted hair, | 
went through folk and rock | 
part jam session. 

HE MAY be, as promoters 
among current topical song | 
lyricists, but as the “concert” 
ingly clear why he writes 
most of his material for 

The first 50 minutes, which | 
started 25 minutes after the 
to near-folk music. It might | 
have been more effective if, 
the audience to introduce or 
explain a song, but he just | 
he were back in a Greenwich 
Village coffee house. 
lation Road” showed real) 
signs of humor and insight 
the evening to sit and listen) 
to his political barbs go over 

WHILE THE audience re- 
mained moderately coo1\at the A & A Grocery and 
the performance, they came/a minor identified as Danny 
to life as the “new” Dylan‘ Austreng, 18, 1805 Ist Av. S. 


inthe 
MUSIC 
olis Auditor- 
Dylan back to Minnesota. 
Gum-chewing teen-agers in 
as Dylan, who looks like a| 
and roll sections of the two- | 
claim, one of the most gifted | 
wore on, it became increas-| 
others. 
scheduled time, was devoted | 
he had deigned to speak to} 
sang song after song as if 
One number called “Deso-| 
and it was the high point of 
the heads of his disciples. 
throughout the first half of Meats, 1841 Nicollet Av., and 
Minneapolis Tribune, November 6, 1965 


MPLS. AUDITORIUM 
FRI, NOV, 5—8:30 P.M. 
Tickets Available at Downtown 
Ticket Office, Cargill Bldg., Mpls. 
ond Field-Schlick, St. Poul & 
after 7 P.M. ot Aud. Box Office 
PRICES: $2—S$2.50—S3—$3.50 


Io the summer of 1963 1 hitched 
hiked to the Newport Folk Festi- 
val. plying the beat-~cene to the 
hilt. It was there £ firsts saw Bob 
Dylan walking all alone around 
and around in a fenced-in tenois 
court, with his guitar hung around 
bis neck, singing t himself. Evea 
then he was beating us all at the 
beat-scene. : 

Later the same day [ saw him 
in the topical song warkshop. Pete 
Seeger backed him up with a 12 
string guitar as be sang “Who 
Killed Davey Moore?” His power 
was in his style. The refrain — 
“Who Killed Davey Moore, why 
and what's the reason for?” —was 
belted out with veaom. His voice 
had a flaying harshness. His songs 
flowed with an unpredictable syn- 
tat and inflection. His diction 
echoed the slurred consonants and 
long vowels of traditional blues 
but hardly |had the coatcol of tra- 
ditional blues singers. 

It's hard to find out what's hap- 
pened to Dylan’ since fe left the 
Northwest, and harder to find out 
what he's doing now. He was bora 
24 years ago in Duluth and grew 
up in Hibbing. He came to the 
University in 1960 ut could only 
hack it for six months—“C sat ia 
science class and flunked out for 


Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minnesota, November 5, 1965, continued 


“refusin’ to watch a rabbit die.” One 


of the campus old timers remem- 
bers him singing at the Scholar— 
“He tried to sing Odetta-type stuff 
but with his voice, it just didn't 
poet, interred in a New Jersey hos- 
pital suffering from Parkinson's 


disease, Githrie was Dylan’s idol. 
“After I talked to him,” Dylan 


says, “I realized he wasn't a god. 
He was a man and he taught me ~ 


- that men have reasons for what 


they do.” 

Soon Dylan showed up in New 
York. For,a while it_seems he was 
kicked around, but he finajly built 


_aniche in the Lower East Side and 


began singing in the Village. New 


” York Times columnist Robert Shel- 


ton spotted him one evening in 
Gerde'’s Folk City, a spot for 
amateur city-billies, arid wrote ad 
ecstatic review, Dylan cut a record 
for Columbia and now he’s making 
@ quarter ‘of a million dollars a 
year and just returned from a sing- 
ing tour of England. ‘ 

Dylan has gone through many 
changes. His early work was harsh; 
beauty is ugly was his theory. He 
threw himself at the masters of 
war and the Southern politician. He 


“wrote some of the best protest 


» 


The Minnesota Daily, November 5, 1965 


Bob Dylan is probably the best 
known and least understood folk- 
singer that has ever hit the “pop” 
scene. The scene itself came into a 
full<otor reality last November 5, as 
Dylan returned to Minneapolis, “In 
Concert” at the auditorium. What hap- 
pened through the course of that 
evening, and his brief stay in Min- 
neapolis only confirmed this popular- 
ity and incomprehensibdility. 

Dylan's return began officially at 
8:55 November 5 after the start was 
delayed twenty-five minutes, due toa 
‘combination of Dylan's guitar tuning 
and the slowness of the crowd to seat 
and quiet themselves. Dylan finally ap- 
peared, quite along on the auditorium 
Stage, with his hair shorter, and his 
clothes neater than the last time I 
saw him, at the hot and dusty New- 
port Folk Festival. Nevertheless, his 
long, nearly “ratted” hair, and his 
tight, continental suit, were undeni- 
able focal points as he stood front 
stage. 

With guitar in hand, harmonica 
(mouth harp) around his neck, he be- 
gan to a quiet. expectant audience. 

For a litle over an hour, Dylan, 
alternating between singing and 
strumming, played a good portion of 
his newest compositions, including 
“Mr. Tambourine Man”, “Desolation 
Row", and — linked together, without 
explanation and only a slight pause 
now and then for a drink, he gave the 
audience an exact replica of what they 
have heard, or would hear in an hours 
sitting in front of a record player. 
This process would seem very boring 
and unbeasbale, if it were not for the 
preconditioning of the “fans*. This 
preconditioning can be explained to 
you by a Dylan advocate as he plays 
for you his records. 

The fans’ typical response to your 
sour face upon first hearing a Dylan 
record is “Don't listen to his voice, 
listen to his words.~ Thus most of the 
audience Ustened through Dylan's 
voice to the words of his protests. By 


DYLAN’S RETURN 
BY MANN 


the intermission, though. the has 
and exits were crowded with angry 
patrons who did not understand this 
simple secret. 

When the lights went off for the 
second half of the concert, the “New 
Dylan” appeared on stage. Now he 
was visibly a little tighter, and a little 
happier, as he bounced around the 
stage in his “high heeled boots” giv- 
ing last minute instructions to his 
“big beat" electrified rock and roll 
band. 

Backing Dylan up, was a rhythm 
and a bass guitar, a piano, an organ, 
and a wild drummer, with Dylan of 
course, playing lead guitar. 

This folk-rock, as it has been called, 
was Dylan's own innovation, and ever 
since he traded his folk guitar for the 
electric. last summer. his followers 
have been very unsure. The reacuons 
have gone from adoration, to utter 
and complete condemnation. 

My favorite was written by reviewer 
Ed Freeman 

“Bod Dylan writes songs and sings 
them, sort of. Once upon a time, he 
used to sound like a lung cancer 
victim singing Woody Guthrie. Now he 
sounds like a Rolling Stone singing 
Immanuel Kant.~ 

But what ever the personal reaction 
was, the over al) reaction was great. 
Those that remained (most) sat 
through another fast moving hour of 
foud jamming and hoarse shouting. 

Dylan yelled out his songs just 
barely above the rumble of the bass 
and the fantastic accompaniment of 
the rhythm guitar. The words were 
really unintelligible—yet many follow- 
ed enjoyably, having memorized most 
of th words, especially the refrains; 
“How does it feel" or “You're got a 
lot of nerve™. 

The feeling was exciting, and with 
the heavy drum beat, and the wail of 
the harmonica, you felt you were 
where the action was. 

Dylan too, looked, as I said, a dit 


i Guthrie—“Blowin’ in 
the Wind,” “Lonesome Death of 
Hattie Carol” “Masters of 


what's behind the bomb that mat- 
ters.” He's drifted from the “folk 
tradition” into rock and roll. “Roll- 
ing Stone” has as much message 
as “Hattie Carol,” and though it’s 
hard to hear the words, it’s reached 
more teenage ears than Paul Good- 
man’s “Growing Up Absurd” ever 
will. 

.This year at the Newport Folk 
Festival Dylan made a reappear- 
ance. Hé came on. stage with an 
electric guitar and members of 
the Paul Butterfield blues’ combo. 
The crowd hissed. Theodore Bikel 
moaned, “You don't whistle in 
church, you don’t sing rock n’ roll 


-at a folk festival.” After a few 


numbers, the band left the stage 
and Dylan continued with “Mr. 
Tambourine Man,” a verbalized 
renditiog-of a Peyote trip. 

Dyl mes to town tonight. It 
would be foolish to try to predict 
or to recommend the concert. All 
I can say is it will probably be 
interesting. 

(Lew Hyde is a CLA junior and 
an assistant Ivory Tower editor.) 


Dylen pleys te on ovdience of thewrends ot the 


Mpls 


more active, as he bounced about, 
with his back to the audience at the 
beginning of each song, to get his 
band synchronized. He played piano 
for the “Ballad of a Thin Man“, which 
{rom my reactions, and those of the 
audience, was his best number of the 
evening. 

Yet & ended, neither too soon, nor 
too late, But very abruptly. 

Most seemed to sense the end, and 
many came to the front of the audito- 
rium for one last look, during the jast 
song. Then, at 10:30 with a quick nod, 
Dylan said, “That's it"; and left the 
stage. 

The crowd too, left quickly, with a 
round of applause which ceased as the 
lights camp up. These 9,000 or so... 
“gum chewing teen-agers in costumes 
straight out of circus side shows, (as 
the Tribune reviewer put it) cleared 
the suditorium in record time. It was 
a curlous ending to a curious even- 
ing. 

Enthusiasm was never part of the 
show. Those who came liking Dylan 
left liking him: Chose who came un 
Sure. left unsure, and those who dis 
liked him. left at the intermission 

Afterwards, a small Twin City A Ge 
Go staff remained to try for an inter 
view, and got backstage just in time 
to hear Dylan was already out of 
town, by way of his private plane 

Thus far, I've tried to objectively 
te of Dylan's return, without eval 
uation, mainly because of my opening 
Statement; for Dylan is really not 
understandable, 

From my misunderstandings 
though, my personal evaluation would 
be, that he was as good as expected 
To the normal viewer, he was tedious, 
uninspired, and harsh, yet to those 
who like him, he was still great. 

There is by now, almost an adage. 
saying: “No one sings Dylan Uke 
Dylan.” 1 would like to add my own 
to this, namely: “No one likes Dylan 
Uke those who like Dylan.” He came, 
we saw, yet there was no conquest. 


Twin City a’ GoGo, 1965 


Avdilarive 


b Dylan's younger brother is 


Hy 
H 


igk 


“play 
gest, 


didn't want to see them, but they 
had talked to him the night before.” 

ZIMMERMAN SAID “people 
don’t understand how Bobby 
works.” He said Dylan flies in for 
& concert four hours beforehand 


The Minnesota Daily, April 1, 1968 


A PERSONAL 
OBSERVATION 


There is one extra note on Dylan's 
return to Minneapolis—{which was, in 
case you didn’t know, the place where 
he started from) and that is from a 
friend of mine, who as far as I know. 
was the only urvorseen contact Dylan 
made while in this city. . 

She, and I will withhold her name 
(although it is available if requesied 
to those who would like to question 
her further or see the cigarette Dun 
she managed to swipe.) acted as 
Dylan's guide around Minneapolis for 


two hours Thursday night, after Dylan 


and three companions chanced to nop 
her and a friend in Dinkytown to ask 
of the whereabouts of Tony Glover 
(the Minneapolis harmonicist of 
“Blues Rags & Hollers”). 

The six of them traveled around to 
the Scholar, a few bars, and finally 
MeCosh's Book Store as Dylan sought 
Glover and reminised of his Minnea- 
polis days. 

Her comments, although frenzied 
when I received them, (at 2:00 A.M. 
that morning) were interesting. 

The main thing Dylan was inter- 
ested in was the Minneapolis scene. 
and what was done around here for 
excitement. Dylan questioned the girls 
much more than they questioned him, 
for he, and his manager kept refusing 
to answer any “fan” questions. Dylan 
she went on, asked who was popular 
around here; doth as a folk singer 
and popular rock and roll. He asked 
especially about himself, and the 
write-ups he received—learing an ad- 
vertisement of his up coming concert 
out of the paper to save. His hat was 
very real and long, although she in- 
sisted he had a “cute” face under it. 
His clothes that night were “grubby” 
and he wore shades most of the eve- 


ning until my dear friend commented 
on how brilliant the sunlight was— 
causing a grin and a discarding of the 
glasses. He seemed very quiet; “al- 
most dull", was her comment, 
“although he was very gracious to 
me”. The others in his party were 
much more friendly, including his 
manager and two members from his 
band. 

Everywhere they went she had to 
go in first to see if the path was clear, 
then the group followed. They ended 
up sitting in McCosh's book store and 
remained there for about an hour. 

In that time they ate (and she com- 
mented that Dylan’s manners left 
much to be desired) and talked, yet 
about nothing stimulating. During 
most of the time, Dylan remained 
quiet, yet Interested in the convers- 
ton. 

Then it was over, Dylan dropped 
her and her friend off at home (so 
they could do homework) and then 
he proceeded to drive around town 
early Friday morning. 

“Dylan was interesting, but he lack- 
ed the exciting quality of a star.” She 
continued that he was very quiet, 
laughed just a bit (at her comment 
on his shades) and asked questions 
Uke any normal person would about 
the city. 

“It was great, and I still dream 
about it, yet he seemed so ordinary, 
I could hardly believe that he could 
write such deep, great songs.” A 

Once again, Dylan came, was seen, 
but no one was conquered. 


o>) 


Barton Hall, Ithaca, New York 
November 6, 1965 


FALL WEEKEND 1965 


- Barton Hall 
8:30 p.m. 


$1.80 


Not Redeemable 


BOB DYLAN 


Fall Weekend Concert 
November 6th, 1965 
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Sponsored by 


eekend concert go on sale. 


Cornell Daily Sun, October 26, 1965 


Dylan Pafatable and 


Comell Campus Chest | 


DYLAN FANS LINE up im Straight fobby as tickets for Fall 
Ww 


Dylan to Perform 
Here Fall Weekend 


Freewheeling poet-composer- 
performer Bob Dylan will roll 
into Barton Hall Nov. 6 as this 
year’s professional Fail Week- 
end entertainment sponsored by 
the Campus Chest. 

Dylan's style and words of 
socia] indictment have lured 
overflowing audiences to hear 
him in such places as Carnegie 
Halt and Lincoln Center. 

Tickets for the Dylan concert 
will go on sale in about two 
weeks. There will be a hmited 
advance sale to fraternities and 
associations, but no block seat- 
ing. 


Cornell Daily Sun, October 12, 1965 


Dylan Tickets Out 


Tickets for the Fall Weekend 
Concert, featuring Bob Dylan, 
will go on sale today at the Wil- 
lard Straight ticket office. 

General admission tickets and 
reserved seats are available. 

The concert is scheduled for 
8:30 p.m. Saturday, Nov. 6, in 
Barton Hail. 


Cornell Daily Sun, October 25, 1965 


Popsular; Reveals 


That, “The Times They Are A’Changing” 


By Mark Rabine 


American society today includes 
a group of individuals which has 
been characterized by names such 
as “the radical left,” “the outer 
fringe,” “beatnik,” ete. Although 
attempts have been made to class- 
ify this group by physical] charac- 
teristics, these attempts invaxiably 
fail. If generalizations must be 
made (as of course they must) the 
only valid one concerning: these in- 
dividuals is their active imclimation 
to protest. The protest cones in 
many forms but mainly centers 
around the crumbling established 
order. Often their criticism is in 
turn severely criticized, but yet, 
this totally new force perwading 
our culture is one which, by its 
very presence, must be dealt with 
seriously. Lf their cry—‘‘the times, 
they are changing...” isthe cor- 
rect analysis of today’s sitwation, 
then these people could ver-y well 
be tomorrow's leaders, One of the 
major spokesmen for this force is 
the poet-prophet, Bob Dylan_ 

Last week, Dylan appearred be- 
fore 8,500 students in Barton Hall 
at Cornell University. For those of 
us who went mainly out of cur- 
josity, there is one word which 
stands out regarding the perform- 
ance—impressive. Bob Dylan can- 
not be thought of as a great show- 
man in the classical sense. By no 
means can he be called a_ singer. 
However, the reputation off Dylan 
does not hinge on these attxibutes. 


Instezad he has made a name for 
himself through his fantastic mus- 
ical Galent and the message that he 
tries to get across. These, then 
were the qualities which were not 
only obvious, but overwhelming 
durirrg the performance. 

The first half was the old Dylan 
—straight pure folk. He stood alone 
on the stage, played the guitar, one 
or tewo harmonicas and “song.” 
Mairnly, he emphasized the hypoc~ 
risy and naivety he sees prevalent 
in teooday’s society. To appreciate 
this part of the concert, the audi- 
ence had to listen attentively to 
what he was saying. 

Im order to get a greater range 
of listeners and to make his point 
more palatable to the younger gen- 
eration, Dylan ‘thas recently initia- 
ted what is currently the latest 
craze in the popular music field— 
“folk-rock.” This form dominated 
the second half of the concert and 
was better received than the pure 
folk, thereby affirming Dylan’s 
reassons for the innovation. 

Finally, I would think that the 
grezat majority of the followers 
wex-e highly rewarded, the curious 
wer-e well satisfied, and the open- 
miraded skeptics were adeptly sil- 
enced. Dylan’s true value, I believe 
does not lie so much in what he 
say~s, or really how he says it, but 


rather in the fact that he can and 
does say it. 


Geneva Herald, November 12, 1965 


DYLAN 


TICKETS ON SALE, WILLARD STRAIGHT HALL, $1.80 


It’s What’s Happenin’ 


‘Bob Dylan 


BOB DYLAN CONCERT. Al Barton 
Hel, Saterday night. 

B. Dylan is what's happenin’ 
(baby). FOLK ROCK: the ani- 
mals, the turtles, the byrds, 
barry mcguire, the spokesman, 
donovan, the lovin’ spoonful, 
johnny rivers, we five, sonny & 
cher, time, newsweek,etc. 

Dylan remains disinterested— 
except for the bread. 

... and all these young chicks 
in painted wheatjeans jerking 
to the Eve of Destruction. But 
that’s where it’s at. It’s nothing 
new for Dylan — a return to 
high school , . , and he IS hay- 
ing fun. 

Dylan in concert—completely 
divorced from the audience, 
while a student in the row be- 
fore studies him with binoculars: 
what does he look like; how does 
he walk; buddy, are you for 
real? 

It must take a great deal of 
discipline to sit there coldly and 


in Concert’ 


watch him perform. His harp 
makes us want to dance. Sharp, 
shrill, searing, soaring — like 
Coltrane. But there’s always 
someone there to bring you 
down (the audience). 

While the great beautiful 
sound rolls over you, wrapping 
you in its folds. So strong you 
can touch it. LEVON & the 
HAWES: strong, stacccato bass; 
organ and piano blurring into 
one complete whole; shrill harp 
and guitar msing above. WOW. 

“We want Dylan!” 

“O.K., you can have him.” 
That Dylan died with the re- 
lease of “Another Side.” THIS 
one is more HONEST, more 
NATURAL, more PERSONAL. 
Songs of love and other ab- 
surdities. A NEW KIND OF 
PROTEST And a new rock 
sound — full bodied, very big, 
and very masculine. 


—Charlie Nash 


Cornell Daily Sun, November 8, 1965 


Coriell Gonverts” Difficult: to! Present 
The final work of preparing a concert involves rec- 
eipt of the performer's “‘riders’’ to the contract. Some 
contracts have few or no riders attached, and these 
usually call for the type of spot lights to be used (these 
have to be rented from Cooper Decoration Agency in 
Syracuse — one of only two places in the United States 
which rent spotlights), or the number of policemen to 


be hired. 


Other contracts have several pages of riders. Bob 
Dylan attached riders last fall which asked Campus 
Chest to supply a set of Gretsch drums and an electric 
organ. Peter, Paul, and Mary had similar demands 
amounting to four pages of riders. 

All these riders go to the expense of the sponsor, and 
usually aren't attached until after both parties agree to 
the basic terms of the contract. 


Cornell Daily Sun, December 6, 1966 


Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 7, 1965 


Bob Dylan 


SUNDAY, NOV. 7, 730 P.M. 


MUSIC HALL 


Tickets now on sale at Community 


Ticket Office 


Race St., Cin'ti 2 
6 


oe 
Ohio, PRICES: $2.50, $3.50, $4.5 


Bob Dylan Returns To Cincy; 


Poet-Singer Performs Sunday 


by Larry Patterson 

Bob Dylan, who will appear at 
Music Hall on Sunday, Nov. 7 % 
7:30 p.m., has systematically 
shaken, upset, overturned and 
finally re-routed the entire course 
of contemporary folk music, There 
isn’t a singer in the folk field 
today who hasn't in some way 
been influenced by him, in his 
writing, his performing, even in 
his own way, belonging to no one, 
blazing his own trails—exciting, 
unpredictable, unexcelled. 

Looking for a key to Dylan's 
success—a single, facile explana 
tion—is quite as impossible as 
trying to explain his music. The 
kids with the denim shirts and 
the opaque sunglasses used to 
sit around the basement coffee- 
houses talking about him as if 
he were their own private prop- 
erty, a kind of glorious spokes- 
man for the pubescent hippie. 

But Dylan's music has long 
since come out of the coffee- 
houses and into the open—the 
wide open. He gives sell-out 
concerts at places like Lincoln 
Center and Town Hall, and has 
recently returned from an en- 
ormously successful tour of 
England, where he managed to 
surprise the Beatles, The Roll- 


r 


Bob Dylan 


Ing Stones, The Animals and 
all the rest of them on the rec- 
ord charts; suddenly, everyone 
stopped dancing and started list- 
ening. 


Tickets to the Dylan Concert 
are priced at $2.50, $3.50 and $4.50 
and are now available by mail 
order through Community Ticket 
Office, 415 Race Street, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio, 


University of Cincinnati News Record, November 4, 1965 


Bob Dylan comes to } 


usic Hall Sunday, Nov. 7. 


SUNDAY, 


NOV. 7, 7:3 


0PM. € 


MUSIC 
HALL 


PRICES: 


$2.50, $3.50 


, $4.50 


415 Race St., Cinti 2, Ohio 


Tickets Now On Sale: pha 
Community Ticket Office, = 


with remittance. 


Please enclose self ~ 
dressed, stamped mtn 


Bob Dylan Concert Tonight 


In Cincinnafi Music Hall 


Bob Dylan, who will appear 
at Music Hall at 7:30 p.m. Sun- 
day has systematically shaken, 
upset, overturned and finally 
re-routed the entire course of 
contemporary folk music. 

There is hardly a singer in 


the folk field today who hasn't! # 


in some way been influenced by 
him, in his writing, his per- 
forming, even in his appear- 
an 

Imitators are legion, but Dy- 
lan continues on his own way, 
belonging to no one, blazing his 
own trails — exciting, unpredic-' 
table, unexcelled. 

Looking for a key to Dylan's 
success — a single, facile ex- 
planation — is quite as impos- 
sible as trying to explain his 
music. It used to be that when- 
ever the topic of Dylan came 
up, the usual pantheon — Lead- 
belly, Guthrie, Seeger — was 
invoked with appropriate won- 
der. Apparently Bob Dylan 
wasn't listening. 

‘The kids with the denim shirts 
and the opaque sunglasses used 
to sit around the basement cof- 
feehouses talking about him as 
if he were their own private 
property, a kind of glorit 
spokesman for the pubescent 
hippie. Traces of the influence 
of Guthrie and the rest still re- 
main, but Dylan's music has 
long since come out of the cof- 
feehouses and into the open — 
the wide open. 

He gives sell-out concerts at 
places like Lincoln Center and 
Town Hall, and has recently re- 
turned from an enormously suc- 


cessful tour of England, where | 


he managed to surpass the 
Beatles, The Rolling Stones, 


BOB DYLAN 


Tickets to the Dylan Concert] 
jare priced at $2.50, 3.50 and| 
|4.50 and are available today at 
Community Ticket Office, 415 
Race Street, Cincinnati, ‘tele 


s|Phone 241-10: 


| Ballet On Film 


| HOLLYWOOD, Calif. (UPI)— 
\“Romeo and Juliet,” starring} 
Margot Fonteyn and Rudolf 
Nureyev and the Royal Ballet 
will be brought to the screen by 
Joseph E. Levine. 


Zsa Zsa Cast 
HOLLYWOOD (UPI) — Zsa 


The Animals and all the rest|2sa Gabor has signed on to 


of them on the record charts; 
suddenly, everyone stoppe 
dancing ‘and started listening. 


play a wealthy Hungarian 
divorcee in “My Last Duchess” 
j—type casting? 


Lexington Herald-Leader, 
November 7, 1965 


James Brown will “preach” and sing at Cincinnati 


Gardens Saturday, Nov. 6. The following 
night Bob Dylan is in concert at Music 
Hal!—complete with eiectric organ and a 


full set of drums 


The Cincinnati Post, October 14, 1965 


Dylan Discusses "New-Style Sound” 


. .. Bob Dylan and his help- 
ers flew here Sunday in 
Rob's own twin-engine air- 


craft which Dylan’s man- 
ager says the folk singer 


won recently in a poker 
game in Hollywood .. . 


The Cincinnati Post, 
November 12, 1965 
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Musie Hall 


Bob Dylan, outstanding folk 
singer, gives a concert at 
Music Hall, Sunday night 
at 7:30, November 7 
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Cincinnati Enquirer, 
October 24, 1965 
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Bob Dylan Here 


On November 7 


BOB DYLAN will appear 
at Music Hall Sunday, No- 
vember 7, at 7:30 p.m. He 
has systematically shaken, 


upset, over-turned and 
finally re-routed the en- 
tire course of contemporary 


folk music. There isn’t a 
Singer in the folk field to- 
day who hasn't in some 
way been influenced by 
him, in his writing, his per- 
forming, even in his ap 
pearance The imitators 
are legion, but Dylan con- 
tinues on his own way, be- 
longing to no one, blazing 
his own trails — exciting, 
unpredictable, unexcelled. 


Cincinnati Enquirer, 
October 17, 1965 


An Editorial 


Looking Around A Lobby 


Of the 3000-odd young people who filed through 
Music Hall's ornate, usually sedate lobby Sunday night 
to hear their idol, Bobby Dylan, at least 2500 of them 
certainly were odd. Standing and watching in disbelief 
alongside Roger Pellens, Music Hall manager, I saw at 
least a dozen barefoot boys, two more barefoot but wear- 

is, & number of girls in “granny” dresses, 
motoreycle outfits complete with goggles, 
nd high-heeled boots, one girl in a gold brocade 
id flats, four girls in bell-bottom pants and boots, 


by Larry Patterson 


This past Sunday night was a 
very special one that had been 
eagerly awaited by many here at 
UC, Bob Dylan was appearing at 
Music Hall, in concert. We over- 
came seemingly unsurmountable 
obstacles in order to gain a few 
minutes of conversation with Dy- 
lan, in an attempt to gain a bit 
of insight into what makes this 


unusual young man the hottest 
item in the music industry today. 


While talking with Dylan, it is 
easy to get the feeling that you 
are surrounded by every form of 
outcast musician known to man. 
The fellows that accompany him 
on the road protect Dylan as 
though he were a tiny child, with 
the intensity of people who re- 
alize that their entire livelihood 
depends upon his every move- 
ment. 

In trying to cast some light 

upon the new-style sound that 

is the top seller across the na- 


tion today, | asked him if he 
felt that this form of music was 
going to be accepted with as 
much enthusiasm by his follow- 
erss as the old solo style was. 
He |, “What we are doing 
now is what | was searching for 
in my second and fourth al- 
bums, but I never could really 
get. We don’t sing anything re- 
ally bad. | don’t write songs for 
commercial reasons, | couldn’t 
do that, they just sort of seem- 
ed to work out that way.” 

When I asked him what his re- 
sponse had been to the reception 
he received at the show he did in 
Forest Hills, New York, this sum- 
mer, his reaction was interesting. 
“The regular band that accom- 
panies me wasn’t with me that 
day, and it just wasn't coming off 
right. I don’t know why they acted 
that way; maybe it was something 
that they weren't used to that will 
take awhile to catch on. But I 
don’t let the booing and that both- 


er me. As long as they paid their 
money, they're entitled to their 
own thinking. I know I wouldn't 
pay to hear something I wasn’t 
going to like, though, and I would 
not pay money just to boo.” 
What would you call this new 
style then, | asked. “It isn’t 
rock n’roll or the hard driving 
rock that’s coming across a lot 
now. It isn’t even folk, or what 
they’re calling folk-rock. | don’t 
know if you car a@ name on 
it, we just play Would you 
say that it is a style all your 
own, then, and do you think it 
will last longer than the usual 
trends? “You could say that we 
originated the style. It’s us and 
it’s what we’ re for, | try 
to tell it like they‘ll understand 
it, in the way that | think they 
want it. It’s how | feel; you 
know. Now | can’t say whether 
they'll like it enough to keep 
it around long, but | think it’s 
what they’re wanting. I'll play 
it until the majority don’t want 


to hear me. But what is hap- 
pening now is we‘re giving 
them a whole new way of look- 
ing at things—making them 
think—and a new reason for 
being here.” 

Getting this interview was a 
major task in itself, and the sight 
and thoughts of this interesting 
young man were experiences nev- 
er before encountered that will 
not soon be forgotten. The audi- 
ence, somewhat disappointed, to 
say the least, by a faulty sound 
system, was often noticeably dis- 
appointed by the second half of 
the show in which Dylan sang 
with a band. But seeing the 
unique and sometimes obviously 
exhibitionist types in individuals 
that attended was a treat in itself. 
However this must be recorded 
as one of Dylan'ss worsst appear- 
ences vocally, and the capacity 
audience indicated openly their 
disappointment with their idol in 
his new capacity. 


University of Cincinnati News Record, November 11, 1965 


and even one fellow in a long, black flowing cape. 


IT SEEMED like every other one of these oddballs 
was smoking, and not more than a handful looked as 
though they had never seen the inside of a barbershop. 

To top it all off, I was lucky enough to be in the same 
box with & 16-year-old kook who not only was barefoot, 
but draped those bare feet over the railing during the 
performance. The only good thing I can say about this 
boy is that his feet were clean, His tee-shirt sleeves were 
cut off and his jeans ragged, but his feet WERE clean! 


T only sat through the first half of Mr. Dylan’s con- 
cert because it had been suggested he might grant an in- 
terview with three of our “Teen-ager" reporters during in- 
termission. (It would have been cheaper to stay home 
and listen to my cat and dog fighting), But when his road 
manager said he would see none from the press that 
night, I bit my tongue to keep from saying what I really 


felt about the whole miserable affair. 


Thinking back on it, I wonder where these beatniks 
hide during the week. You seldom see them out on the 


street. 


1 ALSO WONDER what our fighting men in Vietnam 
would say at the sight of these teen-age protesters? They 
WEREN'T carrying signs, but that’s just about all they 


weren't doing! 


It was a once in a lifetime experience (I hope!) for 


a 30-odd year old editor like me! 


BY RUTH VOSS 


Cincinnati Enquirer, November 13, 1965 


FRI, NOV. 12, 8:30 P.M. 


MUSIC HALL 


FRIDAY, MOV. 12830 P.M. 
Tickets $3.00-$4.00-$5.00 


af BURROWS TICKET OFFICE 
AND ALL BRANCH STORES 


Dylan's Coming 


Folk singer Bob Dylan will bourine Man," “Like a Roll- 
appear at Public Music Hall ing Stone’’ and “Love Minus 
Nov. 12 at 8:30 p.m. His 2¢ro/No Limit. 


program includes “Mr. Tam- 


The Plain dealer, October 24, 1965 


Let's Have 
‘Still-In’ for 
Bob Dylan 


Dear Jane, 

An Open Letter to ali those 
attending the Bob Dylan 
Concert on Nov, 12: 

Let’s behave like mature 
young people and sit down 
and listen. Yes, lock our lips 
just for this one evening ard 
sit in our seats, I guarantee 
you an evening of enter- 
tainment you'll NEVER for- 
get, ever! 

I'm a fan of folk music 
and have been for several 
years, I will be in attendance 
at the Dylan Concert on Fri- 
day and I'd like to see AND 
hear him. He's not a group 
like the Beatles or Stones 
with which the audience may 
tend to be a bit riotous. 

Bob Dylan is contempor- 
ary music instilled into 2 
human being. His facial ex- 
pressions, his tone and 
whines, his handling of a 
guitar all combine to create 
him and his style of music. 
If one of these qualities are 
missing, it’s not Dylan. 

Your silence will not only 
show your maturity, but also 
your respect for Dylan’s tal- 
ent, Most sincerely, 

Phyllis Kovalcik, 18 
3425 E, 71st Street 
Cleveland 44127 


The Plain Dealer, 
November 6, 1965 


Music Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 
November 12, 1965 


Bob Dylan Concert 


AT MUSIC HALL 
Friday, Nov. 12 ° 8:30 p.m. 
BURROWS — MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


New Dylan Comes In 


RESS fi 
Slow, Lou 


13°65 
and Clear 


By JUDY PRUSNEK 


The controversial jazzed-up version of Roh Dylan, 
former protest folk singer and current voice of tlc 
young American intellectual set, met a thoughtful au- 
dience of 3000 last night in the Public Music Hall. 


Dylan, the most influen- 
tial artist in the rock ficld 
since Elvis Presley, contin- 
ued to explore his philoso- 
phy. His recent versivn ig- 
nores earnest protest for a 
simpler, more personal atti- 
tude. A five-piece rock or- 
chestra is with him. 


Working alone during the 
show's first half, Dylan 
wailed his monotone through 
slow, imagery-filled versions 
of “Tamborine Man,” “Gates 
of Eden,” and “Desolation 
Road” — all punctuated by 
biasts from the harmonica. 


Then, with a cross of 
Chuck Berry and_ hillbilly 
Tock, Dylan launched into 
painfully loud rock and roll- 
type lesser messages, includ. 
ing “Like a Rolling Stone,” 
“It Ain't Me, Babe,” and 
“Ballad of the Thin Man,” 
and “Positively Fourth 
Street,” 


TEMPORARILY losing 
fround in the folk area with 
his rock approach, an irate 
audience once drove a tear. 
ful Dylan from the stage 
after three numbers when he 
Sang at the Newpoit Folk 
Festival, 


Last night, a sedate col- 
lege and high school audi- 
ence seemed to accept the 
new Dylan, with reserva- 
tions. But Dylan fans usual- 
jy thrust manuscripts and 
poctry into his hands instead 
of tearing the clothes from 
his back. 


The Cleveland Press, 


“L don’t always under- 
stand him . . . he's very 
deep and I get new things 
out of what he says each 
time I listen to him,” one 
Ohio State sophomore said. 


“They say there's a mes- 
sage behind it all, but I 
can't concentrate long 
enough through all the noise 
to listen," one of the few 
adults present remarked. 


But whether slow and pro- 
testing or loud and commer- 
cial as many folk purists say, 
Dylan's highly-touted self 
written lyrics are still sensi- 
tive and attract an audience, 


THE LANKY minstrel 
with the wild, gray hair is 
going choad singing his 
brand of complicated im- 
agery and lesser messyges—- 
such as: 


there's no success 
like failure and failure is ne 
success 2t all...” 


“Everybody has their 
gift,” the pale Dylan, 2!, 
once remarked. “No matter 
what it is, they are stuck 
with it. I'd like to make 
daisies grow in the desert, 
but I'm a guitar player.” 


November 13, 1965 


Bob Dylan 


Bob Dylan Concert 


AT MUSIC HALL 
Friday Nov. 12 * B:30 p.m. 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE AT BURROWS 
PRICES $3 - $4- $5 


Bob Dylan — 
Fires Vocal 
Guns Here 


By GLENN C. PULLEN 


» SFE 
Byetegts 


Dylan sang his first act of 
serious ethnic songs with 
fuzzy diction and the twangy 
accents of a hillbilly. Even 
when he belted his famous 
“Mr. Tambourine Man,” 
“Desolation Road” and other 


ithe often-recorded Dylan com- 
positions, all in the upper best- 
selling bracket, with the 
fierce drive of building 

Teen-agers in the audience 
screamed ecstatically and 
rocked along with the star as 
he shouted “Just Like Tom 
Thumb’s Blues,” “Like a 
Rolling Stone” and his newest 
“Positively the 4th Street.” 
What came out of the ampli- 
fiers was a tremendously big 
beat sound, exciting to the 
young generation but deafen- 
ing to the few adults in the 
audience. 


The Plain Dealer, 
November 13, 1965 


et 

SEC ROW SEAT 
LOGE ~* $5:00 
MUSIC HALL 


nonce; 22 


Teen-Agers Deserve Acclaim 
for Behavior at Folk Concert 


The Plain Dealer report by Glenn C. 
Pullen of the Bob Dylan folk concert at the 
Music Hall Nov. 12, can only be charac- 
terized as inaccurate and lacking in a sense 
of public responsibility. When an assembly 
of 3,000 \oung people. 90° teen-agers, con- 
ducts itself in such an exemplary manner, 
the occurence deserves public acclaim, not 
disdainful and inaccurate reporting. The 
kids neither “cheered with sadistic glee.” 
or in any other manner. They neither 
“screamed = cestatically.” nor “rocked 
along.” and exhibited no behavior that any 
of those remarks imply 


We. parents of two grown children and 
a teen-ager, attended that concert with our 
youngest, who has been a folk-singing en- 
thusiast and performer for about two years. 
Although his and our own experiences with 
local folk-singing performers and audiences 
have been wholly delightful, we went to the 
Music Hal! Friday night expecting to en- 
counter at least some of the uncontrolled re- 
actions of rock and roll teen-agers that have 
been so evident during the last couple years 
The Plain Dealer reporter must have had 
similar expectations and stayed home. He 
could not have written as he did if he had 
been there. 


Despite tie youth and informal attire of 
the kids who packed the hail, their be- 
havior would have pleased George Szell and 
the Cleveland Orchestra. The attention 
throughout the performance was quiet and 
attentive, even intense, and the character- 
istic coughing of most adult audiences was 
conspicuously absent. The applause upon 
the entrance of the star and his skilled, if 
fiercely attacking. hand again after each 
number. was confined to enthusiastically ap- 
preciative clapping. with not a squeal or a 
whistle to be heard. 


At the conclusion of the program, the 
entire crowd, with an appearance of happy 
satisfaction, moved smoothly and quietly out 
of the hall and through the rain to the under- 
ground garage. neighboring parking lots, and 
public transportation—more smoothly, quiet- 
ly. and considerately than is ever seen 
around the Stadium after a Brown's or In- 
dian game . . . A lot of fine kids deserve a 
pat on the back. 


JEAN and JOUN PEARNE 
340 Virginia Kendall Road, 
Penmnsula 


The Plain Dealer, November 17, 1965 


Teen-Agers Criticize a Critic, 


Give Their Views of Concert 


“In regard to Mr. Glenn Pullen's re- 
view of the Bob Dylan concert at Music 
Hall last Friday night, we would like to 
clarify a few statements which he made 
about it. 


“First of all, no one in the audience 
cheered with sadistic glee when Bob 
Dylan sang his songs, unless you think 
sincere, appreciative applause is sadistic. 


“We don’t know if Mr. Pullen was at 
the same concert, but we were sitting in 
the fourth row, and we didn’t hear any 
songs about ‘old-fashioned parents, 
square-headed teachers and warmonger- 
ing politicians’ as Mr. Pullen put it. 

“Secondly. no one in the audience 
‘screamed ecstatically’ when he sang. In 
fact, no one screamed at all. 


“Mr. Pullen also said that the second 
half of the concert wasn’t as monotonous 
as the first half. Well, if he thought the 
concert was so monotonous, why was he 
there at all? 

“The audience was made up of seri- 
ous, thoughtful young people. 

“It is reporters like Mr, Pullen who 
confuse fact with fancy, that give all teen- 
agers a bad name.” 

DIANE NIGRO 
NORA FOX 
Lourdes Academy 


The Plain Dealer, November 19, 1965 


Massey Hall, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
November 14 & 15, 1965 


MASSEY HALL 


SUN. NOY. 14 — 8 P.M, 
MON, NOY. 15 - 8.30 P.M. 


TICKETS: $4, $3, $2 
(Sun. at $4 — Sold Out) 
NOW ON SALE AT 


Sam The Record Man 


347 Yonge Street 
Mail Orders at Massey Holl 


MASSEY HALL 
SUN. NOY. 14 — SOLD OUT 
MON. NOY, 15 — 8.30 P.M, 

Tickets — $4, $3, $2 
ON SALE AT 
SAM THE RECORD MAN 
347 YONGE STREET 


and 


MASSEY HALL BOX OFFICE 


Coming: 


Man from Ashes and Sand 


By ANTONY FERRY 
Star staff writer 

The Ashes and Sand Corporation, with 
ils forbidding overtones of nuclear holo- 
caust and global desolation, is a tight lit- 
tie corporate outfit that works out of New 
York and does business around the world. 

Ashes and Sand is not listed in any in- 
dustrial index, nor is its stock tripped out 

" daily on a ticker tape. Nobody knows ex- 
actly how well capitalized it is, but the 
assets of Ashes and Sand Corporation run 
into the millions, and there seems no end 
to the domand for its product. 

The entire corporation is named after 
the whimsy of one man. He is always 
falking about The Bomb and his Cass2n- 
dra yisions of doom as he flies about the 
continent in his own private plane. 

He believes diplomats and politicians 
are all liars and that the world is living a 
count-down before it blasts info nowhere 
and even when he goes to Europe peo- 
ple listen to him. 

This one man who ts subject to visions 
at the top of the pyramid complex of Ash- 
es and Sand is the sole productive force in 


the whole;corporation, Yet he makes al- 
most no executive decisions himself, 
These are made by advisers, counsels, 
experts in promoting his ideas, and in- 
yestment personnel who channel Ashes 
and Sand profits into underground securi- 
ties. 

In four short years the doom-saying 
purveyor of protest who heads Ashes and 
Sand has subverted, in countiess ways, 
the thinking and the tastes of hordes of 
young people. He has crystallized with his 
visions everything the young people of the 
Western World—who make up a majority 
of the population—everything they think 
about and doubt about in our middie- 
aged-oriented world. 5 

The head man of Ashes and Sand de- 
vised this very ingenious corporation to 
avoid paying 80 per cent of his earnings 
into the arms race. 

He came to Toronto on Sunday to 
preach at Massey Hall and packed it to 
the raflers, as he did again last night. 

Ashes and Sand Corporation is a folk- 
rock protest singer. 

His name is Bob Dylan. 

( 


I wonder how Toronto 
fans are going to react to 
Dylan’s concert in Massey 
Hall this Sunday and Mon- 
day. Tickets sold so fast 
that we can pretty well 
guess that the Dylan wor- 
shippers will be there again, 
plus the new teenage au- 
dience, which worships not 
so much the Dylan material 
as the man himself. eps, : 

How the old Dylan fans : ae a 
will accept his new style 3 ae j or 
complete with Levon and ‘ f a : 
the Hawks is the problem. 
At Newport he was booed 
by the real fans and loved 
by the drunks. At Dylan’s 
big Forest Hills concert in 
New York in August, the 
audience first sat quietly. 


ROBERT They added their polite ap- 
: | i 
FULFORD ‘ Then they started booing. 


Then Dylan sang Like a Rol- 

ling Stone, Here was some- For the second half, the New 

thing they had heard before DYLAN AT Dylan, the REAL Dylan present 

and they therefore cheered. ed—with Levon and the Hawks 

They later booed again. MASSEY HALL each ; 2 em os suitably 
uy 53 . = complimenting Mls always wilc 

What is it? Immaturity? In- Ve te Monday STI¢s-FOLK ROCK ild 


4 cae i) ust a i 
gram against a rock ‘n’ roll background. Sessions sights, ‘Stassey- Hol seine the 2 
The Varsity, November 11, 1965 


But to me the new Dylan seems the bet- haunting. irrepressible un : 
ter Dylan—more expressive and more ex- auenchable, irrefutable, nouveau aahee by his earliest supporters 
citing. Dylan moved on from his old har- 7 hip — folk rock ballads of the rel iad who first endorsed 
monica-and-guitar style because he found Folk singer - composer B¢b uncomparable Bob Dylan with : piel SacBee to. songs 
it boring. I can see why, The first half of Dylan grossed a whopping = ere is what's HAPPEN- declares enip-llationts wie 
his concert at Massey Hall, in this style, $17,278 for two performances ph ae - REAL DYLAN 
certainly bored me, no matter how much } ae TUS Pe oe NUT 


’ ; se = Dae # His two newest LP's, Bringing 
it pleased some of his old fans. at Toronto’s Massey Hall... ecpmaeee FG. weveent, DAS ih All |Back Hows, aid | Fai 
When he began experimenting with 


— was Dylan- Nouveau Hip. He ; 
The Ottawa Citizen, December 3, 1965 was Dylan the performer. stand. _ “2Y, °! Revisited tell the story 
rock, Dylan obviously thought he saw tre- ing firmly aloof. coldly caress- real Dylan, His new 
mendous musical possibilities in it. Now ng only hi» guit ly 
he’s proving he was right. The second 
half of the Massey Hall concert, with that 
wild rock beat coming from Levon and 
the Hawks, was a remarkable experience 
—great' waves of sound roaring off the 
stage in marvelously subtle rhythms, a 
tremendous roaring hurricane of a style. 
It’s not Social protest, nor is it New Left, 
nor is it the bogus Old American of most 
folk singers. It’s Dylan’s own new thing. I 
love it. 


Toronto Star, November 19, 1965 


More people than 
their 5 o'clock 


Look at this week 


HE'S HUNG UP ON DESOLATION RO 
24-year-old corporation head 


WHEN BOB DYLAN appeared here for 
a couple of concerts this week he affront- 
ed a few of his fans and at least two 
newspaper critics by singing half his pro- 


turning to FOLK ROCK 
Dylan has turned from his songs 


is the 


1 ‘Y protest or lentat | 
stile, ob : ; 
i isolat fopical, but he has becomes 


ing himself from them. His See Renate Bak ee 
were pure folk music : 

music Was pure and clear Dylan Wed coms 
and of excellent composition if H se Pe aes Hf 


These were his early songs— yi 


songs composed when folk mu 


sic was a medium for social pro 


audience and the aud 
felt and responded ma 
was Dylan. this was 
imilels “BOBBY BABY 
wa FOLK ROCK 

DYLAN THE POET 


or action on university cam 
pu > composed when he was 
the spokesman for the Hip- 
pies 

His first songs included With 
God On Our Side (now a ban 
-the-bomb classic Chimes of 
Freedom, Blowin’ in the Wind 

z pont nol understandin 
a fantastically right-Iecling civii i 


hts ballad ' i write. but FEELING 
ights ballad), as “Il as 
: aeagat as well a Ho millions are feeling it 


rauntir 
that 


DYLAN. He explair 


ney, don't bug me and wild 
(almost surrealistic), talkin 
walkin, shakin. blues ballads 


The Cord Weekly, November 19, 1965 


Massey Hall, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, November 14 & 15, 1965, continued 


Let's face an awful truth: 


A changed Bob Dylan booed in Toronto 


By BRUCE LAWSON 

“{'m goin’ back to Noo York 
City, I do believe I've had 
enough,” wailed Boh Dylan at 
Massey Hall last night. 

“Booo!” shouted somebody 
in the packed audience, 
“Sssss!" went somebody else, 
“Elvis!” spat out a_ third, 
There was some weak ap- 
plause in Dylan's support. 
Most of the audience appeared 
to be sitting on their hands, as 
they did for most of the night, 

It was an expression of the 
mixed feelings folk fans have 
about the young man who has 
heen their idol. Now he's gota 
rock beat, and they don't 
know what to do, 

A few people walked out of 
the concert hal! soon after the 
start of the second (rock) part 
of the performance, 

“He was the greatest wril- 
er,’ suid one, emphasizing the 
past tense. “He's just a cheap 
imitation of the Beatles,” be- 
wailed another, 

“He's changed from when 
he was here last time." one 
young man said. “It's like he 
wanted to be somewhere else. 
I'm going home and play his 
first records," said another, 
walking out into the night. 

“I'd do anything in this 
world, if you'd just let me fol- 
low you dawn," Dylan's voice 
drifted out from inside, as Le- 
von and his Hawks thumped 
out their backing. 

Dylan and his troupe [lew 


into Toronto — in their own . 


plane, so | was told — late 
yesterday afternoon. Woyld he 
be available for an interview 
before the show? “No.” re- 
plicd a young man called Dan 
Weiner, who said he “handles 
all the finance for him". 


An interview after the 
show? *'No."’ Tomorrow some 
time before his second per- 
formance on Monday night? 
“I don't think so. He doesn't 
usually talk to the press.” 

So. sitting in the audience, T 
conducted my own interview. 
Just Bob, me and the au- 
dience. For the first half, Dy- 
lan was on his own, under a 
hard spotlight: grey suit, pink 
shirt, guitar, harmonica har- 
nessed close to his mouth. 
There were touches of vintage 
Dylan. The only spontaneous 
applause during a song came 
as he started Mr. Tambourine 
Man, 

What about the early songs 
of protest and desolation; are 
they no more? | asked silent- 
ly. Back came the answer 
across the audience: “A vaga- 
hond comes reppin’ on your 
door. He's wearing the clothes 
you once wore,” wails Dylan, 

What has happened to him? 
The frail figure flings back 
through lips that never smiled 
all night: *... killed him with 
self-confidence, after  pois- 
oning him with words." 

Can that be true, Mr. Dylan? 
“When you asked me how I 
was doin’, was that some kind 
of joke? ... There's no suc- 
cess like failure, and failure’s 
no success at all,” he sings 
mournfully. The audience is 
silent, Rapt? Bored? Who can 
tell, but nobody stirs. 

He sings of Ezra Pound and 
T. S. Eliot; he rhymes silence 
with violence; mixes Ophelia 
and Noah in the one verse, 
Cinderella and Romeo in an- 


other, The harmonica squeals 


too close to the microphone, 
“Hey Mr. Tambourine Man, 
sing a song to me... I'm not 
sleepy and there jis no place 
I'm goin’ to..." 

The first half of the jingle- 
jangle evening ends, and we 
know we have seen and heard 
part of what we used to know 
as the real Dylan. 

The long-distance interview 
continues with the reticent 
Mr. Dylan as he comes front 
and centre with the Hawks for 
the second half. Why is he shy 
with the press? “Go ‘way 
fram my window," the answer 
booms back, “I'm not the one 
you want, baby, I'm not the 
one you need,” 

Can you amplify on that? 1 
ask silently. “There oughta he 
a Jaw ‘gainst vou comin’ round’ 
... Somethin: is happ'nin’ 
here, and you don't know what 
it is — do you Mr, .lones?" 
comes the multi-decibel reply, 
reinforced by the Hawk beat 
and almost every electronic 
gadget ever invented to boost 
noise to the unbearable level. 
Then he sings about a one- 
eyed dwarf, 

One last question, for the in- 
terest of the fans. What are 
you like as a person? “Baby if 
you want me to, I can be just 
like you, And pretend that we 
never touched.” 

He hurries offstage, and 
perhaps 30 people — mostly 
young girls — jump onstage 
and chase him. None of them 
gets near him. 


Thank you, Mr. Dylan, 


The Globe and Mail, November 15, 1965 


Dylan’s gone commercial 


By ANTONY FERRY 
Star staff writer 

A fan of Bob Drian's 
came out of Dylan’s sold- 
out concert at Massey Hall 
Yast night and asked an- 
other Dylan fan what he 
‘ of the two-hour 


“It stank.” came the re- 
ply. as the fan melted into 
the coid night 


middie of a song. “ 
turning your back to us.” 
As he plugged in an electric 
guitar. ther cried “Let's 
hear the words. forget the 
electronics.” 
A folksong fan walked out 
ing “Dylan. you're doing 


crying 
it for money!” and at the 


back of the hall came the 
ultimate insult. 

“Elvis,” the voice said. 
“You're another Elvis.” 

It is hard to explain what 


one letter to each square, to 
form four ordinary words. 


this bitterness is all about. I 
can only say I have been 
a Dylan fan myself for 
three years and I went to 
the concert full of konest 
anticipation, despite all the 
rumors thar Dylan had 
sold out to commercialism. 

T joined the fan quoted at 
the top of this story and find 
it hard to be temperste. 


BEATLE ORGY 


Here was a Bob Drtan 
who once was a purist, a 
folk-poet of America in di- 
rect line to Woody Guthrie. 
now electronically hooked 
up to a third-rate Yonge St. 
rock ‘n’ roll band (?) which 
he has now contracted. That 
great \oice. 2 wonderfully 
clean poet's voice, is buried 
under the same Big Sound 
that draws all the Scream- 
jes to a Beatle orgy of pu- 
bescent kids at Maple Leaf 
Gardens. 

The aforementioned third- 
rate Yonge St rock ‘n’ rol 


band. called “Levon and the 
Hawks?" does most of the 
electronic fronting for Dy- 
lan, who seems now to be 
faking his own guitar play- 
ing. The Big Sound drowns 
out all his message. but eli- 
cits hysterical squea!s from 
a small segment of voung 
girls who dart to the front 
of the stage like they dig his 
sound but are totally deaf to 
his ivrics and only wish he 
was the Beatles. 

This is apparent!y what 
the New Dylan and the 
makers of his Image want. 

But in ters of seats 
throughout Masser Halt 
there were serious vouns 
Kids. umiversity students. 
and people in their mid<0s 
and early <0s to whom this 
is not what ther paid out 
amoney for. 


HAPPENED BEFORE 


Their anger at the big 
sell-out of a talent might be 
amusing. except that it has 
happened before io Scott 
Fitzgerald. and Heming- 
wa}. to John dos Passos. 

_ Louis Armstrong. Clifford 
; Odets aid every other 
American artist of honest 

} gifts who gave in to the sys- 
tem. 

Every disappointed pa- 
tron at Massey Hall last 


Avenue 
sell-out. But they didn't ex- 


: He had even written, a | 
; few long years ago. a song | 
: which he said “wasn’t writ- 
; tenin Tin Pan Allev—where | 
* most of the folksongs come 
| from now'days. This was | 
. written in the United | 
| States—” j 
Bob Dylan now belongs to | 


THE ULTIMATE OPEN LETTER & A 
REVIEW OF DYLAN’S NOVEMBER CON- 
CERT: 


It used to be easy to imitate Dylan, Almost 
everyone could afford blue jeans, cowboy 
boots, and a beat-up Gibson, But, now you 
need a Fender electric guitar and custom- 
made suits, Then too, using Dylan as a 
model, it wasn't too hard to make up your 
own songs about that dusty old highway and 
the sound of your own name. 


But just when everyone was getting into the 
groove, and epic songs like “Eve of De- 
struction” were high on the Hit Parade, a 
funny thing happened. Dylan stopped writ- 
ing protest songs. (Actually, he stopped 
earlier, but hangers-on and John Q, Public 
are always a few months behind.) 


This was the cue for the nay-sayers to 
come out in full force. Wounded folk- 
niks and self-styled critics, formingtheir 
own Greek chorus of protest, pointed the 
accusing finger and howled insults of 
“selling out" and “commercialism”. Edi- 
tors of folk magazines wrote pious open 
letters to Dylan, under the pretense of love 
of folk music. Other writers scrambled for 
the now vacant position of King of the 
Protest song writers, Accordingto critics 
and according to Phil Ochs, Phil has 
inherited the throne. 


Dylan was no longer the fair-haired boy of 
the folk world. Even at that grand revival 
Meeting, The Newport Folk Festival, some 
of the audience are reported to have booed 
him. They said, in effect, “Now look here, 
Bob, what do you mean by this folk-rock 
stuff? We're just getting used to your 


protest songs. You've got no right to 
change your style because we dig the way 
you sing, You can’t change now.” 


While the price of a ticket or a record 
may entitle the payer to voice disappoint- 
ment or disapproval, does it also entitle 
him, piously and self-righteously, to pre- 
sume to arrest artistic development and to 
make static one of the most creative and 
communicative minds of our times? I 
think not. 


Protest songs, like newspapers, are fine. 
In some cases they are even better. The 
“Ballad of Hattie Carroll” was a classic 
as soon as it was written; likewise though 
in a more general vein, was Phil Ochs 
“Here's to the State of Mississippi.” 


Some memories are indeed short, It was 
only a few years ago, that Dylan's protest 
songs were regarded by the public as the 
nonsensical babblings of a professional 
angry young man. By the time they had 
come to understand him, Dylan had moved 
on to another level. It was inevitable. 


Events shape history, but behind every 
event there stands a man, andwithin every 
man a multitude of human, and sometimes 
not so human, ideas, feelings and emotions, 
Love, hate, joy, sorrow, greed, charity-- 
these are the real architects of humar 
relationships. 


“Hattie Caroll” and “With God on Their 
Side” are great songs because of their 
powerful description of actions taken by 
man against his fellow man. But I considez 
“Hard Rain” to be greater because of the 
mood of black despair and humandepravity 
that it evokes so unforgettably in the lis- 
tener: 


“I've been ten thousand miles in the 
mouth of a graveyard... 

I met a young child beside a dea 
pony... 

I heard the sound ofa clownashe crie 
in the alley... 

Where the home in the valley meet: 
the damp dirty prison...” 


' Tin Pan Alley. 
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BOB DYLAN 


It is a fairly common conception that Bob 
Dylan has sold his soul, has gone com~ 
mercial, since he began performing ina 
Rock style. Instead of focusing one’s atten- 
tion on the purity or non-purity of folk 
music and on the manner in which Dylan 
now relates or does not relate to its 
standards, why not focus on the new 
Dylan sound and see what it is in itself 
without placing it under any accessible 
musical nomenclature, 


What has happened is, that Dylan, through 
the medium of the rock band, is disse- 
minating his music to a larger public 
audience, Not only does he speak to the 
folk enthusiasts but also to the teenagers, 
In fact, now that he’s on the Hit Parade, 
he can be heard by anyone, It isn’t only 
the Rock sound which speaks; his poetry 
has a message for everyone. It has an 
imagery less linear, less narrative, more 
fragmented and multi-leveled that allows 
each listener to fill in and complete the 
picture of what he thinks Dylan is singing 
about. 


The Rock band creates a polyphonic music, 
that is, several instruments each playing 
an improvised melodic line simultaneous- 
ly, This allows hearing-in-depth for the 
listener. Something new on each hearing 
appears; a feeling of ego-loss in a sea 
of electric sound as occurred at a live 
performance in Toronto’s Massey Hall on 
Nov. 14 and 15, 1965. 


In the first half of the concert when Dylan 
performed alone, the cross-rhythms be- 
tween the guitar and harmonica created a 
condensed, concentrated complexity of 
steady pulse and floating melodic lines. His 
harmonica was full of new patterns that 
were reminiscent of parabolic sound cur~ 
ves or sirens, 


Hoot, January 1966 


After intermission, the Rock band joined 
Dylan on stage and made Massey Hall 
reverberate as rarely before. Dylan’s 
voice was drowned out except when he 
yelled into the mike. 


Dylan did one of his early songs ‘Baby 
Let Me Follow You Down’ as a new 
arrangement with the group--a new ex- 
perience for those who had ears to hear 
and a nightmare for those who left. 


Besides clothing old songs in new colors, 
Dylan also changed the tempos. If, on a 
record, the song is in a slow tempo then 
at the concert it was done in a fast tempo 
and vice-versa. His flexibility of tempo 
demonstrated a much more total knowledge 
of time and its elasticity than many musi- 
cians who tend to put a piece of music in 
a temporal] strait-jacket, 


His singing style was a subtle mixture of 
song and speech fluctuating between one 
and the other, which gave his singing the 
character of a chant. 


“Bringing It All Back Home” was the first 
album to show this new Dylan sound. The 
tracks that use the Rock band exhibit a 
light comic Country and Western quality 
both in words and music. There arealsoa 
sufficient number of solo Dylan tracks to 
please and woo the old Dylan fan. 


“Highway 61 Reyisited", was the second 
album to display this new Dylan sound, The 
Rock band tracks have a tougher quality 
and are especially highlighted by the elec- 
tric guitar of Mike Bloomfield. The album 
as a whole is a new synthesis of various 
styles of popand folk music, R & B, country 
and western, and Rock and Roll, 


Whether one is for or against the new 
Dylan, the fact remains that he has grown 
both as a poet and as a musician, and will 
probably continue to develop in the future. 


Art Charpentier 


FOLK NOTES 
FOR ROCKS 


By STAN LEW 


If I described the audince 
at Bob Dylan’s two recent 
Toronto concerts as a galgle 
of Grade 10 twerps, I 
wouldn’t be far of the mark. 
The average age of the 
audience must have been 
twelve. 

I had the misfortune of 
sitting behind the most ob- 
noxious five. These little 
girls (whose greatest hero 
next to Dylan is probably 
Ann Landers) kept running 
up to the stage and taking 
photos with a plastic Po- 
loroid. Ten seconds later the 
print would be developed, 
and it was passed, along with 
a flashlight, from one twerp 
to another. Completely un- 
believable. I strongly doubt 
that they listened to a word 
of the concert. As Dylan 
changes, so changes his 
audience. 

Cowboy Bob performed 
alone for the first half of 
the concert. He seemed 
entirely bored with his 
audience (as usual) and with 
himself (which is something 
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Jeers, 


By BARRIE HALE 


B= DYLAN packed 
Massey Hall last 


at Massey Hall last night. 
Some few went because 
they didn't really believe 
the early reputation. A 
great many went because 
they had heard he'd 
switched to rock and roll 
but just couldn't believe 
their ears. 


And some went, as to a 


piece of The Idol for their 
altars. 


and beautiful ballads and 
(to synthesize several blues- 
ballad-tip traditions) what 
can only be called Dylan- 
BODgs ..s 


“She's got everything she 
needs,” he sang, “she's an 
artist, she don't look back . 
. . She can take the dark out 
of the nighttime and paint 
the daytime black..." 

THE BREAK 


And he sang The Gates Of 
Eden, and Desolation Row, 
and Hey, Mr. Tambourine 
Man, play a song for me 
» . » the place was like a 
church. Not a word from 
Dylan between the songs, 
not a sound In Massey Hall 
except his, and anthems of 
applause after every num- 
ber. Then came the break 


Onto the stage to begin 
the second half, came L+- 
von and The Hawks, a 
powerful rotk and roll 
group consisting of drums, 
amplified piano, electric 
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new). He came alive while 
singing “Love Minus Zero” 
and “Desolation Row” but 
seemed compltely  disinte- 
rested in his other material. 

After intermission, things 
changed. Dylan’s props in- 
cluded three electric guitars, 
and organ, drums, piano, 
fourteen amplifiers (by 
actual] count) two glasses of 
water and Levon and the 
Hawks. 

I don’t subscribe to the 
opinion that Dylan has soid 
out and _ prostituted his 
talent. He was making money 
before he became electrified. 
Nobody cuts records for 
free. I was quite happy to 
see him stop protesting. It 
doesn't take much talent to 
write a protest song — even 
Phil Ochs can do it. And look 
at the crap that P. F. Sloane 
and Barry McQuire are turn- 
ing out. 

What I'm trying to say is 
that I think that what Dylan 
is now doing is pretty ex- 
citing. Much of What came 
hurtling through tke ampli- 
fiers was highly creative and 
completely original. And it 
will sound far better if he 
gets a presentable group to 
back him up. As an animal 
band, Levon and the Hawks 
make a lot of noise. The 
second Hawk from the left, 
on bass guitar, is particularly 
incompetent. 


Dylan seemed to take an 
interest in what he was doing 
in this half of his concert. 
In addition to his more 
recent (like “Ballad of a 
Thin Man” and “Tom 
Thumb’s Blues”) he present- 
ed new arrangements. of 
some of his older ones “I 
Don't Believe You” came out 
sounding like Little Stevie 
Wonder. And “It Ain't Me 
Babe” was almost unrec- 
ognizable due to some weird, 
wonderful timing innovation 
that Dylan created for it. 

The concerts (both of 
which were identical in con- 
tent, by the way) ended with 
“Positively 4th Street” and 
“Like a Rolling Stone”, after 
which hordes of twerps, 
who had been crouching in 
front of the stage like so 
many frogs, stormed it, burn- 
ing and pillaging all that 
stood in their path. 

One man escaped, Dylan. 


few girls, their hair flashing 
brilliantly through the spot- 
light, rushed the stage to 
get an I-was-there photo- 
graph, and then retreated, 
during this last session, 
they packed themselves 
down in front of the stage, 
ready to storm it — girls 
and boys alike. 


CHIT-CHAT 


The audience began to 
shout at itself — the cries 
were directed toward Dy- 
lan, but he, engrossed with 
electronic sounds, paid no 
notice, 


“Elvissss?" someone 
screamed sarcastically. 


“Why don't you sing 
folk?" cried someone else 


“Why don't you mind 
your own business?” came 


Cheers For Dylan 


a female reply, nice and 
joud (the acoustics at Mas- 
sey Hall were splendid ) 


Most of the songs in the 
second set were met with a 
combination of asppleuse 
(heartfelt), boos (ill-organ- 
ized, but real), and screams 
of transport. The essence of 
the thing was Dylan singing 
(at the plano, self-accompa- 
nied)... You know some- 
thing is happening here, but 
you don't know what it is, 
do you, Mr. Jones? 


To end the concert, Dylan 
spoke his first impromptu 
words: “Thank you very 
much,” and just made it off 
the stage before he was 
swept under by the tide of 
raptuous chicks. 


A half-hour after the con- 
cert, they were still there, 
trying to touch the plane 
Dylan had played, trying to 
steal a drumstick, jest 
hanging around for him te 
come out. 


At the height of his career 
as The New Voice in folk 
music, Bob Dylan switched 
to rock and roll. He could 
stand to lose himself some 
of the audience that put him 
where he is. But on the ba- 
sis of last night's perform- 
ance at Massey Hall, he is 
picking up many more 
where the others left off... 
they know something is 
happening there, they don't 
know just what it is, but 
they dig it. 
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BY PETER GZOWSKI 


DYLAN: 
AN EXPLOSIO 
OF POETRY 


How “the tattered Napoleon” rules the New Musiwsh cool lyrics 


LiKE MOST GROWN-UPS of the 1960s, 1 had until 
as possible listening 10 
rock and roll had 
popular 
med to all older genera 
too dull. 1 had found 
my satisfaction instead in the usual moderate f 
of jazz 
my one concession to our ch 
revival of folk music in 
Jong ago, though, I began to notice 
y many of the musicians who have inter 
from 


Fecently speat as little time 
rock-and-roll 
seemed what 


music, To me 
1 suppose the music of all 
generations has se 


joud, too boorish. 


in a dilettantish sampling of the classics a 
nging times 
quite a lot of the new 
America. N 
that not 
ested and pleased me over the past few years, 


A pensive Bob Dylan (abo 


right), backed by Le 


“IN THE NEW 
MUSIC THEY HAVE 
FOUND WHAT 

THEY HAVE 

BEEN MISSING’ 


! proceeded to play. to a 
driving, rhythm-and-blues backing, an in- 
Mozartian flu While this was, I 

the most extreme case of eclecticism I came 

was surprising only in 
ws from all sources, and 


audience, a 
steady 
tricate, solo. 
think 
across in my research 
degree. The music di 
the only label that truly sums it up is 
the New Music 

Important as the changes in musical form are, 
though, they are only one part of the New Music 
More important are the changes in content, The 
central figure of those changes is Bobby Dylan. 
Dylan is until he moved into the New 
Music, the most successful folk singer of his or 
any other day erin’ minstrel who 
has become so enormously popular that, at the 
age of twenty-four, he can afford to do his ram- 
blin’ and his wanderin’ in his own private Lock- 
heed Lodestar, complete with two full-time pilots 
Last November, Dylan came to Toronto, to per- 
form a brace of concerts at Massey Hall, and 1 
along with more than five thousand other fans 
who had bought the concerts out three weeks in 
arranged to sce one of them. 


oF was, 


@ ramblin’, w 


advance, 

It was one of the most enthralling evenings 1 
have ever spent in a concert hall, For the first 
half, Dylan, a stim wistful figure in a grey checked 
suit, high-necked white sweater and polished black 
Wellingtons, stood alone, illumined by a single 
spotlight, working his way through some of his 
newest folk songs — Gates Of Eden; It’s All Over 
Now, Baby Blue; Desolation Row: Hey, Mister 
Tambourine Man: layer upon layer of the haunt- 
ing, poetic imagery that marks all his works. long 
complex lines of abstract symbolism, sometimes 
almost chanted to the unadorned strumming of 
his acoustic guitar. There was no ornament to his 
presentation, no patter, no cozening of the audi- 
ence. His pale, poet's face remained unsmiling 
While flashes of a gay. goof-off, almost nonsensi 
cal humor often light up Dylan's work, for at least 
the first part of that evening in Toronto he was 
in a serious mood, In return, his young fans were 
polite, attentive, even absorbed. But their enthu- 
siasm was restrained, Only the misty, evocative 
Tambourine Man was recognized {rom its opening 
chords and greeted by applause. And that night, 
Dylan sang Tambourine Man badly, rushing it, 


Maclean’s, January 22, 1966 


) waits for his Toronto concert to begin 
jon and the Hawks, he strums, 


Bobby Dylan to the bright new Canadian star Gor 
don Lightfoot, but many of the writers about music 
whom I admire, from the American Nat Hentoff to 
the British Kenneth Allsop, were turning with in- 
creasing enthusiasm to some of the newer forms of 
rock and roll, and I decided to investigate w 
happening for myself. To my astonishment, 
learned while many of the rest of us have had our 
backs turned and our radios off, “rock and roll” has 
quietly — well, Imit that’s hardly the word 
but unobtrusively — become the most fascinating 
form of music of the 1960s, I'd go further. in fact 
Rock and roll, in its newest m is now 
the most v 


at was 
1 have 


nifestation. 
al, exciting art form in America. 

The operative phrase in that judgment-in-super- 
latives is, of course, “in its newest manifestation. 
The kind of music | am talking about bears only a 

nily resemblance to the hard-core rock and 
roll of the 1950s, the sound of Elvis Presley and Bill 
Haley and his Comets. ft shares with its forbear 
only the big. bluesy beat, and the electronic amplifi 
cation of its instruments, (To that extent, incidentally 
it is the real electronic music of today, succeeding 
in popularity where those experimenting in the clas- 
sical field have failed.) 

Most commonly, the new music of the 1960s is 
called “folk-rock,” and certainly it has seemed to 
grow directly from a marriage of the folk music of 
the 1950s, I rock and roll. But to the 

isicians who are playing it, I've learned, folk-rock 

highly unsatisfactory term, In fact, they poi 
s heavily from jazz, from 
s, from country and west 


nd the origin 


out. their music also dra 
both urban and rural bi 
ern, and, to a surprising degree, from classical forms. 
Where once popular music could be classified in a 
neat series of boxes, from cool, modern jazz on the 
one hand to daown-home country on the other, many 
of today’s young musicians tend to treat it all as one 
single spectrum: to find their new expression they 
dip recklessly into the best of any part of the spec- 
trum, While the Fender bass player of a new group 

Greenwich Village, for instance, is beating out a 
steady, whomp-whomp, Nashville backing. his lead 
guitarist may be playing riffs that sound like nothing 
so much as Joha Coltrane, and the harmonica man, 
standing eyeball to eyeball with the microphone, may 
be wailing away in the idiom of the Chicago blues. 
At one point during an amplified jam session in one 
Village club 1 happened into during the preparation 
of this report, the Fender-bass man of an exciting 
new group called the Blues Project, turned his guitar 
over to a relief man from the / continued overleaf 
Then on stage (centre 


sings, and blows occasionally on harmonica 


MACLEAN'S 


Canadian folk singers lan and Sylvia have explored the New Music in two singles, one 
of them backed by a 19-piece band. A song written by Sylvia soared to the top of charts 


driving the poetic subtleties into a pattern of 
doggerel-eared rhythms, his voice tiring from an 
hour's uninterrupted performing. As Tambourine 
Man ended, he turned wordlessly and walked off 
the stage for intermission, acknowledging nothing. 

The second half, as they say, was something 
else: the New Music. Dylan entered first, carry- 
ing his wafer-thin electric guitar. Then the group 
that he had recently signed to accompany him 
in all his concerts, Levon and the Hawks, all 
but one of whom, coincidentally, come from 
around Toronto. Organ. Fender bass. Drums. 
Piano, Lead guitar, Everything boosted electroni- 
cally. A microphone rested on the piano’s most 
resonamt plane. The guitars were plugged into a 
battery of chrome-plated, suitcase-sized amplifiers, 
whose red contro! lights blinked on and off in the and wriggle and watusi in his seat. Instead, there 
half light of the stage, “Visually,” a member of the was rapt attention. As Dylan, in his curious, 
audience remarked later, “it was like some kind  Guthrie-esque accent, wailed the poetry of his 
of super-pop art. It reminded me very much of lyrics into the microphone, the young fans 


a John Cage concert, all wild and surrealistic.” 

‘At Dylan's signal, Levon and the Hawks ex- 
ploded into sound like a squadron of jet planes, 
a leaping, rising, crushing wave of sound that 
pulsed the air and rocked the floor. In the bal- 
cony, I could feel the bass notes through the soles 
of my shoes. “I felt I could float right out of my 
seat and hang suspended above the stage,” a 
normally sedate cri said on the CBC a few days 
later, and, apparently feeling the same, the hither- 
to restrained audience burst into an answering 
roar of applause. Yet for all the throbbing emo- 
tion of the music, the audience remained physical- 
ly quite still, No one stood. No one shouted. No 
‘one seemed, as even sane people sometimes seem 
in, for instance, discotheques, bound to writhe 


Rock-and-roll_pertormers, like Canada’s David Clayton Thomas (left), are now showing 
the: Dylan intluence. Among current groups, The Lovin’ Spoontul typity the New Music. 


mouthed the words along with him, and the 
grown-ups, some looking simply puzzled, strained 


to hear through the din 


Now when all of th 


Hower ladies want back 


what they have lent you 


And the smell of their roses does not remain 
And all of your children start to resent you 


Won't yo 


come see me Queen Jane* 


You say you lost your faith 


But that 


not where it's at 


You had no faith to lose 


And you 


And, mov 


10 the piano himself 


the lines 


from his Ballad Of A Thin Man that have become 
@ catch phrase for Dylan and his music, Dylan 


speaking 10 the world and, 
Verse, to journalists: 


as it happens in this 


You walk into the room 
With your pencil in your hand 
You see somebody naked and you say 
who is that man? 
something is happening here 
But you don't know what it is 
Do you, Mister Jones?* 


(In all fairness to my own occupation, I ought 
to point out that Ballad Of A Thin Man also in- 
cludes verses putting down, among other people, 
lawyers.) 


wrote the American columnist and critic 
Ralph J. Gleason last year, in a burst of enthusi- 
asm rare even for a San Francisco adult, “is the 
clown, the tattered Napoleon, [the] Don Quixote 
of today, riding across the neon-lighted jungle, 


DYLAN, 


$ by M. Witmark And Sons. Used by per- 


across the moon country past lines of empty drive- 
in movies showing Vistavision pictures of what's 
happening. The vision is apocalyptic, the images 
slowing, and he speaks to all men and women. 
There is something there for everyone, young or 
old, if only they will listen.” 

And the point is, of course, they do listen 
Dylan's popularity — forty-eight of his songs 
were recorded in one month this winter alone 
is as if all the fittle teeny-boppers out there in 
fanland had suddenly decided to decorate their 
bedrooms with Jackson Pollock reproductions; as 
if the latest Alain Resnais film were to knock 
Bonanza off the Trendex charts. “He is the most 
popular single performer in America. perhaps in 
the world.” says Ralph Gleason, Another US. 
journalist and critic, Jack Newfield, has called 
Dylan “part of the new cultural tradition in Amer 
ica — the opposite of High Culture, perhaps more 
significant and certainly more vital.” Newfield 
went on to describe the new culture as “the cul- 
ture of the streets,” exemplified, he said, by Char- 
lie Parker in the 1940s, Allen Ginsburg and Lenny 
Bruce and William Burroughs in the 1950s, and 
in the 1960s by Dylan. 

Yet even that description scems to fall short 
of measuring Dylan's impact on the American 
scene. Parker influenced jazz, but he didn't 
change its terms. Ginsburg influenced poetry and 
Burroughs influenced literature, but they didn't 
change the terms other writers operated by. Yet 
Dylan has made his music a part of our times, 
and he has made the complex, angst-ridden, pres- 
surized 1960s — the age of alienation — a part 
of his music, and therefore of popular music. 
Unlike any of the “street-culture” figures who 
preceded him, Dylan gets through 

Often, the people to whom he is getting 
through don’t quite understand how it happens. 
Dylan's poetry is, I think, what Marshall McL 
han would call a cool medium: the songs them- 
selves are the message. “I can take one sentence 
like that one from Baby Blue,” a young mother of 
my aquaintance was saying not long ago. “You 
know, the one about ‘Yonder stands your orphan 
with his gun / Crying like a fire in the sun.* and 
it just hits me — as a woman. 1 can’t explain it, 
really: there is this mother who's been deserted 
by her man, or lost her man in some way, and 
the child is crying for his father, and yet the 
woman knows that the child's grief compared to 
hers is...well, like a fire in the sun. It's all 
there in those short lines. It's poetry, 1 suppose, 
and it gets to me in a way that no poetry I took 
in college ever could.” 

On a more official level, British author and 
critic Kenneth Allsop calls Dylan simply “the 
most remarkable poet of the sixties. “She wears 
an Egyptian ring / That sparkles before she speaks 
/ She is a hypnotist collector | ¥ 
antique."* What docs it mean? What does it mat- 
fer? It arrows, as poetry should, beyond the com- 
partment of literal meaning. and impales, he is 
himself.” 


are a walking 


THE MOTTEST ITEM on the long-playing record 
market in Canada this winter, if New York trends 
are any indication, will likely be The Baroque 
Beatles Book, which, while not quite a part of 
the New Music, illustrates an important point 
about the New Music's origins. The Baroque 
Beatles Book is a collection of Beatles tunes, 
from | Want To Hold Your Hand w Hard Day's 
Night, played in mock-Bach, mock-Mozart and 
mock-Handel fashion by a selection of classically 
trained musicians, and early in the winter it was 
selling so fast in New continued on page 39 


York that Elektra, the company that 
distributes it, needed three disc-press- 
ing plants to keep up with the demand. 
The point it makes about the New 
Music is that whatever adults may 
have thought of their mops of hair, 
their royal honors, or their maniacal 
young fans, The Beatles have been, 
all along, remarkably gifted com- 
posers; in the classical form of The 
Baroque Beatles Book, their melodies 
stand up superbly. As well, of course, 
with their irreverence for authority, 
and their sense of vitality, The Beatles 
hold very much the same brief for 
life as Bobby Dylan—Dylan has been 
called not only the American Yev- 
tushenko but the American John 
Lennon — and, perhaps, it was inevi- 
table that the most popular group in 
the world and the most popular single 
performer would somehow get to- 
gether. 

The inevitable occurred in 1964, 
when Dylan traveled to England, 
heard and became absorbed by the 
Mersey sound, and began to wonder 
about how his own music might fit 
into it. Until then, Dylan had been— 
as Kenneth Allsop points out he still 
is—very much his own man, and to 
a certain extent a misunderstood one 
by his public. Many of his early 
songs dealt directly with topical sub- 
jects; he seemed to speak not only 
to the restless and dissatisfied young 
people who were buying his records, 
but for them. Blowing In The Wind 
was a searingly lovely outery against 
racial injustice; Don't Think Twice 
a cool put-down of the clichés of 
romantic love. He was the heir of 
Woody Guthrie and Pete Seeger, 
the voice of protest, the poet of dis- 
trust. “7 saw a black branch with 
blood that kept drippin’,"” he wrote in 
one early Dylan song called Hard 
Rain, “I saw a room full of men with 


hammers a-bleedin’.”* \n his wake, 


inspired by his success, came a whole 
shoal of new writers and singers of 


protest songs —Phil Ochs, Mark 
Spoelstra, Tom Paxton, Peter La 
Farge: the broadside movement of 
the 1960s—the movement that 
appeared to end in  near-caricature 
with the recent hit Eve Of Destruction, 
by Barry McGuire. Yet as the protest 
movement swelled to its most im- 
portant, Dylan, the man who had 
inspired it, seemed almost to turn his 
back on it. “Songs can't change the 
world,” he told a reporter. “I've never 
written a political song... When you 
don't like something, you gotta just 
learn not to need that something.” 
No one could own him, no one could 
classify him, he seemed to be saying. 
He spoke for no one but himself. 
He just wrote what he felt. He wasn't 
out to change the world, but to express 
what he saw, in the way he knew 
how to express it. And the more 
imitators he inspired, the more he 
withdrew into his own, private, poet's 
world, a world of increasingly subtle 
symbols, of image piled on image, of 
songs like giant abstract paintings. “He 
is the Chagall of today's music,” says 
the Canadian folksinger and writer 
Ian Tyson. “You just can’t write songs 
today without being influenced by 
him.” 

The precise moment of birth of 
folk-rock, the New Music, is usually 
considered to be the recording session 
for Dylan's fifth album of his own 
songs, Bringing It All Back Home. 
The first side of the record was Dylan 
alone, accompanying himself on the 
acoustic guitar, blowing, as he has 
always done, occasional choruses on 
the harmonica, The second side, like 
the second half of the Toronto con- 
cert, began with a loud, sliding twang 
from an electric guitar—dawn of the 
new age! — and these words, to Sub- 
terranean Homesick Blues: 

Johnny's in the basement 

Mixing up the medicine 

I'm on the pavement 

Thinking about the government* 
And on and on — sung by Dylan 


Maclean’s, January 22, 1966, 
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Massey Hall, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, November 14 & 15, 1965, continued 


folkmusic 
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Now that Toronto’s Hate 
Bob Dylan Week is some- 
what blown over, let's really 
review his Massey Hall con- 
certs at the beginning of the 
week instead of merely 
throwing, invectives at his 
new style. 

I think most of Dylan's 
fans are still so bewildered 
by the new folk-rock style 
that they immediate become 
reactionary and shun it as 
a sell-out. After all, Dylan is 
now playing an electric gui- 
tar and being backed by a 
rock 'n’ roll group and that 
smacks much too much of 
hit parades, and tin pan al- 
ley and CHUM et al. 

As a result, the old fans 
turn away from Dylan simp- 
ly because the people they 
don’t like, the teenie-bop- 
pers, the screamies, like him 
now. 

But the old fans idolized 
Dylan just as much, They 


grabbed on to him because 


the influence of groups such 
as the Beatles and the Rol- 
ling Stones that caused this 
realization, 

Dylan always was a pot- 
entially great blues singer; 
someone once mentioned that 
he could be the greatest 
white bluesman in the world. 
He sings with a passion, a 
conviction, and an emotio- 
nal drive that few perform- 
ers can match. His rough 
and at times whining voice 
can be very effective with 
blues. That's what Dylan has 
realized. 

It is in that area of mu- 
sic that he can be the most 
creative today. Sure he re- 
minded the old fans of the 
Woody Guthrie-like singer 
deploring aspects of the 
world around him and sing- 
ing about them. He revived 
the styles and atmosphere 
of the roots of American 
folk music and adapted them 
to a contemporary context. 

But it was evident in his 


Bobby, baby, it’s about that hair! 


he was saying things they 
felt, and then they wouldn't 
let loose. As a result Dylan 
now is freeing himself. If he 
wants to change styles that's 
his business. 

At the same time, Dylan 
is furthering a tendency he 
started some time ago, that 
of withdrawing from the 
world, becoming more intro- 
spective, and less concerned 
with the injustices he used 
to write about. He is com- 
municating with the audien- 
ce much less. The young ra- 
dicals cannot identify with 
him anymore. 

But at the same time. Dy- 
lan has come to realize that 
the most exciting and inven- 
tive things being done in 
popular music right now are 
in rhythm and blues. It was 


concerts that his early work 
is now a drag for him to 
perform. The first half, en- 
tirely performed with only 
his acoustic guitar and his 
mouth-harp accompani- 
ment, was mechanical, al- 
most as if it were a record 
that was turned on, did its 
little bit, and then walked 
off. 

He started off badly with 
She Belongs To Me, a sloppy 
performance probably be- 
cause he wasn't warmed up. 
But the same must be said 
about Ballad to Ramona and 
Gates of Eden. It wasn’t un- 
til his fourth song, Baby 
Blue, that he started to come 
alive, and Desolation Row, 
sung later, was a brilliant 
performance. 

In the second half he was 


volkmar richter 


: swinger or sell-out? 


plagued with band troubles. 
The organ was at times too 
loud, at times too quiet, the 
drummer sometimes upstag- 
ed him. In general his per- 
formance has not yet been 
fully integrated with the 
band which is supposed to 
be merely there to accompa- 
ny him. 

But Levon and the Hawks 
are not a third-rate Yonge 
Street band, as one of the 
downtown papers said. 
They're probably the best 
rhythm and blues band ever 
to come out of Toronto. Dy- 
lan chose them because 
they're the best he has heard. 
Some hard practising with 
them should clear up many 
of the problems. 


Tombstone Blues, the first 
song in the second half, was 
— as the critics have charg- 
ed about his whole new act 
— just a lot of noise. The 
band covered up Dylan and 
sounded as if they were play- 
ing in a huge warehouse at 
that. But all these faults gra- 
dually corrected themselves 
as the concert progressed. 


When he sang Like Tom 
Thumb’s Blues, Dylan was 
in his best form, Here he 
displayed the way he can 
get into a song. He was live- 
lier, moving around, jump- 
ing with the rhythm alittle. 
His singing and the intense 
involvement he displayed 
caused a few chills at this 
point. 


And ironically enough this 
point is also where the jeers 
came “Elvis” shouted one 
ridiculous fellow. “Why 
don't you shut up and mind 
your own business?” answer- 
ed back a female fan. A few 
boos were drowned out by 
cheers. But all this reaction 
was infinitesimal despite 
the way the daily papers 
played it up. The audience, 
unlike Jast year’s which had 
come to worship without 
questioning, was skeptical 
and ready to disapprove. 


An entirely reworked ver 
sion of It Ain't Me Babe, so 
reworked that the tune was 
different in places, was one 
of the high points of the se- 
cond half. It showed per- 
fectly the new Dylan whose 
creative faculties are still 
very much in evidence, just 
setting out in different di- 
rections. 

The arrangement of Ballad 
of a Thin Man, with Dylan 
himself at the piano, was 
great. He finished off with 
his two hit records, Positive- 
ly Fourth Street and Like a 
Rolling Stone. 


So, the concerts (he did 
the same songs in the same 
order in both) were incon- 
sigtent rather than bad as 
the dailies have written. Dy- 
lan just entered a new idiom 
and hasn't really found his 
place yet. 

If we compare his Sub- 
terranean Homesick Blues 
and Like a Rolling Stone we 
can see a tremendous devel- 
opment already, 


He's always been incon: 


The ubiquitous Mr. Dylan strikes again. 


sistent. To reach fame with 
a few great songs, he wrote 
hundreds of bad ones. And 
he’s no different now. 

If we listen to two songs 
on his latest album, From a 
Buick 6 and It Takes a Lot 
to Laugh, It Takes a Train 
To Cry, we can hear the new 
Dylan in his best form. If 
only he'll work toward and 
achieve that quality through- 
out his whole act. 


AROUND TOWN: 


Dylan’s appearances were 
important but now as for 


what's coming up and now 
happening elsewhere: John 
Lee Hooker is finishing the 
week at the New Gate of 
Cleve; Eric Andersen wili 
play there after a two week 
closing period; Three's A 
Crowd, a new discovery, are 
at the Riverboat, with Sonny 
and Brownie coming there 
soon; Miriam Makeba ap- 
pears at Massey Hall Nov. 
21, Peter, Paul and Mary at 
the same place Nov. 28 and 
29; Val Pringle is appearing 
at George’s Spaghetti House; 
and, Mike Seeger is at the 
Bohemian Embassy. 


A VISIT FROM RUSSIA 


By JANIS RAPPOPORT 


“Da” and “Nyet!” are per- 
haps the most familiar Rus- 
sian exclamations to one 
who is a native speaker of 
English. Similar syllables 
from at least five different 
languages managed to filter 
through attempts at conver- 
sation when some thirty U 
of T students entertained a 
visiting Russian group last 
week, 

The fact that they didn't 
look particularly Russian 
(whatever that may be) 
caused some problems at 
first. Friendly U of T—ers 
anxiously approached likely 
suspects with a standard 
query: “Do you speak Engl- 
ish?” More than often, the 
reply: “Only all my life!” 
Eventually, most formed 
speaking aquaintances with 
those with whom commun- 
ication was sufficiently dif- 
ficult. 

The Soviet group was 
composed of people from 
many occupations: univers- 
ity students, engineers, jour- 
nalists, historians, teachers. 
Their three week tour of the 
United States and Canada 
was arranged by the Exper- 
iment In International Liv- 
ing, an American organiza- 
tion which is engaged in 
“international educational 
exchange.” 

Their meeting and dinner 
with the U of T students 
Was sponsored and paid for 
by the Ontario government. 

In her welcoming address, 
SAC president Mary Brewin 
began to explain the college 
system and commented on 
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various other features of 
university life. 

A spokesman from the 
Soviet group reciprocated 
by quoting statistics asso- 
ciated with Russia’s largest 
universities. They would be 
sure to compare U of T 
with the other Canadian 
universities they expected to 
see on the remainder of 
their tour. He smiled as he 
expressed the hope that 
their opinion would not dif 
fer from the favorable (if 
somewhat prejudiced) out- 
look of their hosts. 

We were perhaps too eag- 
er to hear first hand about 
life in the Soviet Union: 
their remarks were limited 
to statistics on progress. 
They even passed out pam- 
phlets. Siberia anyone? 

Having been in the States 
for the past two weeks, 
they were most willing to 
offer comments on the cities 
visited there. Generally, they 
seemed to sense a tight con- 
striction in such sky scraper 
cities as New York. They 
regretted that the Americ- 
ans did not seem to be as 
friendly as they had ex- 
pected. The obsessive con- 
cern with money surprised 
them as well. 

After dinner, some went 
off to tour the campus by 
night. Others wanted to see 
more of the city itself. 

It's unfortunate that their 
schedule allowed them only 
one day in Toronto, six in 
all of Canada, 
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Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Columbus, Ohio 


November 19, 1965 


VETS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19—8:30 P.M. 


Vets Memorial Aud. 
Fri. Nov. 19 — 
8:30 P.M. 


= ae 
VETS MEMORIAL AUD. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19 8:15 p.m. 
TICKETS — Central Ticket Office 37 N. HIGH ST 
(RICHM 


$4.50 $3.50 $2.50 Tax Inc 


Prices 


| Dylan Betters 
| Beatles’ Draw 


Bob Dylan gives sell-out 
concerts at places like Lin- 


Folk Singers 


Bob Dylan has systematical- 
ly shaken, upset, overturned 


and finally rerouted the en-| per ae ie 


from an enormously success- 
1 tour of England. 

He managed to surpass the 
| Beatles, The Rolling Stones, 


tire course of contemporary 
folk music. There isn’t a} fu 
singer in the folk field today 

who hasn't in some way been| 
influenced by him, in his 
writing, his performing, even 
in his appearance. 

Dylan will appear In per-| 
son at 8:30 p.m. Friday, Nov. | 
19, at Veterans Memorial. 
Tickets are on sale at Cen- 
tral Ticket Office (Rich- 
man’s), 37 N. High St., and at 
Sears Northland and Town 
and Country. 


The Columbus Dispatch, November 16 and 18, 1965 


|The Animals and all the rest 
| of them on the record charts. 
Suddenly everyone stopped 
| dancing and started listening. 
| The folksinger - composer 
will appear in person at 8:30 
p.m. Friday, Nov. 19, at Vet- 
erans Memorial. Tickets are 
on sale at Central Ticket Of- 
fice (Richman’s), 37 N. High 
St., and at Sears Northland 
and Town and Country. 


SG 


LOCAL DEBUT ON FRIDAY. 


Folksinger-composer Bob Dylan will appear in person 
at 8:30 p.m, Friday at Veterans Memorial Tickets for 
his performance remain on sale at Central Ticket Office 
(Richman’s), 37 N. High St. until 5 p.m. They will also 
be available at the Vets Memorial box-office before 
show-time. 


The Columbus Dispatch, November 19, 1965 


TICKETS: CENTRAL TICKET OFFICE (Richman’s), 37 
N. High Street, or any SEARS Store. 
PRICES: $4.50—3.50—2.50 Tax Incl. 


FRIDAY 


MUSIC HALL, CINCINNATI — Cincin- 
Symphony orchestra presenting 


nati 
Verdi Requiem, 
BOB DYLAN) = | ss» 


TICKETS: CENTRAL TICKET 
OFFICE (Richman’s), 
37 WW. High Street, 
SN or any SEARS Store. 
PRICES: $3,50-S2.50 Tax Incl. 


Dayton Daily News, November 14, 1965 


today and tomorrow 


VETERANS MEMORIAL HALL, 00- 
LUMBUS—Bob Dylan, folk singer, 8:30 
p.m., today and tomorrow, 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—The Day- 
ton Music club chorus, Renaissance audi- 
torium, 4 p.m. 


Backed-Up by Band 
Dylan Pleases Audience 


By CHARLES G. FENTON 

Bob Dylan came to town 
Friday night with a cold that 
made his voice rasp more than 
usual. Nevertheless, he 
pleased the youthful audience 
packed into Veterans Memo- 
rial Auditorium. 

There were grade school 
children with braces on their 
teeth. There were high school- 
ers in tight denims wearing 
“Dylan caps.” There were col- 
lege students ranging from 
the far-out crowd with long 
hair and peace buttons to 
cool types in herringbone 
suits and vests. 


She Wore a Mink 

There was even one middle- 
aged couple. She wore a mink. 
He had distinguished-looking 
grey hair. 

They all had come to hear 
the foremost musical spokes- 
man of the younger genera- 
tion. 

When Dylan sang the songs 
he composes himself they lis- 
tened respectfully. The in- 
stant he finished a song the 
vast auditorium resounded 
with applause. 

Dylan began his concert 
with “She’s Got Everything 
She Needs.” He accompanied 
himself with a steady, driving 
guitar beat and occasional 


breaks on a howling, wailing 
harmonica. 

Dylan doesn't really sing, 
but he does more than just 
recite his songs. His voice has 
little range, but he conveys a 
variety of feelings from the 
melancholy of “Baby Blue” to 
the bitter social commentary 
of “Desolation Row.” 

In “Desolation Row” Dylan 
blasts Alfred Einstein, priests, 
insurance salesmen and mid- 
die-men of all descriptions. 


Ignores Audience 
Dylan is a very self-con- 
tained performer. He concen- 
trates on what he is doing and 
all but ignores his audience. 
After nearly every song in 
the first half of the program 


Vets Memorial Aud. 
TOMIGHT—2:30 p.m. 


TICKETS: 
CENTRAL TICKET OFFICE 
(Richwon's) 37 N. High 
Street enti 5 P.M. 
Prices: Only $3.50 
Tickets Available. 


Vets Meweriel Bex Office Oper 
2 Reors Before Perforwewce 


he paused to retune his gui- 
tar. “My electric guitar never 
goes out of tune,” he told the 
audience. 

In keeping with his new im- 
age as a rock singer Dylan 
was backed up by a five-man 
band for the last half of his 
concert. 

A grand piano, drums, an 
electric organ and two elec- 
tric guitars make a lot of mu- 
sic for one singer to shout 
down, but Dylan did it, cold 
and all. 

The sound of all those in- 
struments amplified many 
times over through the huge 
speakers at Vets was almost 
deafening, but the audience 
seemed to like it. 


Thanks to you 


WE APPRECIATE THE COURTESY WHICH OSU STUDENTS 
HAVE SHOWN US. HAVE A SAFE AND HAPPY THANKS- 
GIVING VACATION. 


TASTY-FREEZ 


TRUCKS LOCATED ON 11TH AVE. SOUTH CAMPUS AND 
NEAR DRACKETT TOWER & SCOTT HOUSE. 
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Kleinhans Music Hall, Buffalo, New York 
November 20, 1965 


Another Buffalo Jazz Festival 
Folk Presentation 
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SATURDAY 
SATURDAY NOV. 20th, 8:30 PM 


Nov. 20th—8:30 P.M. Kleinhans Music Hall This Day Only: 
Kleinhans Music Hall 
All Seats Reserved 
4 => $5, $4.50, $3.50, $2.50 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20th 8: 30 P. M. MAIL ORDERS FOR BEST 


8s 
CHOICE OF SEATS—SEND 

SELP ADDRESSED. SrAMren 

Kleinhans Music Hall Monty ORD EN Now, 20 
$5.00 - $4.50 - $3.50 - $2.50 


O JA 
eo DENTOR: S. er COURT ST. 
ty FFALO 2, N. 
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Onondaga County War Memorial, Syracuse, New York 
November 21, 1965 


Bob Dylan 


"N. NOV. 21 7: M. 
SS oa SUN. NOV. 21 7:30 PM. 
Syracuse WAR MEMORIAL 
Tickets: $450, 53-50, $2.58 Ssvracese 
Mail Orders: Unital Tickets: $4.50. $250. S750 
236 E. Erie Blvd. at 
Syracuse. Send stamped Bex Office. SU. Corner 
Envelope Beokstere 


SUNDAY, NOV. 21 7:30 P. M. 
WAR MEMORIAL, SYRACUSE 
Tickets $4.50, $3.50, $2.50 

Mail Orders: Unital, 236 E. Erie Bivd., 


Syracuse, send stamped envelope. 


the younger generation, 

In the second half of the prow 
gram, the new Bob Dylan ;fol¥ 
luwed a plano and an organ 


BobDylan| | Teens Like Dylan; 


Old Fans Startled 


front of them; and they were|poet-musician sang. torium, someone said Bob Dy- 


Sanday, Noy. 21. 1965 7:30 P.M. 
War Memorial, Syracuse 
mtn te stag 52.30, 87.40 
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Dylan impressive 


in folk-rock songs 


Bob Dylan, claiming to bejin: 1963. The only two imopres- 
recovering from leprosy, still{sive songs of the first half were 
found the energy to impress. a|‘She Bélongs to Me” and “De- 


slim Syracuse audience last|solation Row.” 

night. During the second half, Dylan 
Dylan, a man of few words|was joined ‘by lhe five imombers 

and many meanings, performed|of his accompanying band. 

the first half of the show ac-| ‘The atidience actually turned 

companied by his own guitarjout to hear folk-rock. Folk-rock 

and harmonica as he did herejis rapidly becoming a new cul- 


during his most popular record- 
ing of “Positively Fourth 
Street.”’ He is not only an incre- 
dible poetry and song writer 
but also a versatile musician. 
the show ‘was “Baby, Can I 
N The Hawaiian Ensemble,|Follow You Down?”, which he 
comprised of four members,|did not write. “Like A Rolling 
will be featured at the concert|Stone,” which was his biggest 
at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. Sunday infhit recording, naturally im- 


tural interest. Dylan exhibited a 
Sisters 
He accompanied himself on the 
piano in “Ballad of a. Thin 
Convent School Auditorium of/Pressed the audience most. T. 
|The Singing Sisters of Syracuse:|L. M- ty (S . 


tremendous performance of this 
Man.” One of the best songs of 
Herald Journal, November 22,1965 


too excited to even clap. 


The few adults, dragged tollan had to change his sound 


The applause started andthe program by their teen-ageland had to bring in non-folk in- 
strengthened. Dylan with thejsons and daughters, made com-|struments. 


long curly hair stepped up tojments about the femunine-look- 


The person said Dylan is 


the mike and started singing,|ing man on stage and the wayjtrying to reach a new genera- 
and his fans, his old fans, start-/he sang. 


ed to sing along with him. 


C tion, a fast-moving gencration 


They didn't understand the|that isn’t satisified to sit and 


‘fhe old Bob Dylan, the Dylan|words. The words were meantiwait for change, a generation 
who sang folk songs and protest|for a younger generation, 2 new]|that becomes bored with the 


songs, the Dylan who created|generation, And even the har-|slow, old ways of change. 
beautiful words to songs hel]monica playing of the poet Dy- 


‘And this seemed to justify the 


sang in @ hillbilly voice, thellan held @ hypnotic attention of!new Bob Dylan sound. — C. R. 
The Post-Standard, November 22, 1965 


| Where the action is ; 
Retr Ee OIE 


Dylan’s profitable doom 


by Jan Sturdevant 


‘The question now: can’ a 
Pabyfaced poct-prophet of doom 
fron the Minnesota mining 
country find health, wealth and 


happiness as a teenage idol? ‘ 


| The answer; sure he cans. . 
if he measures health, wealth 
and huppiness solely in terms 
of.dollars and: cents. But .poct- 
prophets of doom have nevyey' 
appeared comfortable wearing 
the: trappings of commercial 
Success, and Bob Dylan seems 
no exception. ie 

1 saw Dylan again Sunday 

night at the Onondaga County 
War Memorial in Syracuse. 1 
‘Say agaln because It was al- 
most exactly two years earlier 
that I had first heard him in 
Person, also in Syracuse, but on 
tho shabbier stage of the Uni- 
versity Regent Theater, 
* His audlence that first night 
was composed mostly of folk- 
niks, rightsniks and peaceniks, 
to call them the way the Estab- 
lishment sees them, Uniform 
of.the day was levis and engi- 
neer bools, beards for the boys 
and thigh-high Jogn Baez halr- 
dos for the girls. 

Denizens of the drop-out un- 
derground at Syracuse Univer- 
sily and the other upstate: col- 
Jeges, some of them hetween. 
Snick pilgrimages to the Deep 
South, they had come to hear 
the redhalred priest of ‘their 
cull, come to hear him chant 
jn that rasping wail of his of 
the fimes that. would be a- 
changin’, of the hard rains that 
Were a-gonna fall... 

soo 
- THERE WERE still a few 
subterraneans Ieft among the 
War Memorial audience Sunday 
night, but they were lost amid 
the upstate imitation of New 
¥ork City's high-camp pop so- 
ciely. Those wha had come to 


hear the Bob Dylan of two: 


Years earlier found themselves 
as voices, quite literally, howl- 
ing in the wilderness, 

While the folkniks, rightsniks 
and peaceniks howled their be- 
trayal, the new rank of Dylan 
fans practiced raising thelr 


“youthful eyebrows. Tliat, of 


course, is an assumption, No 
‘one could really sec. eyebrows 
nestling under the Beatle cuts 
and Chicago boxcar culs, boul- 
fant boys and girls together 
With their Jong Jocks teased 
high and swirling about their 
heads, ,Where Dylan's. leafy 
hairdo was the, wildest of the 
wild, even among the wildest, 
two years ago, he might have 
passed tonsorially for any teen- 
ager Sunday night. £ 
eae 

AND TILE QUESTION, be- 
yond -hairdes and howlers, re- 
maing. Can a babyfaced 
etcetera of doom survive pop 
gociéfy's adoption? Will suc- 
cess spoil Boh Dylan? Has it? 

The answer must come from 
hls songs, which reveal more of. 
Dylan than any{hing written 
about him. ' 

His new songs are not his old 
songs, He has passec through 
the stage of overt social: pro- 
test into a Lwilight zone of high- 
ly personalized, bitterly’ com- 
felling laments over the: indi- 
vidual human condition, parti- 
cularly his own. ‘ 

eee 


THE NEW WORLD of Bob 
Dylan is as uncomfortable as 
the old’ for these sucked un- 
willingly into its vortex. It’s a 
world where Desolation Row 
marks the borderline between 
those who have crossed be- 
cause they had to and those 
who don’t dare cross. It's a 
world where there are no. truths 
outside thé “Gales of Eden.” 
It's @ world where a leering, 
sneering, compassionate rasp 
of a-voice explains to the neo- 
phyte that “you know some: 
thing. is happening buf you 
don't know what it is, do you, 
Mister Jones?” 

The thrum. of the. . guitar, 
when you. can hear it over or 
separate from the folk-rock 
backing, is as hypnotic as ever, 
The lonesome wail of the Dy- 
Jan harmonica shivers the spine 
more fiercely than before. 


But the reason for it all, for 
the new Dylan, the new songs? 
oe 


IF COULD LE simply for 
money. Maybe Dylan wants to 
get back some of that toot Jus 
songs made for others. 

Maybe, as those who elaim 
to know him say, it js the result 
of experiments with LSD-25, a 
psychadelic drug, Perhups, re- 
leased ‘at last into the main: 
stream of his 24 year old 
psyche, he is reveling in a new 
kind of knowledge, an under- 
standing which only the initiate 
can share. 

Or maybe, as the wise old 
mouth-cluckers would say, {t's 
“justi a phaso he's golng 
through, he'll grow out of It. 
just wait, you'll see.” : 

eve 

EITHER WAY, the - howlers 
were wrong. “We. want Dylan,” 
they hooted, Like it or not, they 
had Dylan, the Dylari who has 
continued fo run his own race, 
refusing now to be bound by the 
rules of the subterrancan world 
a> he once refused. to be bound 
by the rules of the Establish- 
ment. 

There was another flashing 
young American talent, who. did 
lame out when he soared loo 
near (he sun of his time’s pop 
sociely. Asked about bis one- 
time friendship with Ernest 
Hemingway, Scott Fitegerald 
replied with sad understate. 
ment, “Ernest and I can never 
again talk across the same la: 
ble, He speaks with the author- 
ity af success, and I with the 
authority of failure,” 

Dylan has known failure, and 
now knows success, He would 
most likely scoff at either au- 
thority, If you could corner him 
Jong cnough,. this redhaired 
little poet-prophet who moves 
through daydreams and night- 
mares with the jerky grace of 
a Chaplin, he. would probably 
reply, “I speak with the. au- 
thority of Dylan, whoever he Is, 
an’ t’hell with the rest.” 

‘At 2, he can afford to say it. 
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TONIGHT 


VARIETY 


Harriette Blake concert, Arie Crown theater, Wednesday 
at 8:30 with the Harmonicats and Frank York and his or- 
chestra. 

Bob Dylan, folk singer, Arie Crown theater. Performances 
Friday and Saturday at 8:30. 

Jazz Contemporaine a Minuit, Harper theater, 5238 S. 
Harper av. Friday and Saturday at midnight. 

66th International Live Stock Exposition and Rodeo, Inter- 
national Amphitheater, Friday thru Dec. 4. Mondays thru 
Fridays at 7, Saturdays at 1 and 7, Sundays at 1 and 6:30. 

Rolling Stones, Arie Crown theater, next Sunday at 3 
and 7. 


Chicago Tribune, November 21, 1965 


Impresario Frank Fried will have McCormick Place’s 
Arie Crown theater bursting its beams again this week-end: 
White-Hot Folk Singer Bobby Dylan tonight and tomorrow 


Bob Dylan, due for two 

Arie Crown theater per- 

formances Friday and Sat- 
urday at 8:30. 


Chicago Tribune, 
November 21, 1965 


Bob Dylan to Perform 
in Chicago Thursday 

Folksinger and composer 
Bob Dylan will appear at 
Chicago’s Arie Crown Theater 
in McCormick Place next Sat- 
urday and Sunday. 

The Rolling Stones rock ’n’ 
roll group will perform at the’ 
Arie Crown next Sunday, 
both afternoon and evening. 


night and England’s rollin’ Rolling Stones doing two on 


San. ... 


Chicago Tribune, November 26, 1965 
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the folk music world, gave 

two concerts in the Arie 
Crown theater in McCormick 
Place last night—one featured 
the atonal ocalizing of modern 
folk sentiment for which he has 
become famous; the other was 
pure rock and roll. 

He opened with the folk mu- 
sic, and for 45 minutes, the 
ragged harmonica, the even 
strtum of an unamplified guitar, 
and that voice shaping those pe- 
culiarly phrased lyrics mourned 
for a woman, protested against 
the social order and its inequi- 
ties, cried out against war, and 
warned that a new order is 
coming. 

But all was not serious; Dylan 
sang an absurd, incongruous, 
and funny song about ‘“Desola- 
tion Row,” and he wound up the 
first half with “Mister Tam- 
bourine Man,” the most warm- 


Bi DYLAN, high priest of 


| ore 


TH ae TS ES SO 


BY BRUCE PLOWMAN 


ly received song up until that 
point. 

Only a few minutes later, an- 
other Dylan emerged, and this 
time he had company. There 
were, in addition to the high 
priest of folk,.a pianist, a drum- 
mer, an organist, and two fel- 
lows who played electric guitar 
and electric bass, respectively. 
All except the pianist and drum- 
mer were thoroly wired for 
sound [including Dylan, wio 
had switched to electric guitar], 
and they proceeded to make 
the most of it. 

They opened with “Tombstone 
Blues’—at least that appeared 
to be the name of the song: 
there were no programs, and 
you couldn't catch very many 
of the words over the accom- 
paniment. 

The numbers that followed 
seemed much the same, if only 
because of the high noise level. 
Dylan introduced a new song 


last night, one which he wrote, 
called “Long Distance Opera- 
tor.” It’s an enigmatic dis- 
course directed at the operator, 
urging her to put his call thru 
to his baby. I’m afraid it was 
a wrong number, 

Thruout the second half—or 
second concert — Dylan was 
booed by the folk purists who 
wanted him to unplug his gui- 
tar, send his cohorts off the 
stage, and start singing the way 
he did before intermission. This 
was more than balanced, tho, 
by rock and roll enthusiasts in 
the audience who were now 


Racine Sunday Bulletin, 
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Bob Dylan Mixes Sentiment with Rock and 1 Roll 


hearing what they had paid 
their money for. 

There was one interesting ex- 
ception: Dylan put down his 
amplified guitar and went over 
to the piano, where he played 
and sang a song about a Mr. 
Jones who visited af reak show, 
only to discover that he, in 
fact, was the odd one. The 
lyrics were trenchant and, for 
once, the accompaniment was 
at a tolerable volume level. 
This effort received the most 
applause of the evening, which 
should say something to Dylan. 
If his rock and roll songs have 
a message the way his folk 
songs do, he ought to put a 
damper on his band so we can 


' hear what he is trying to say. 


If people learn by their mis- 
takes, some folks are getting 
a fantastically broad educa- 
tion. —Link-Belt News 


Chicago Tribune, November 27, 1965 


The folk enthusiast who goes 
to Dylan’s concert tonight won’t 
think much of the second ses- 
sion, preferring the old Dylan 
to the new, but, as Dylan points 
out: “The Times They Are A- 
Changin’.”” 


Bob Dylan played McCor- 
mick Place this weckend, 
twice filling the 5,000-seat au- 
ditorium, and the first halves 
of his concerts abided gencr- 
ally by the pattern of his past 
appearances. But there were 
some ominotis exceptions. 

Yes, he ambled out alone, 
that slefder; wan young man, 
rather awkward in his black 
suede high-heeled side-zippered 
boots, and- just strummed his 


Arie Crown Theatre, Chicago, Illinois, November 26 & 27, 1965, continued 


A Mixed Reaction for Dylan 


acoustic guitar and sang, in a 
nasa) voice somewhat mcel- 
lowed with aging. 

And the messages of the 
songs were similar, although 
he.has allowed his imagery a 
freer reign in “Desolation 
Row,” “Baby Bluc” and “Mr. 
Tambourine Man" than in earli- 
er, simpler songs. Perhaps he 
feels they seem more signifi- 
cant this way. 

The big difference was in 


MOVIE SCHEDULE 


. CARNGONE? — “Salah” 6 p.m, 
"CHICAGO — “Cincinnatl Kid," 


m 0:53 


Boh Dylan in a Frank, Free: Wheeling 
Talk About Himself and His Music 


MONROE — “The Unsatisfied,’ 
10:50 a.m, 1:40 p.m. 4:35, 
10°25, “Living Venus," 9:30 


his appearance and manner. 
That blowin’-in-the-wind hair 
style a la The Animals, that 
mod suit of salt-and-pepper 
tweed, snug as a lady's glove 
and buttoned clear up to the 
collar of his dark blue shirt 
with its white polka dots. And 
his sort of free-floating lack of 
awareness of the audience. 

The pallid young man came 
alive a bit in the second halves 
of the concerts, 

Surrounded by his group, 
five young musicians playing 
electric guitar, electric bass, 
drums, piano and clectric or- 
gan, he almost seemed ani- 


mated as he strained back on 
his hecls, twitched his thin 
legs, and bellowed his songs. 
The lyrics might have been as 
poctic as those of “Hard 
Rains” or “Hattie Carroll,” but 
if they were, you were unable 
to know it, They were inaudi- 
ble in the ear-splitting din of 
that electronic torture. 

There was some applause 
after each number, occasion- 
ally a healthy burst of it for 
one of his Top 40 hits, and 
there were scattered boos. 


When the show ended, the 
people didn’t raise cnough en- 
thusiasm to warrant bringing 
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OB DYLAN, one of the most talented 

and controversial figures in American 
entertainment, will perform tonight in the 
second of two concerts in Arie Crown Theater 
of McCormick Place. When the 24-year-old 
performer sings his original compositions, In 
his highly distinctive way, millions of young 
people listen—at concerts and on his best- 
selling long-playing albums and single re- 
cordings. Wise parents, who want to under- 
stand what the younger generation is think- 
ing, would do well to listen to him, too. Dylan 
is a difficult performer to classify—is he a 
protest singer, leader of the folk-rock cult, 
a rock 'n’ roller, or a natural progression in 
American folk music? He has been called all 
of these things, and perhaps the wisest course 
is not to try to classify him at all, but to let 
him speak for himself, about himself, at 
length and informally, This is what Pano- 
rama has done, and this is Dylan talking: 


rie 


WHL you sing any of the so-called folk- 
rock music In your concerts here 

No, it’s not folk-rock, it’s suse inytruments 
«+. it's not folk-rock. I call it the mathematical 
sound, sort of Indian music. | can’t really 
explain it. 

Do you dislike folk-rock groups? 

No, no, J like’ what everybody else does, 
what a lot of people do, 1 don’t necessarily 
like the writing of too many songwriters, but 
I like the idea of, look, like they're trying to 
make it, you know, to say something about 
the death thing. 

Actually I don’t know many of them, I'm 
24 now, and most of them playing and listen- 
ing are teen-agers. 

I was playing rock 'n’ roll when I was 13 
and 14 and 15, but I had to quit when I was 
16 of 17 because I just couldn't make it that 
way, the image of the day was Frankie Avalon 


2 
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Dylan T, a Iking 


or Fabian, or this whole athletic superclean- 
ness bit, you know, which if you didn’t have 
that, you couldn't make any friends. 

I played rock 'n’ roll when I was in 
my tcens, yeah, | played semi-professionally, 
piano with rock 'n’ roll groups. About 1958 
or 1959, J discovered Odetta, Harry Belafonte, 
that stuff, and I became a folk singer. 

Did you make this change so you could 
‘make it"? 

You couldn't make it livable back then 
with rock 'n' roll, you couldn't carry around 
an amplifier and electric guitar and expect 
to survive, it was just 100 much of a hang-up. 
It cast bread to make enough moncy to buy 
an electric guitar, and then you had to make 
more money to have enough people to play 
the music, you need two or three to create 
some conglomeration of sound. So it wasn't 
an alone kind of thing, you know, When you 
got other things dragging you down, you're 
sort of beginning to lose, crash, you know? 
When somebody's 16 or 25, who's got the 
right to lose, to wind up as a pinboy at 657 


By ‘making it’ do you mean making com- 
merchal success? 

No, no, that’s not it, making money. It's 
being able to be nice and not hurt anybody. 

How does your sound differ today? 

Nt differs because it doesn't. 1 don't know, 
you sce. I don't know exactly what to say 
rock 'n’ roll is. 1 do know that... think of it 
in terms of a whole thing, It's not just 
pretty words to a tune or putting tunes to 
words, there's nothing that's exploited. The 
words and the music, | can hear the sound 
of what I want to say. 

Did you go into the folk field, then, be- 
cause you had a better chance of ‘making It’? 

No, that was an accidental thing. I didn’t 


Chicago Daily New: 


go Into folk music to make any money, but 
.. t because it.was easy, you could be by yourself, 
you didn't need anybody. All you needed 
was a guitar, you didn’t need anybody else 
at all. 1 don't know what's happened to it 
now, I don't think it’s as good as it used 
to be. Most of the folk music singers have 
gone on, they're doing other things. Although 
there're still a lot of good ones around. 

Why did you give up the folk sound? 

I've been on too many other streets to 
Just do that. I couldn't go back and just do 
that, The real folk never seen 42d Street, 
they've never ridden an airplane. They've got 
their little world, and that's fine, 

Why have you begun using the electric 
guitor? 

I don't use it that much, really. 

Some people are hurt because you've used 
one at all. 

‘That's their fault, it would be silly of me 
to say I'm sorry because I haven't really 
done anything. It's not really all that serious. 
I have a hunch the people who feel I betrayed 
them picked up on me a few years ago 
and weren't really back there with me at 
the beginning. Because I still see the people 
who were with me from the beginning onc 
in a while, and they know what I'm doing. 


Can you explain why you were booed at 
the Newport Folk Festival last summer when 
you came on stage with an electric guitar and 
began singing your new material? 

Like I don't even know who those people 
were, anyway I think there's always a little 
boo in all of us. I wasn’t shattered by it. I 
didn't cry. I don't even understand {t. I mean, 
what are they going to shatter, my ego? And 
it doesn’t even exist, they can’t hurt me with 
a boo, 

What will you do when the success of 
your present kind of music fades? 

J'n) going to say when J stop, it just docsn’t 
matter to me. I've hever followed any 
trend, I just haven't the time to follow a 
trend, It’s useless to even try. 

In songs like “The Times They Are A- 
Changing,” you made a distinction between 
young and old thinking, you talked ahout 
the older generation failing to understand the 
younger? 

That's not what I was saying. It happened 
maybe that those were the only words I 
could find to separate aliveness from dead- 
ness, It has nothing to do with age. 

What can you say about when your first 
book is coming out? 

Macmillan is the publisher, and the title 
now is “Tarantula,” right now it's called that 
but I might change it. It's just a lot of 
writings, | can’t really say what it's about. 
It's not a narrative or anything like that. 

Some stories have said that you plan to 
give up music, perhaps soon, and devote 
your time to writing? 

When I really get wasted, I'm gonna have 
to do something, you know. Like I might 
never write again, | might start painting soon, 

Have you earned enough money so you 
have freedom to do exactly what you want? 

1 wouldn't say that. You got to get up and 
you got to sleep, and the time in between 
there you got to do something, That's what 
I'm dealing with now. I do a lot of funny 
things. I really have no idea, I can’t afford 
fo think about tonight, tomorrow, any time. 
It's really meaningless to me. 

Do you live from day to day? 

1 try to. I try not to make any plans, 
every time I go and make plans, nothing 
really seems to work. I've given up on most 
of that stuff. I have a concert schedule I 
keep, but other people get me there, I don’t 
have to do anything. 

Do you ever hope to settle down to a 
normal fife, get married, have kids? 

J don't hope to be hke anybody. Getting 
married, having a bunch of kids, I have no 
hopes for it. If it happens, st happens. What- 
ever my hopes, it never turns out. I don’t 
think anybody's a prophet. 

You sound quite pessimistic about every- 
thing, 

No, not pessimistic. I don't think things 
can turn out, that's all, and I've accepted it. 
It doesn't matter to me. It's not pessimism, 
just a sort of sadness, sort of like not having 
no hopes, 
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Dylan and his rockers back on 
slage. 

One dumpling of a girl man- 
aged a small hysteria, after the 
show ended, when she was 
able to talk a stagchand into 
giving her Dylan's abandoned 
water glass, That was the high 


point of the evening, 


Joseph Haas 


What about religion or philosophy? 

» just don't have-any religion or philosophy, 
I can't say much about any of them. A lot 
of people do, and fine if they really do follow 
a certain code. I'm not about to go around 
changing anything. 

1 don't like anybody to tell me what I 
have to do or believe, how I have to live. 
I just don't care, you know, Philosophy can’t 
give me anything, religion can't give me any- 
thing, not anything that J don't already have. 

‘The biggest thing of all, that encompasses 
it all, is kept back in this country. It’s an 
old Chinese philosophy and religion, it really 
was one... there is a book called the 
“I-Ching,” I'm not trying to push it, 1 don't 
want to talk about it, but it's the only thing 
that is amazingly true, period, not just for 
me. Anybody would know it. Anybody that 
ever walks would know it, it’s a whole system 
of finding out things, based on all sorts of 
things. You don’t have to believe in anything 
to read it, because besides being a great 
“book to believe in, it’s also very fantastic 
poetry. . 

How do you spend your time when you're 
not on a concert tour? 

I keep a regular bunch of hours, I fust 
do what T have to do, not doing nothing 
really. 1 can be satisfied anywhere, I never 
read too much, Once in a while I write up 
a bunch of things, and then I record them. [ 
do the normal things. 

What’ about romantic reports about you 
and Joan Baez? 

Oh man, no, that was a fong time ago. 

On her latest album, about half of her 
songs are Dylan songs. 

Heaven help her. 

What about the story that you changed 
your name from Bob Zimmerman to Bob 
Dylan because you admired the poetry of 
Dylan Thomas? 

No, God no. I took the Dylan because [ 
have an uncle named Dillon. 1 changed the 
spelling but only because it looked better. 
I've read some of Dylan Thomas’ stuff, and 
it’s not the same as mine. We're different. 

What about your family? 

Well, I just don't have any family, I 
all alone. 

What about a story that you invited your 
parents to one of your early concerts, paid 
their way there, and then when they were 
seated, you said on the stage that you were 
an “orphan,” and then didn't visit them whea 
they were in New York City? 

That's not true. They came to a concert, 
they drove there on their own, and I gave 
them some money. 1 don't dislike them or 
anything, I just don’t have any contact with 
them, They live in Minnesota, and there's 
nothing for me in Minnesota. Probably some- 
time I'd like to go back for awhile, everybody 
goes back to where they came from, I guess. 

You talk as if you are (erribly separated 
from people. 

I'm not disconnected from anything be- 
cause of a force, just habit, it’s just the way 
T am. I don't know, I have no idea, that it's 
easier (0 be disconnected than to be con- 
nected. I've got a huge hallelujah for all the 
people who're connected, that’s great, but L 
can’t do that. I've been connected so many 
times, Things haven't worked out right, so 
rather than break myself up, I just don't get 
connected. 

Are you just trying to avoid being hurt 
again? 

I haven't bcen hurt at the time, the realiza- 
bon 1s afterwards. Just looking back on it, 
thinking about it, it’s just hke a cold winter. 

Do you avoid close relationships with 
people? 

1 have relationships with people. People 
like me, also disconnected, there are # lot of 
disconnected people. I don't feel alienated, 
or disconnected, or afraid. 1 don't fect there's 
any kind of organization of disconnected 
people. 1 just can't go along with any kind 
of organization. 

Some day | might find myself all alone in 
a subway car, stranded when the lights go 
out, with 40 people, and I'll have to get to 
know them. Then I'll just do what has to be. 


m 


Rat, Dylan's words are his own. The 
questions were asked by Joseph Haas of 
the Penorama staff. 
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audience at the Coliseum last{I was missing something by not 
Hl DYLAN PLEASES night their choices merged to hearing the whole text ml 
YOUNG AUDIENCE |one person, their favorite folk) asked my neighbors for help. 

— singer, Bob Dylan. He presented} Pretty Kathy Crilley, of 
By LAWRENCE SEARS himself to the faithful in a gray|Chevy Chase, and her ‘date, 
sooner Mod suit, with an asparagus|Chris Ford, Dylan fans for a 
cis ‘Dela (dea taupe, <a ‘thas Ges hair-io, _and looked iike a|lyear, supplied some titles. Texts || 
jseum. All-Dylan. pengram:. Nobady's |combination of Jean Cocteau;came from Tilden Thurber, a 
weekend, presented by the Child: The Gates of Eden: tts All Over land the late Colette. Here is a/New York actor, and a Dylanite 
Feld Brothers. You can hear Lave Minus Zero, No Limit -|modern minstrel in the flesh,|for 5 years. The Garden of Eden 
him at Washington Coliseum | Rint Stet Habe: Font. Bete with ballads intense and pene-|is within us, there is no sin 
Sunday night, starting at 8 as mtn Steet trating in their philosophy. inside the Garden . . . the 
‘clock. If you don’t already —e mm" +} Make no mistake, this man is a| search for truth outside is futile. 
Sou erobabie shoud Koow thet |_Music has many faces and|thinker, perhaps the only one|Mr. Tambourine Man is ad- 
tre Beatles’ consider him the many sounds. For the large|we have on the popular scene, |dressed in junkie jargon, and is 
greatest infieaee: On. net caly | Simplicity marked Dylan’s| full of circus imagery and child- 
their music but the whole Liver- esse first group, drawn from his/like pleading for a fix. My 
pudlian Mersey Sound... . tearly message songs. He sang|senses all are stripped . . . take 
= = !to his own guitar, with inter-|me for a trip on your sailing 
ludes on the harmonica. His|ship .. . I'm tired, I have no 
{presentation was a _ triumph|place to go. This was a famous 
lover the poor amplification and|recording of the Byrds, here 

jthe milling of the audience,’ and in England. 
iperhaps seeking a warm seat in} The second half used an 
the cold hall, fensemble of three electric 
Average audience members|guitars, piano, drums, and 
were 25 and under, and follow | electric organ. They produced a 
his work with the rapt attention | niagara of sound. All began at 
,of chamber music buffs. By|top volume, and later increased 
‘intent listening 1 discovered the decibels. When it was over I 
jthat his fourth song mentioned|asked about any encores. One 
ain and = Abel, ‘ Calygao, tan told me there would be A 
“ a” Ophelia, Frankenstein, zrajas no artist ever looks back. 
FAUST” by Gounod 4) pound and 7. S. Eliot. I'decided Maybe so, maybe so. 


The Evening Star, November 29, 1965 


Folk Songs, Etc. 


Bob Dylan. who must be the 
most talked-about performer of 
folk music around right now 
(Not to mention the most in li 
need-of-a-haircut) will be here ! 
for one performance only this H 


The Evening Star, 
November 26, 1965 


LONGHAIR MUSIC 
OF ALL STYLES 


CLIFFORD CURZON ot the pi- 
ono in Constitution Hall end Bob 
Dylan singing at the Coliseum were 
‘among musical attractions here this 
weekend. The reviews ore on 
Page A-19. 


Bob Dylan 


turns on the charm and 
psychesup girlsin gran- 


ny dresses and their be- 
bop boyfriends. See 
page 5 to learn what- 
ever happened to Baby 
Bob. 


Rock and roll without soul 


Dylan sings to satisfy boppers 


By ANNE L. GROER 
What's this -- a rock and roll 
show with no screaming? It's 
like getting soda without the 
Scotch, 


However it is not the fault of 
the bartender, or even the 
management of the Washington 
Coliseum, Somehow the old 
reliable product just did not come 
through as expected, 

‘The case in point is former 
folk singer Bob Dylan, Having 
gradually abandoned his faded 
jeans, suede jackets and purist 
roots for a polka-dotted shirt, 
expensive suit and raucous rock 
and roll, he no longer repri- 
mands society as he used to in 
his straightforward songs, As 
if to confirm these outward 
changes, his lyrics have become 
more cryptic, his musical scores 
more complex, 


But this metamorphosis has 
not gone without consequence: 
The ‘new wave* fansare younger 
than those of his folk days. They 
seem more attached to Dylan, 
the singing idol rather than Dylan, 
the prophet, To them he is a 
legitimate rock and roller, as 
believable as the Beatles, 
Nonetheless there remains a 
dissatisfied segment of fans who 
feel Dylan has betrayed them by 
going “commercial,* *He's 
fallen for the big buck,* com- 
plained one girl. “He's prosti- 
tuted his integrity and vi 
satisfy the teeny-boppers,” re- 
marked a GW student, «I think 
he’s wonderful,” sighed a 13- 
year-old girl in a Granny dress, 
Rising above the arguments 
is Dylan himself, who clarified 
his position wordiessly, He just 
did not sing any of the songs 


from his first four albums, the 


old fans, 
Appearing alone on stage with 


The ever-versatile Mr. D.also 
ones which established him as played the piano for the crowd, 
the ‘angry young man." Very ooking strangely like a cross 
Gently he closed the door on his between Van Cliburn and Jerry 
Lee Lewis. 

But his crowning achievement 


Wonder Who, or, for 


was “Don’t Think Twice,” which 
by virtue of its instrumentation 
bore very little resemblance to 
the versions of Joan Baez, the 


that matter, 


Dylan’s original rendition, 


hubored through an unevertul POSDSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$$SS3S3H 


first half. But like the Redskins 
he exploded in the second half. 


a set of drums, 


Enter three electric guitars, one % $ 
electric organ, a grand planoand ; yo WASH INGTON ™$ 


wt'troeree st ian ® INTERCOLLEGIATE ¢ 


virtually shouted his songs, Un- $ 
mindful of the several thousands 

of paying patrons, he would $ 
periodically turn his back on the 
audience to face the band. He @ 
walked around a lottoo, asthough 
trying to break in his Beatle $ 
boots, 
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In defense of Dylan 


In regard to the write-up of 
December 1, 1965, regarding Bob 
Dylan's show, I would like to set 
a few things straight, Firstly, 
where does Miss Groer come to 
be such an authority on folk 
singers? Who is she to say that 
Bob Dylan is a “former folk 
singer?’ Secondly, did sing 
songs (Sic) from his first sev- 
eral albums, “Baby, Let Me 
Follow You Down’’ being one of 
them, Next, it was stated that 
“he no longer reprimands society 
as he used to in his straight- 
forward songs.'’ With the ex- 
ception of a few songs (‘Oxford 
Town,’’ ‘Only A Pawn In Their 
Game’’, and a few others,) 
Dylan’s songs are anything but 
explicit, and one must have a 
fairly basic background of 
Dylan's life to understand most of 
his works, Does the author know 


Well done 
Dear Editor: 


I feel that I must offer a 
rebuttal to an article by Miss 
Anne Groer entitled “Dylan Sings 
to Satisfy Boppers” which ap- 
peared in the December 1, edition 
of the Diamondback. This article, 
along with its title and moronic 
kicker (Rock and roll without 
soul) strikes an all time low in 
interpretive reporting. 

The facts in this article are 
so badly misrepresented and so 
inaccurate that one must specu- 
late as to whether Miss Groer 
really attended this concert, or 
whether she received this irregu- 
lar account from your *contem- 
porary music expert” Mr. Ronnie 


Oberman, who is even less in- 


formed than she, Miss Groer 
claims that Dylan refrained from 
singing any songs which he re- 
corded on his first four ablums, 
then in her closing statement she 
cites a poor performance of the 
song “Don't Think Twice” which 
he recorded on his second album, 
In fact, Dylan sang at least four 
songs which he had recorded on 
the albums in question, (“Ro- 
mona;” “Baby, Let Me Follow 
You Down;” *I don’t Believe You” 
and “It Ain't Me Babe"), The 
song which Miss Groer accuses 
Dylan of mutilating (“Don’t Think 
Twice”) was not performed at 
all! Well done, Miss Groer, 


Robert N. Weatherbee 


The Diamondback, December 1, 1965 


The Diamondback, December 10, 1965 


On Dylan 


Bob Dylan’s new songs may 
be good and they may be bad 
but they’re certainly ruining his 
health, Did you see him a few 


years ago, all laughing and 
lusty; and the other night? 
Yech! I mean, man, who wants 
a crutch who looks like he needs 
a CARE package? 


Margaret Augustine 
The Diamondback, January 6, 1966 


what ‘*Positively 4th Street’ is 
about? Or ‘‘It's All Over Now, 
Baby Blue?’’ 

As far as going ‘‘commercial.’" 
this is partially true, but with 
respect to Dylan's genius, why not 
call it “license?” His ‘‘Posi- 
tively 4th Street'” is a classic 
statement of his response to the 
flowing mass of disdain over his 
cnange in Style..R states, rather 
implicitly, that Dylan does not 
care a whole hell of a lot about 
what too many people think of him, 

In closing, if Dylan is as poor 
a performer and writer as is im- 
plied inthearticle, why are some 
of the most popular groupstrying 
so hard to imitate his songs and 
Style? I think if The Diamond- 
back is going to indulge in per- 
sonality analyses, someone (sic) 
of an authority should be assigned 
to the task, 

Mark Chain 


The Diamondback, 
December 3, 1965 
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Criticizes Groer 


Dear Editor; 

No one who enjoys the art and 
music of Bob Dylan can sit by 
and allow the most insipid, mis- 
guided, pretentious and insensi- 
tive article ever written about 
him to go by completely un- 
acknowledged for its true worth, 
which is nil, 

Rather than attempting to 
examine Dylan’s performance in 
an artistic, interpretative 
manner, Miss Groer, in the true 
cloth of a journalist, to use a 
loose term, has allowed in her 
personal feelings to dominate her 
critique, 

It is obvious that Miss Groer 
is one of those individuals who 
believes that Dylan has betrayed 
them, To such people Dylan 
never existed in the first place, 
They see Dylan in a suit and 
playing an electric guitar and 
they close their ears (their minds 
were already closed) and shout 
“sellout,” “rock and roller,” 
“Another Newport, Bobby?* and 
other such exclamations of 
childish glee, Miss Groer is 
typical of that select group who 
“discovered” Dylan about two 
years ago, felt they had found a 
savior to carry their own 
smoldering torch of actionless 
rebellion, and actually only re- 
vealed their own predispositions 
as high-school hoboes and 
Brooklyn he-men, Where Miss 
Groer fits in is unknown, 

Unfortunately for this group, 
their savior has crucified himself 
with an electric guitar, and in- 
stead of recognizing a further 
growth of creative ability in an 
already superior artist, they 
denounce him as a “betrayer.” 

Some good may come of this 
however, for without a hero, 
such people may grow up, 

Charles Anderson 


The Diamondback, 
December 9, 1965 
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‘Singer Bob Dylan Draws 
Huge Audience in New Act 


By RUSS WILSON { 
Bob Dylan introduced his new 


jact to the Bay Area at the. 
Berkeley Community Theater 
last night. 

Almost everyone in the au- 
| dience that nearly filled the 
|3,400 - seat auditorium seemed 
| satisfied with the result. 

At least there were no boos, 
as was the case this summer at 
‘the Newport Folk Festival and 
@ subsequent New York concert 
when the youthful folk singer 
first included a rock 'n’ roll 
band in his act. 

As a matter of fact there was 
quite a bit of applause in Berke- 
ley, but whether this was for 
Dylan alone or extended to his 
five associates (organ, piano, 
drums, amplified guitar and am- 
| plified bass) no one could tell 
| without interviewing every per- 
1son in the hall, and I didn’t! 
| have time for that. 
| REPEAT CONCERT 
| Perhaps someone can check | 
this out tonight, when Dylan | 
does a repeat concert in Berke- 
ley, or tomorrow when he'll be | 
at the San Francisco Masonic 
Auditorium. He'll be back there 
on Dec. 11 and in San Jose on 
Dec. 12, which gives you some 
idea of the young man’s popu- 

larity. 

The band came on during the 
last half of the concert and dur- | 
ing the first few numbers played | 
in a stirring, authentic sounding | 
rhythm and blues groove. All it 
needed was a topflight singer 
(which Dylan isn’t) to have pro- 
vided a good resemblance to a 
T-Bone Walker or Muddy Wa- 
ters band. 

Then it shifted to a pounding 
|“rock” format and the magic 
|was gone. Contributing to the 
chaos were Dylan's vocals, 
which he shouted into the micro- 
phone as though trying to blast 
through the big instrumental 
sound 

His peak in this set was, 
reached on “‘Mr. Jones,” one} 
of his best new songs, which he | 
sang to his own piano accom- 
paniment. The lyric could be 
understood all the way. Inci-| 
dentally Dylan plays piano as 


well as he does guitar, !f vou 
follow me. 


FIRST HALF OF SHOW 


During the first half of the 
show, Dylan sang solo to his 
guitar accompaniment and with 
excellent harmonica interludes 
His version of ‘Ramona,” a 
pleasing ballad, was touching 
and the briskly paced “Mr, Tam- 
bourine Man’’ was highly ef- 
fective. He also did several of 
his new songs as well as the 
older, memorable “Gates of 
Eden.” 

The singer wore a brown suit 
with a pattern as distinct as a 
checkerboard. The et but- 
toned all the way up to his 
throat. This, his thick shock of 
hair, and his pasty-white face 
created the impression that he 
could be either male or female. 

This same ambivalence ex- 
tended to that segment of the 
audience in which boy-girl hair- 
dos were common. 

There was no question, how- 
ever, about the two members of 
the Hells Angels motorcycle club 
who occupied front row seats; 
no one would have mistaken 
their sex 


Oakland Tribune, December 4, 1965 


In Berkeley They 
Dig Bob Dylan 


seUeesennereatcnareaarineestiin Ralph J Gleason 


YY DIDN’T BOO Bob Dylan in Berkeley when he 

brought out his electric guitar and his rock ‘n’ rol 

band. Instead they cheered and shouted “bravo! bra- 
vo!" when he finished his hit, ‘Positively 4th Street.”’ 


On both the Friday and Saturday night shows, a cu- 
rious rapport existed with the audience. Each show 
opened—as is apparently his pattern these days—with 
Dylan on stage alone, singing seven or eight of his bet- 
ter known numbers accompanied only by his own quitar 
with occasional harmonica solos to offset it. 

Both nights, Dylan, resplendent in a brown shetland 
suit with perpendicular, black, inch-wide houndstooth 
jagged checks, his bair, like thin brownish wires stand- 
tng out from his head, stood at the microphone, raising 
himself on tiptoe to mark the emphasis of a word or an 
accent singing the familiar songs. “Gates of Eden,”’ “Ra- 
mona,” “Baby Blue,” “Love Minus Zero” and “Tam- 
bourine Man.” Except for “Baby Blue” and “Desolation 
Row” and a new song he sang Saturday aight, “Freeze 
Ont,” I got the impression both nights that he was less 
than wildly concerned at first. 

Each night as he got further into the opening half, 
he dug into the numbers more until, on both nights, 
“Baby Blue” followed by “Desolation Row” brought 
down the house. 

x & * 


Bom! NIGHTS, too, the second halt wiped everybody 
out. Dylan's rock ‘n’ roll band, which caused such 
booing and horror-show reaction at the Newport Folk 
Festival and elsewhere, went over in Berkeley like the 
discovery of gold. 

It made a great sight. Here was one of America’s 
greatest singers (who is also America’s greatest poet) 
standing there like an I. Magnin mannikin clutching an 
electric guitar, bucked by racks of amplifiers, loud- 
speakers, flanked by an electric organ, a piano, another 
guitarist, an electric bassist and a drummer and over- 
head, making a surrealistic stage set, four paintings by 
Bob Neuarth. In each painting, from the space man to 
the rock 'n’ roll players, the figures were an abstraction 
ef Dylan’s own image, or so it seemed to me after two 
Siasses of milk and a Hershey bar. 

The band is great. Just great. The lead guitarist, 
Eokby Robertson, is eloquent and exciting and the bas- 
sist, Rick Danko, seems like he could swing Coit Tower. 

Dylan has taken several of his older songs, “I Don’t 
Believe You,” “Baby Let Me Follow You Down” and “It 
Ain’t Me Babe” and re-arranged them for the band. “It 
Ain’t Me Babe” is a literal demonstration of how the 


j composer wants his music played, addressed to the re- 


cent pop hit by The Turtles, it strikes me. 
x *& * 


THE REST of the songs are from his latest al- 

bums, “Tombstone Blues,” “Just Like Tom Thumb 

Blues,” “Something Is Happening and You Don’t Know 

What It Is, Do You Mr. Jones?”, “‘Positively 4th Street” 

and “Like a Rolling Stone” plus a new one whose title 
was lost both nights in the hurricane of sound. 

It is a loud band, but an exciting and delightfal band 
fall of kicks and flashes of great moments. It is obvious 
Dylan blows his mind playing with them. He even broke 
@ guitar string Saturday night and did a couple of num- 
bers withont the guitar, just wailing on the harmonica. 

The climaxes and explosions that build like great 
waves of sound in “Rolling Stone” are an amazing emo- 
tional experience complimenting fully the lyrics of the 
songs. The dirge-like quality of “Mr. Jones” is en- 
hanced by the band’s treatment of it and Dylan’s own 
singing, from the piano bench. And “Positively 4th 
Street” brought screams of joy both nights. 

~ Dylan is obviously in transition. His program now rep- 
resents the midpoint and it is clear that at any minute 
he will abandon the solo singing except for occasional 
numbers, and do the whole show with the band. The next 
step will be a portable Eghting system to enhance the 
surrealistic effect the paintings and Dylan’s costume al- 
ready give the stage. 

~*~ * * 


pH OCHS, in his Broadside interview, called Dylan 
“LSD on stage.’ This may or may not be true, I 
wouldn’t know. But I do know it is a powerful experience 
in more than musical terms to dig his concerts. The au- 
Gience’s relationship to the singer is possibly the most 
direct and powerful I have ever witnessed. He moves 


| them in a deep and sometimes disturbing way and the 


occasional bad sound doesn’t interfere; enough comes 
through emotionally. 

Dylan returns Saturday to the Masonic Memorial 
(Sunday he’s in San Jose). Friday night two major 
American poets (Allen Ginsberg and Lawrence Ferl- 
inghetti), a major novelist (Ken Kesey) and two Hell’s 
Angels were in the front row. Dozens of university pro- 
fessors were scattered in the andience, some looking 
rather shattered by the experience. On both nights, the 
audience lingered in the hall and on the steps outside the 
Community Theater. They simply didn’t wart te go 
home. 

Something most certainly IS happening here and 
perhaps we have been given through Dylan’s muse an 
opportunity to see a glimpse of the future as it works. In 
any case it is a very special and highly emotional hap- 
pening every time he comes alive on the stage. 


The San Francisco Chronicle, 
December 6, 1965 


How to Readjust 
To the Rock Bands 


By Ralph |. Gleason 


B® DYLAN gives the last of his local concerts tonight 
at the San Jose Civic Auditorium—last night (Satur- 
day) he was at the Masonic here—and a word seems in 
order about the rock 'n roll band which accompanies him 
for half of the show. 


To begin with, just as it is necessary to throw out all 
orthodox concepts of how poetry is to be written to appre- 
ciate Allen Ginsberg and Bob Dylan, just as it is necessary 
to throw out all prior ideas of how the tenor sax is to be 
played to dig Sonny Rollins and John Coltrane and Archie 
Shepp, and of drums to dig Elvin Jones, so it is necessary 
to readjust to dig the best rock 'n roll bands. 


“  k  * 


The more I hear these good rock bands play, the more 
I am convinced that they have something going for them 
musically which is much greater than, perhaps, even they 
realize. And The Hawks, which is the name of the group 
accompanying Dylan, exemplifies it as does The Loyin’ 
Spoonful, the Beatles, The Byrds and a few others. 


It is the age of electronics and this is, really, the 
true electronic music. Just as the modern jazz musicians 
wiped out all the classical toying with jazz, so have these 
musicians wiped out all the toying with electronics. 


They are loud, but so is the culture from which they 
spring. They are wild, but we live in an urban jungle in 
which wild beasts stalk the highways and “the words of 
the prophets are written on the subway walls,” as the 
poet writes in “The Sounds of Silence.” 


The rock 'n roll bands create a rush of sound, they 
emerse themselves in a roaring of guitar amplifiers, a 
ringing of overtones of vibrating strings. 


It is only rarely possible to do it quietly. That may 
come in time. Now the rock bands need the volume and 
the vibrations to turn themselves on as creators. They 
have to hear it and feel it. The sounds are distortions by 
other standards, but so was Stravinsky 


Robby Robertson, the lead guitarist in The Hawks, is a 
highly talented guitarist who can solo with an intensity 
and communications rivaling the best jazz men. Dick 
Danko, bassist (he plays electric bass), swings like a great 
jazz man. He keeps the band swinging at all times. The 
piano (Richard Manuel) and the organist (Garth Hudson) 
—also electronic—contribute great fills and backgrounds 
and aid the montage of sound necessary to flesh out the 
performance. 

* * * 

The original drummer in the band recently left, but at 
Berkeley last week Bobby Gregg, who recorded the last 
LP with Dylan, admirably subbed for him. The band has 
been together for six years, is from Canada (is there 
something special about Canadian rock groups?) and has 
been with Dylan for several months now 


The music they play is organized, routined and 
arranged at least as much as most jazz groups and 
requires rehearsals. Many Dyln songs re not yet ready 
to be played by the group and in the arrangements of 
“It Atn’t Me Babe,” the virtuosity of the group is 
displayed. 


Their sounds all deal with a different arrangement of 
the elements of music than we have been accustomed to so 
far. It poses interesting possibilities for future develop- 
ment. As a vehicle for reaching a mass audience with po- 
etry it is unequalled, which is one of the reasons the poets 
are clustered around in admiring and envious throngs, 
having had their run at jazz and been outdistanced. Rock 
‘n roll may be the answer. Dylan is simply a great poet; 
others in the field show signs of emerging. Meanwhile, the 
music—especially of groups like The Hawks—is increas- 
ingly interesting and a gas. 


The San Francisco Examiner, 
December 12, 1965 


Dylan 
Concert 


so man like i went 
and it turns out 


i’m the only goddamn spade 

in the whole audience 

and he’s just standing up there 
singing 

like he don’t even notice 


Willard Bain 
Berkeley Barb, December 17, 1965 


Community Theater, Berkeley, California, December 3 and 4, 1965, continued 


Bobby, and Barbie and Ken 


From page 1 i 
both ‘died, very quietly just the way you like it ~ in perfect taste, 

When the cat’s mouth lit up again every Barbie & Ken got up and 
went out to have a Kotex filter lip wintergreen flavored, cancerless, 
cigarette, I tried to swim upstream to talk my way out of my sen- 
tence -- And using what little tack I have received permission to 
go from fail to chance, 

After trying to pull my nonexistent rank on an army of sexless 
girls in hereditary basic black, and failing, made the trip upstream 
again got a pitpass (this had me wondering if I had to go home to get 
my whites too), 

Bob came out -- with a very neat wayout crew — organ (the only 

| one I saw that was working) piano (simply grand) two guitar sidemen 
very fine musicians and quite like bookends --and a gas of a drummer, 
who plays like a huge huge teddy bear, Every note was there, and 
you knew it had been done so many times that it was perfect, The 
people in the pit sent out waves of life -- we are here we are alive, 

It was over, **Barbie & Ken’? chatting brightly left with no police 
escort, -- ‘¢Barbie’’ oh next week we must see the **Rolling Stones” 
**Ken’”’? replies oh I want to see the kingstone trio -- Dad sez they 
are great he saw them in **Lost Vaguest’’ Sigh! 

The next night, with lots of help from my pit crew we sail un- 
challenged down the isle, Past the picket fence of usherettes in 
more black crape — 

The audience was a gass! -- Everyone really turned out and on 
to Bobby Dylan -- a nutty bunch, everyone alive and real, painters 
writers, goofs -- hippys singers swayers, swingers! what a beautiful 
crew! And all decked out in their best! Tall leather boots — vests 
of soft suede, velvet skirts shirts, one loving living soul —- who know 
not to clap when another soul is telling of the life on desolation row, 


Berkeley Barb, December 10, 1965 


Bob Dylan’s Concert-- 
Provocative, Rewarding — 


By PHILIP F. ELWOOD 


Thin Maa.” Ironically, at the press coaference Dylan had 
explained-away his own astonishing popularity as “just a 
happening, I guess.” 

But & the hundreds of adult Mr. Joneses In the Berke- 
ley concert audience are baffied by “the happening,” 
there are thousands of the under-thirties (Dylan still has 
six years to go) to whom Bob Dylan is a symbol of bitter- 
sweet criticism of the artificialities found in contemporary 
society. 

Dylas is disarmingly honest, almost consistently dour, 
and his songs seldom achieve any full unity of concept. 

Like a jigsaw puzzle, many of the separate parts, and 


Bobby, and Barbie and Ken 
In the "Cat's Pink Mouth’ 


(Artist PATRICIA OBERHAUS describes the ‘Bobby Dylan Scene” 
below, We could not reproduce her delicate and fragile calligraphy, 
but we tried to preserve her style and flavor.) 

We enter the cat’s pink mouth, find our seat, For as far as the 
eye can see the cat’s mouth is full of hundreds of Barbie and Ken 
dolls, all perfect, having a perfect time, teeth clean capped, hair 
painted and sprayed — no organs to worry them, smooth nipple 
free breasts, peg pants with not a trace of a bulge, 

All out to see Bobby Dylan die! The lights dim, the cat’s mouth 
is dark, people begin to squirm, hope he won’t come out, it would 
be so much safer to go home and watch “banana”’,,... 

Bob Dylan comes out, hundreds of clean pink hands clap just 
Perfectly ..... He is so small and pale, he sings alone hardly 
moving, for them, for me, for him, and for no one.,... Barbie & 
Ken are trying! to enjoy - destroy - understand, hate, and get their 
money’s worth, 

The man next to me after talking to his fox-faced wife thru the 
first two songs -- dozes — and rubs his wrinkled forehead with his 
dry hands, The five identical high school girlsbehind me are making 
chipmunk sounds cracking up ... One is so hysterical she goes out 
to regain her poise... When she returns (also in the middle of a 
song) she hits me in the back of the head with her 25 lb purse --- 
Kee-rist! -—- She: “Oh, shut up!” (bright girl) I turn and quietly 
tell her of her hopeless head workings! .... I win, all is quiet! 

We are all part of the same flesh, I am told, how is it we are 
not able to sit quietly in a cat’s mouth and hear a pale boy die 
without quarreling. Do you have to like it! Must death be like 
“Forest Lawn,’ all lime Jello and plaster Jesus? Don’t look now 


im it, they were detained — they 
Baby! Jesus and God just can’t make it, they SEE page 2 


Berkeley Barb, December 10, 1965 
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oocassioaally some of the combined pieces, are fascinating 
and obvieusly the product of a talented craftsman in imag- 
ery. But on none of Dylan's compositions Is a full picture 
ever completed. 

DYLAN’S SONGS are as unclassifiable as the cos 

* tumes of his most devoted young admirers because unifor- 
mity and conformity are the antithesis of this restless and 
cynical generation's philosophy. 

He doesn’t really sing much, either. It’s mostly a 
shouting, walling narrative, and his blank verse lyrics are 
as irregclar as the charts and meters. 

It isa’t emotionally or physically easy to attend a Dy- 
lan concert but it's provocative and rewarding to a degree 
seldom found elsewhere in American expression. 

Four more Bay Area concerts are scheduled for this 
weekend and next. 


seal 
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fi 
Folk singer-composer Bob Dylan, famous for “Sub- 
terranean Homesick Blues,” will a 

Saturday at 8:30 p.m. at the Berkeley Community 
Theater. A Dylan profile is on pg. 35 of This World. 


The San Francisco Examiner, 
November 28, 1965 
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Community Theater, Berkeley, California, December 3 and 4, 1965, continued 


hin Phenomenal 


By Ralph J. Gleason 


Bi B DYLAN, the tousled 
~ troubadour who begins a 
series Of appearances here 
Friday, is the most success- 
ful American entertainer of 
the age and a more success- 
ful songwriter than The Bea- 
tes or possibly Cole Porter. 


Dylan is scheduled for con- 
certs in Berkeley at the Com- 
munity Theater Friday and 
Saturday nights. A special 

Francisco performance 
the Masonic Memoria} has 


just been added for Sunday 
night, Dec. 5. And on the fol- 
weekend Dec. 11, Sat- 

he will appear at the 
Masonic Auditorium, and at 
San Jose Civic Auditorium on 
Sunday Dec. 12. 


lowing 
urday 


The extra show was added 
because Dylan is such a pow- 
erful box-office draw that his 
original four concerts were 
almost sold out a week ago. 


Even before an advertise- 
ment was printed in any pa- 
per, over $12,000 was in the 
box office by the strength of 
word-of-mouth and mentions 
on radio and in columns. 


Best-Seller Albums 


The Rolling Stones, them- 
selves a box office phenome- 
non of no small proportions, 
were originally booked into 
Oakland on Dec, 4 but their 
promoter cancelled that date 
and took them to San Jose in 
order to avoid running that 
close to Dylan! 

At the present moment Dy- 
Jan himself has three Colum- 
bia albums on the Billboard 
Top LPs list of best sellers— 
“Highway 61 Revisited,” 
“Bringing It All Back 
Home,”’ and ‘‘Another Side of 
Bob Dylan,” His previous 
Columbia LPs, ‘Free 
Wheelin’ and ‘Times They 
Are A-Changin’ " were on the 
chart in the past. 


In addition, ft 
Joan Baez which ¢ 
Billboard chart have lan 
songs in them. Cher’s Im, 
“All I Really Wanna Do,” 
has a Dylan hit song for the 
title and so does “It Ain't Me 
Baby,’ by The Turtles and 
“Mr. Tambourine Man” by 
The Byrds. Also, there have 
been innumerable Dylan 
songs contained in album re- 
leases by other artists this 
past year-and- many 
of which got into the top- 
selling brackets. 


_ The Top 30 


Following is KYA’s list of popular records, 


LAST 
WEEK 
3. 1 Got You 
Turn! Turn! Turn! 
Get Off of My Cloud 
Flowers on the Wall 
The Sounds of Silence 


TITLE 


1 Hear z 
The Duck 
Hang on Sloopy 
Mystic Eves 

Ciec’s Back 
Rescue Me 

Ebb Tide 

Just Like Me 
England Swings 
Ain't That Pecuhar 


Symphony 


Love (Makes Me Do Foolish Things) 
1 Can Never Go Home Anymore 


Let's Hang On 
Make Me Your Baby 
Taste of Honey 

1 Knew You When 

1 will 

Sandy 

Hang on Sloopy 
Yesterday 

Over and Over 

it's My Life 


The Last Thing on My Mind 


I'm @ Man 


adio station’s survey and own se- 


ARTIST 
James Brown 
Byrds 
Rolling Stones 
Statler Brothers 
Simon & Garfuntte 
Len Barry 
Suprémes 
Jackie Lee 
McCoys 
Them 
Jr, Wather 
Fontella Bass 
Righteous Brothers 
Paul Revere & Raiers 
Roger Miller 
Marvin Gaye 
Marthe & Vandellas 
Shangri Las 
Four Seasons 
Barbara Lewis 
Herb Alpert 
Billy Joe Royal 
Dean Martin 
Ronny & Daytonas 
Ramsey Lewis Trio 
Beatles 
Dave Clark Five 
Animats 
Vejtabies 
Yardbirds 


BOB DYLAN 


“Blowin’ in the Wind,” 
which is Dylan’s biggest hit 
‘in The Peter, Paul and 
Mary version) has been re- 
corded over 200 times. Erroll 
Garner's “‘Misty,’’ one of the 
great songs of the past dec- 
ade, has only 100 versions on 
disc. Dylan has just formed 
his own publishing company 
after three years with Wit- 
mark. During that time, Dy- 
lan published over 225 songs, 
many of which have become 
hits. 


Own Company 


Included in this list are 
“Blowin’ in the Wind.” ‘Mr 
Tambourine Man,” ‘Don't 
Think Twice,” (even a hit 
now in a satirical version by 
The Four Seasons who sing it 
like The Chipmunks): “All I 
Really Wanna Do,” “It Ain't 
Me Babe,” ‘‘Times They Are 
A-changin’,” ‘Masters of 
War,” “Tom Thumb Blues”’ 
{currently a hit in Canada 
“Positively Fourth Street,” 
“Subterranean Homesick 
Blues,” and “Like a Rolling 
Stone.” The latter three 
tunes have been hits in Dy- 
lan’s own versions as single 
records, one of them, ‘‘Sub- 
terranean Homesick Blues” 
selling close to 700,000 copies 
and reaching the top rungs of 
the hit parade ladder. 

Although Dylan doesn't 
have a song in the Top 30 at 
the moment, “Don’t Think 
Twice” is No. 32 and mov- 
ing up fast, and ‘Positively 


Fourth Street” has just 
dropped to No. 50 after two 
months on the list. 

To get at some understand- 
ing of the tremendous impact 
en the music business that 
this youth has had, one must 
realize that Dylan songs crop 
up in best-selling LPs by oth- 
er artists. For instance, Stan 
Getz hit LP, ‘The Girl from 
Ipanema’ had a version of 
Dylan’s ‘Blowin’ in the 
Wind” on it and Dylan's song 
earned the same royalty of 


2c for each LP sold as did 
Gir. from Ipanema.” 
While it is literally impossi- 
stimate by anything 
rt of a Price and Water- 
idit total sales of rec- 
is and albums by Dylan 
and containing songs. Dylan 
wrote, it is obvious that he is 
one of the biggest money 
makers in the history of pop- 
ular music. A sharp student 
of Tin Pan Alley’s mores, a 
man who has worked for a 


The San Francisco Examiner, November 28, 1965 


Youth 


lifetime chronicling the mu- 
sic business, flatly stateg. that 
Dylan's royalties for the first 
six months of 1965 will be 
greater than the COMBINED 
royalties of Rodgers, Hart, 
Hammerstein, Gershwin and 
Porter for the same period. 


It is certainly true that 
only Elvis Presley and The 
Beatles have rivaled him as 
box office attractions. But as 
for gross income from the 
music business. Presley is 
not a song writer and 
Beatles’ big hits have @ 
been in their own versions. 


Influence 


Dylan's influence, on the 
other hand, is pervasive. His 
own albums and records are 
hits and so are his songs 
when sung by other people. 

His feat here in selling out 
four shows well in advance— 
and it’s a good guess 
extra show Dec. 5 at the 
Masonic wi!! se}! out, too—is 
unprecedented. All across the 
country or irrent tour, 
Dylan has had the kind of 
box office grosses that pro- 
moters. dream of. Concert 
after concert from Connecti- 
cut to Texas has sold out 
most of them well in advance 
of the concert date itself. 

Dylan could very easily 
gross over half a million dol- 
lars this year in royaltic@ * 
songs and recordings and for 
concert appearances. And 
none of this includes the 
growing flow of money in 
countries such as England, 
Australia, Canada. France 
and other places where he 
gives every sign of becoming 
as big an attraction as he is 
here 


The Dylan concert package 
consists of one thin youth, 
several harmonicas, a guilaf 
and a rock ’n roll band. He 
flies to his concerts these 
days in a private plane but by 
no other sign does he show 
his affluence. 

In reply to a question about 
all of his new income and 
how it affected him and what 
he was doing with it. Dylan 
recently remarked, ‘I’ve got 
a lot of hobbies.’ 

No matter what they ., 
he can afford them. 


RICKENBACKER 
GUITARS 


Complete Selection 
12 String Electrics 
in Stock 


Open Mon. & Thurs. Eves. 


COLUMBIA MUSIC 
1080 Morket 863-5. 


Ail-Right Lot 
Golden Gote ond Jones 


Masonic Auditorium, San Francisco, California 
December 5 and 11, 1965 


FRI. & SAT. 


nem seas | [Bob Dylan oem 2eds | BOB DYLAN ie cen i BOB DYLAN 


8:30 p.m. 8:30 p.m. 
: Berkeley C ity Teeater| P 8:30 p.m. 
Berkeley Community Theoter oe By Public Demand |_- Berkeley Community Theater By Public Demand! 
SATURDAY : 
SATURDAY DECEMBER 11 Second | SATURDAY 


DECEMBER 11 8:30 p.m. SF. C rt | DECEMBER 11 Second San Francisco 


8:30 p.m. Masonic Anditorium, S. F. 8:30 p.m. Concert 


Masonic Auditorium, S. F. SUNDAY Sunday, Dec. 5 Masonic Auditorium, S.F. 


SUNDAY, Dec. 5 


SUNDAY DECEMEER 12 2:00 P24. | SUNDAY 
DECEMBER 12 Sas ‘cae Cake permet | | Masonic Aud. | | DECEMBER 12 8 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 8:00 p.m. 


Son Jose Civic Auditorium Adm.: $2.50, 3.50 and 4.50 |__ San Jose Civic Auditorium MASONIC AUDITORIUM 


Tickets: For Berkeley at Sherman/Clay, 2135 Broadway, Oak- Adm: $2.50, 3.50 and 4.50 


Adm.: $2.50, 3.50 and 4.50 land (HI 4-8575); and Record City, Berkeley; for San Fran- Tickets: for S.F. at Downtown B.O., S.F. (PR 5-202!) for Berkeley at Sher- 
Tiekets: Fer Berkeley at Shermen/Clay, 2136 Broadway, Osk- co 8 ecaerag pel eedar Pee spony = Ae 52020}: ' | man/Clay B.O., Oakland (HI 4-8575); Record City, Berkeley (TH 1-4682) 


land (HI 4-8575); and Record City, Berkeley: for San Fran- le cad son sepa eS (Ch eee): 
cisco at Downtown Center B.O., 325 Mason &. (PR 5.2021); AW ASHES AND SAND PRCOUCHON an ashes and sand production 
for San Jose at San Jose B.O., 40 W. San Carlos (CY 5-0688). 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope for mail orders. 

AN ASHES AND SAND PRODUCTION 


Revert rrreretrirrrrerrrtvrtttti tir ttrertisT ir) 


HH TICKETS NOW ON SALE! 
* * IN PERSON * * 


There’s cial Bob Dylan sh tonigh i 
: Bob Dylan Concert eres a spe show tonight atthe Masonic 
H 
i 


Saturdoy, Dec. 11—Masonic Auditorium, Son Francisco 
Phone or Stop in NOW! 


Sherman Clay Box Office 


TICKETS FOR 46.1 OCCASIONS 
250 Hillédole Mall e Phone 349-1417 
PIR IRI ROR IARI RIAD IH ARISTA IA IOI IIIA AAS, 


San Francisco Chronicle, December 5, 1965 
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Laer 


BOB DYLAN 


TONIGHT 


Some big names grace Pile gyre d 


the week’s concerts. Come- 
dian Godfrey Cambridge SATURDAY 
appears today at San Jose DECEMBER 17 

City College; Lenny Bruce 8:30 p.m. 

puts in an appearance next masenle: Antertem: 3:'F 
Sunday at the Berkeley SUNDAY 
Community Theater; there DECEMBER 12 

will be Bob Dylan concerts H 2:20 p.m. 

today at 8 p.m. and Satur- San Jose Civic Anditorive: 
day at 8:30 p.m. at Ma- Adm.t $2.50, 3.50 end 4.30 
sonic Auditorium, then Feketus For Sup Francisca at Down 
next Sunday at the San [| {PR RUE): Yor Sei Jove 20, © W. 


: : Cai (CY 50388). 
Jose Auditorium. AN ASHE AND SAND PRODUCTION 


San Francisco Chronicle, 
December 5, 1965 


The San Francisco Examiner, 
December 5, 1965 


In review 


The popularity of folk 
singer-composer Bob 
Dylan, who will begin 
a Bay Area tour this 
weekend, shows no 
signs of diminishing. 
His concerts in the 
Berkel ey Community 
Theater Friday and Sat- 
urday nights are almost 
sold out and his Dec. 11 
show in San Francisco 
is a sellout. As a result, 
another Westbay con- 
cert has been scheduled 
for next Sunday, Dec. 
5, in the Masonic Audi- 
torium. Dylan also will 
sing in San Jose on Dec. 
12. His programs are 
expected to include 
songs in the folk-rock 


style that he popu- 
larized: 


Dylan undefined 


Clive Petrich 


Just as the Mogul hordes once raced toward  astically concerns himself with the more tradition- 
Europe, or perhaps as lemmings rush to the sea, al folk-type approach and then blasts loose after 
so did the crowds swarm over Nob Hill and into the intermission with his great band, the Hawks, 
Masonic Auditorium last Saturday evening for Bob into his later composition written expressly for 
Dylan's penultimate Bay Area appearance. amplified guitar arrangements. 


The sellout crowd seemed a fair cross-section The problems inherent in such a transition have 
of the Dylan fan club. There were clean cut couples been obviated in “Positively Fourth St.” in which 
of the Madras jacket and skirt-and-sweater type the songwriter gently castigates his public for fore- 
crowded with scruffy Haight-Ashbury VDC veter- ing upon him a particular role completely incogni- 
ans. Tubby, squealing females of twelve and thir- . zant of Dylan as man; such a problem confronts 
teen years wearing tights and flatironed hair gig- every artist favored with a general public accept- 
gled and pinched and were haughtily ignored by ance. However, Dylan refuses to be type-cast and 
North Beach neo-bohemes sporting $400 pseudo consistently insists in interviews that he follows no 


Goodwill outfits. And as always there were the trend and has no religion or philosophy, a position 
junior high posers with smoked glasses and bored _ his followers seem somehow either to take too seri- 
expressions looking down turned-up moses at the ously, or not seriously at all. 


occasional dishevelled, youthful souse tippling 


quietly in a seat on the aisle. In the long run perhaps the best insight into Bob Oakland Tribune, November 28, 1965 


Dylan’s work can be found in his definition of him- 
Poet Allen Ginsberg and Larry Hankin of The _ self as ‘‘a song and dance man” and in the prosaic 

Committee were also present; however, the most statement that ‘‘you got to get to get up and you 

significant appearance in terms of Dylan’s work got to go to sleep, and the time in between there 

was undoubtedly that of the Hell’s Angels motor- you got to do something. That’s what I'm dealing 

cycle club, headed by the outspoken and articulate with now.” 

president of the powerful (forty members strong) 


Oakland chapter, Ralph “Sonny” Barger. In the meantime he seems to have aligned him- 


self with the Hell’s Angels, the one group which 

Another point on the attendance of the motor-  disdains and opposes society in any shape or form, 
cycle group must be made in pointing out that the even its own; Angels fight each other almost as 
Angels were undoubtedly the guests of Dylan him- often as they fight the citizenry. Or as Dylan says 
self, located as they were in the seats of honor at when questioned on his latest album cover depict- 
front-row center with Ginsberg and Ralph J. Glea-_ ing him in a Triumph T-shirt, “Everybody likes 
son. motorcycles.” 


The importance of such an action on Dylan’s In introducing an unrecorded number last Sat- 
part should not be overlooked in considering his urday night he makes affectionate mention of the 
latest songs. His work is in an obvious stage of person who has been at three of his latest appear- 
transition, as his concert clearly reveals in its two- ances and was present that night. Was he refer- 
part division. In the opening half Dylan unenthusi-. - ring to Allen Ginsberg — or Sonny Barger? , . 


San Francisco Foghorn, December 17, 1965 


Community Concourse Theatre, San Diego, California 


December 10, 1965 


COMMUNITY CONCOURSE THEATRE 


San Diego, Cal. 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 10 at 8:30 PM 


Vichets $475, 275, 275 
On Sake Community Comouse Theatre Box Office — Mr "B” Feminine Fashions 


AN EVENING WITH 
BOB DYLAN 


SINGER DUE 
HERE DEC. 10 


Singer Bob Dylan, who 
will appear at 8:30 p.m. 
Dec. 10 in the Civic The- 
ater, went to New York in 
the winter of 1961 to visit 
folk singer-writer Woody 
Guthrie. 

While there he sang. and 
that fall made his first al- 
bum. “Bob Dylan.”” 

Since then he has record- 
ed other albums and sin- 
gies, including “The Times 
They Are  A-Changing.” 
“The Freewheelin’ Bob Dy- 
lan.” “Like a Rolling 
Stone” and “Mr. Tambour- 
ine Man.” 

Tickets for the concert 
are on sale at the Commu- 
nity Concourse. 


San Diego Union, December 2, 1965 


"Folk Poet’ Slated 
For Civic Theater 


Bob Dvlan — called a “folk 
poet” because of his stvle—will 
sing Friday at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Civic Theater. 


A wild - haired singer whose 
Songs are aS much spoken as 


such singles as * 
Stone” and “Mr. Tambourine 
Man.” 

Concert tickets are on sale at 
the Community Concourse. 


San Diego Union, December 8, 1965 


FRI. DEC. 10 
8:30 P.M, 
Tickets: 
$4.75 $3.15 


=) 
$2.75 ou 


on sale 
COMMUNITY 
CONCOURSE 
236-6520 
ALL HIGHLANDER jm 
MEN'S STORES pb) 


Mr. “B” of Feminine 


Fashions f=} 
Wail Diders Pinane lacinde Sell Aatrenied Stawwectetere = at Oceanside 


Community Concourse Theatre 


Friday, December 10 . 


» 8:30 p.m. 


Tickats Available at Auditorium Box office - 
or Mr, B Feminine Fashions, 
Prices $4.75, $3.75, $2.75 


The BOB DYLAN concert is at 8:30 tonight in the CIVIC THEATER. Tickets 
to see folk-singer and message- sender, OYLAN cost between $4.75 arid 


$2.75. 


The Daily Aztec, December 10, 1965 


Singer Dylan Here Friday 


Veteran foiksinger Pete 
Seeger. a man who should 
know. once said of young folk- 
singer Bob Dylan: “He'll be 
America’s greatest troubader 
—if he doesn’t explode.” 

The intense young Dylan, 
whose only explosion has been 
his rapid rise to the top as 
both a singer and a composer. 
will appear at Civic Theater 
for a concert at 8:30 p.m. Fri- 
day 

The first half of the pro- 
gram will be strictly folk mu- 
sic: the second half. what 
Dytan calls “folk rock.” most 
of it written by himself. 

in the four years since Dy- 
Jan first appeared in a small 
right club in New York 
City’s Greenwich Village. he 
hes developed into one of the 
most creative forces in folk 
music today 

Some critics believe that. as 
a folk poet. Dylan is without 
peer among his generation 
His songs. or “stories,” as he 
calls them, have been sung 
and recorded by Odetta, Mar- 
lene Dietrich, Peter, Paul and 
Mary. the Kingston Trio, Ian 
and Sylvia. the Chad Mitchell 


Trio. Bobby Darin. Seeger and 
Judy Collins, Joan Baez’ pro- 
grams include much of Dvy- 
lan’s material. 

“Dylan is a deeply commit- 
ted young man who conveys 
his concern for the world 
around him through unique 
and poetic jmagery that 
makes explicit. the human 
conditions.” one critic wrote. 
Another one adds. “Dylan 
breaks all the rules of song- 
writing. except that of having 
something to say and saying 
it stunningly.” 


Dance Concert 
Slated At SDS 


Sixteen dance students at 
San Diego State will interpret 
the tone poems of Jean Sibe- 
lius in a modern dance concert 
at 8:30 p.m. Thursday in the 
women’s gymnasium. It will 
commemorate the centennial 
of the birth of the Finnish 
composer. 

Three of the compositions 
will be choreographed by stu- 
dents Susan Long, Joy Poncik 
and Aletha Treadway. 


San Diego Union, December 5, 1965 


BALCONY 


civic THEATERS 


S200 cuir 


DEC’ BR 


a? tree ECBR ‘ 


AQ: 


COMMUNITY 
CONCOURSE 
“THEATRE 


Friday, 
P Dec. ° 
10th 


‘8:30 P.M. 


Tickets Available At 
Auditorium Box Office 
All Highlander Stores 
= or 

Mi. B Feminine Fashions 


PRICES $4.75, $3.75,$2.75 ~ 


FRI. DEC. 10 8:30 P.M. 
Tickets 
$4.75 $3.75 $2.75 


onsole 
Community Concourse 236-6520 
All Highlander Men’s Stores 
Mr. ‘B’ of Feminine Fashions 


ot Oceanside 
Mail Gréer leclede Seit-Aséressed Stampes Esveisge 


Singer Dylan 
Has Unique 


Singer Bob Dylan — appear- 
ing Friday at 8:30 p.m. at the| 
Civic Theater — ran away to| 
[Chicago from his Minnesota 
mining town when he was 10, 
and acquired his first guitar. | 
| Since then — he’s 24 now — 
Dylan has heard all types of 


, and developed his own 
|talking’’ style. 

“Open up your eyes an’ ears 
an’ yer influenced — and 
jthere’s nothing you can do 
about it,” Dylan says. ‘I just 
}seem to draw into myself what- 
lever comes my way and it 
pcomes out me. 


San Diego Union, December 6, 1965 


Community Auditorium, San Jose, California 
December 12, 1965 


BOB FRI.- SAT., DEC. 3-4 Bob Dylan 


Berkeley Community 


Theater 
DYLAN cee 
SAT., DEC. 11 
Masonic Auditorium 


San Fran 


8:30 p.m. 
Sunday, Dec. 12 sui. bec. 12 
San Jose Civic 
8 p.m. Auditorium 
8 p.m. 


Admission: 
SAN JOSE $2.50, 3.50, 4.50 


CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
Tickets: Downtown Center Box Office, 


Admission: $2.50, 3.50, 4. San Franci PR 5-2021); Sher 
easieer 58, See Sen Franclans [78 S2czt)i Shermer’ = ASHES AND SAND 


; ; 8575); Record City, Berkeley (TH 1- 
Tickets Available at 4652): and San Jose Box Office (CY PRODUCTION 
San Jose Box Office 5-0888). Please enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope for mail orders. 


7 p.. Singer Bob Dylan To Perform 
mor | Se c,, |fnem, Sunday in Civic Auditorium 


Berkeley Community Theater | Masonic Auditorium, S.F. San Jose Civic Auditorium 


sage rpm oe Tent ton tu eee - By SUZAN CRAWSHAW 
a exer (ee f aS Fine Arts Editor 

‘J oe Bob Dylan, folk singer and 

poet, will present a concert Sun- 


day night at 8 in Civic Audi- 


; 2 
S  torium. 
in er 0 D lan % om Tickets are available at the 
San Jose Box Office, 40 W. San 


Carlos St. Admission is $2.50, 
$3.50 and $4.50. 


To Present Concert Sa meoas 


routed the entire course of con- 
temporary folk music. 


ee . . um 
. There isn't a singer in the 
n IVIC u | orium : ‘ 4d ‘. folk field today who hasn't in 
} ie 2 : some way been influenced by 


him. The imitators are legion 


Tr: iets P but Dylan continues on his own 
Tickets are available at th vay, balocalig to no daa: biasing 


San Jose Box Office, 40 W. San Cats . : . his own trails exciting, un- 


. a 1 predictable, unexcelled 
Carlos, for the Bob Dylan con- Dylan has changed. The beat 
is sharper now, heavier, and the 


cert in Civic Auditorium Sunday ? Wyrics are more complex. Dylan 


at 8 pm. Tickets are $2.50 . Sige iveit bel uate 
sings, occasionally rambling, al- 


$3.50 and $4.50 ‘ = ways poetry 
His melodies underscore his 


Dylan has just returned from : words, Now Dylan has picked 
a successful tour of Enevland up the electric guitar. And the 
new sound electrifies and re- 

where his record sales managed ke . inforces his sharp imagery 


. There is often an intentional 

to surpass those of the Beatles rough edge to Dylan. He bothers 

. " conta and baffles others, But Dylan 

the Stones, and the Animals, says it himself, “I ain't lookin’ 

POET-SINGER — Bob Dylan, popular folk singer, will present for you to feel like me, see like 

a concert Sunday ai 8 p.m. in Civic Auditcrium, Dylan has been me or be like me. All T really 

@ controversial figure in the fok field lately, after employing want to do, is baby be friends 
a rock 'n rc!l band and singing "folk-rock." with you.” 


Spartan Daily, December 9, 1965 


Spartan Daily, December 10, 1965 


Municipal Auditorium, Long Beach, California 
December 17, 1965 


ron BOB DYLAN 


FRIDAY, DEC. 17—8:30 P.M. 


Long Beach Municipal Auditorium Z 
PRICES: 4,75, 3.75, 2.75 


Tickets: Available at all Wallichs Music City Stores, Aud. Box Offices & Mutual 
Asencies. Mail Orders: Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope to Box Office. 


LONG BEACH MUN. AUD. 

Fri., Dec. 17—8:30 p.m. 

PASADENA CiVIC es 

Sat., Dee. 18—8:30 p 

SANTA. manne civic “Au. 

$Sun., Dec. 19—8:30 p 
Tickets: Availabe at all Wallich’s Musle 
City Stores, Aud. Box Offices & Mutual 
Agencies, 

PRICES: 4.75, 3.75, 2.75 

Mail Orders: Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


Folk singer BOB DYLAN, acknowledged leader of the 
current trend in popular music, stages three Southern California 
concerts. The noted artist will appear in person at Pasadena 


Civic Auditorium, Santa Monica Civic Auditorium and the Long 
Beach Convention Hall. The controversial entertainer has played 
to six full houses in the Bay Area over the past two weeks. 


Daily News-Post, December 24, 1965 (oops!) 


Dylan Concerts 
Slated for LA: 


s sell-out concert 
ces like Lincoln Center 
sth 
ith an Town Hall. Dylan has 
» also managed to surpass the 
17 big t 2 
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is Bob Dylan, ‘"¢ Animals and all the rest 
ut the world his im- 
It. He was 
3ritain's 
mal awards 


Bob Dylan,” 
ling Newcomer 
folk singer 
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APPEARS- HERE 


Famed folk singer Bob Dy- 
Jan will give a concert Dec. 
17 in Long Beach Municipal 
Auditorium’s Conven- 
tion Hall. Unknown in 1961, 
Dylan made a_ meteoric 
climb to fame, via Green- 
wich, Village, Monterey and 
Newport folk festivals, 
programs elsewhere in this 
country and abroad. 


Independent, December 9, 1965 
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pster. Dylan's music has/will appear at the Pasadena 
long since come t of the Civic and the Santa Monica 
coffeehouses and into the Civic on December 18 and 19 
open respectively. 
The Daily Trojan, December 9, 1965 


Civic Auditorium, Pasadena, California 
December 18, 1965 


| | Bob Dylan| 
Bob Dyian LONG BEACH MUN. AUD. 


Fri., Dec. 17—8:30 p.m. 
LONG BEACH MUNICIPAL AUD. 


Fei. Dec. 17 — 6-208 poe PASADENA CIVIC AUD. 


PASADENA CIVIC AUDITORIUM Sat., Dec. 18—8:30 p.m. 
Sat., Dec. 18 — 8:30 p.m. SANTA MONICA CIVIC AUD. 
SANTA MONICA CIVIC AUDITORIUM Sun., Dec. 19—8:30 p.m. 


Sun., Dec. 19 — 8:30 p.m. Tickets: Available at all Wallich’s 
Tickets: Available at all Aud. Box Offices, al! Music City Stores, Aud. Box Offices 
Wallich’s Music City Stores & All Mutual Agencic: & Mutual Agencies, 


Prices: 4.75, 3.75, 2.75 PRICES; 4.75, 3.75, 2.75 


Mail Orders: Enclose self-addressed stomped envelope. Mail Orders: Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


Folk Concer(—Ashes & Sarl, 
Inc, presenis Bob Dylan, folk 
singer; 8:30 p.m., Dec, 18, Pas- 
adena Civic Audttor?um. 


Pasadena Independent, December 18, 1965 
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Wilson and Higbee present . . . PASADENA 
the best in cultural entertainment SAVINGS 


PLEASE CHECK DATE ON TICKETS 


BOB DYLAN — Famed 
singer will appear Friday 
at Long Beach Municipal 
Auditorium; Saturday at 
Pasadena Civic; Sunday 
at Santa Monica Civic. 
Performances 8:30 p.m. 


The Los Angeles Times, 
December 15, 1965 


Civic Auditorium, Santa Monica, California 
December 19, 1965 


Bob Dylan — “| [Bob Dylan Bob 


Peco nl LONG BEACH MUN. AUD. 

Fri., Dec. 17—8:30 p.m. 

Fri., Dec. 17—8:30 p.m. ’ 

PASADENA PASADENA CIVIC AUD, Dylan 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM Sat., Dec. 18—8:30 p.m. SOLD OUT 


Sat., Dec. 18—8:30 p.m. 


SANTA MONICA SOLD OUT 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM SANTA MONICA CIVIC AUD. TONITE 


Sun., Dec, 19—8:30 p.m. Sun., Dec. 19—8:30 p.m. 8:30 P.M. 


Tickets: Available at all Aud. 
eiy Stores’ a all ‘aatual faoe: Tickets: Available at all Wallich's SANTA MONICA 


oe Music City Stores, Aud, Box Offices CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


Prices: 4.75, 3.75, 2.75 & Mutual Agencies, Th ate) 
Gass caagt ee PRICES: 4.75, 3.75, 2.75 4.75, 3.75, 2.75 


OB DYLAN, who just concluded three weekends of 
Uconcerts on the Pacific Coast, may very well have 


broken some sort of box office record. He took in over 
$50,000 in his five Northern California concerts and came 
close to that for four concerts in Southern California. 


The San Francisco Chronicle, December 20, 1965 


“He'll be America’s greatest 
troubador, if he doesn’t explode.” 

That was folk writer and singer 
Pete Seeger talking about Bob 
Dylan some time ago. Dylan didn’t 
explode and he certainly has come 
to be America’s greatest trouba- 
dor. 

Dylan is a vague, mysterious 
character whose songs have been 
recorded by so many different per- 
ormers that it’s impossible to list 
them. 

But he’s also very successful as 

_a performer himself, even though 

his voice may not be the most 
pleasing in the world. It has a 
haunting quality about it that suits 
the words he writes. 

He recently visited the West 
Coast for several weeks and man- 
aged to keep very busy while he 
was here. 

He was signed to do two con- 
certs near the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley campus. Both 
concerts were sold out so fast that 
he was forced to do a third in San 
Francisco, which was also sold 
out. 

Then he went on to sell-outs in 
San Diego, Long Beach, Santa 
Monica and Pasadena. Somehow 
he also found time to continue 
work on the album he’s currently 
cutting for Columbia Records. 


KRLA Beat, January 1, 1966 


When you can’t 


afford to be dull, 
sharpen your wits 
with NoDoz,, 


NoDOoz Keep Alert Tablets fight off | 
the hazy, lazy feelings of mental | 
sluggishness. NODOZ helps restore | 
your natural mental vitality... helps | 
quicken physical reactions. You be- | 
come more naturally alert to people 
and conditions around you. Yet 
NoD0OzZis as safe as coffee. Anytime 
..-when you can't afford to be dull, 
sharpen your wits with NoDoz. 


SAFE AS COFFEE 


